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Here’s why we Zuarantee this. 
fountain pen for a lifetime 


The fine old craftsmen who used to cut the exquisite 
cameos which we are now proud to hand down as heir- 
looms, were inspired by exactly the same spirit that joes 
into the makin} of this remarkable pen. It is the product 
of infinite pains. And as such it is an infallible performer, 
and a thing, of real beauty. Like its twin, the Titan 
pencil, it is made of Radite, a new jewel-like material of 
handsome jade-reen, that is practically indestructible. 
And that is why it can be juaranteed, without condition, 


for a lifetime. Its first cost is its last cost—always. 


“Lifetime” pen, $8.75—pencil, $4.25 uaranteed 
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$125 a “*I make over $500 a mo. Your 
ad started me to success, 


Week A. Schreck, Phoenix, Ariz. 


800% Pay |! 
Incr cnroned Lused toget $ 50 
‘ease month; now it’s $400.’ 


now make 8 times 
what I earned when I 





Carrol! Mc neoch fe r,C haska, Minn. 








Get Ready NOW 
for a Big Pay Job 
in Electricity —Be an 


ELECTRICALEXPERT 


ou AT HOME 


In Your Spare Time 


Don’t you keep or. working for only $25 or $35 a week. Get into Elec- 


tricity. 


Thousands of Cooke Trained Men who knew nothing about 


it a short time ago are now earning $70 to $200 a week as Electrical 
Ante Electricity pays 
I 


“arity A Experts—and they don’t work half as hard as you do, 
“over $400 ayeae, YOur small pay job? Why stick to a line of work that offers nochance 


ear ‘ Ore 


Why stick to 


58 men enrolled for —"0 promotion—no big pay? Get into the world’s greatest business. 


training on his advice. 
big pay job 4 
trical Experts Are in Big Deman 
ordinary electricians—the ‘‘screw driver’ eet. 
ing big money, but trained men—Electrical Ex 
who get the top salaries—are needed more now 
ever before. Thousands of Cooke Trained Men 
$3,500 to $10,000 a year, That's the kind of a 
ere you can planand boss and super- 
hers or go into business for yourself 
ds one of these big-pay jobs now 
$70 to $200 a week—you can do it with 
commended by more than ten thou- 
successful graduates. Just mail the coupon below. 


ment Service — No Extra Charge 

1 for a big-pay job and then help you get 
extra charge. Hundreds of employers look 
ctrical men they hire. Last year I placed 
imen at big raises in pay. Hundreds 
romoted by their employers through 
tional Service and other hundreds 

for themselves with the help of my 
Training. Mail coupon for big free 
book which contains 

this service and 14 
other features, 
many of which can’t 
be bad anywhere else 


Age or Lack of 
Experience 
Bars No One 


You don’t need ex- 
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© Cooke’ Trained Man, is the Big Aay’ Man / 


Plea 


Electricity needs you. 


[ll show you how to doit. Get ready for the 


have tobe even a high school graduate. As Chief En- 
gineer of this big 2 million dollar institution which does 
a General Consulting Engineering Business besides op- 
erating one of world’s greatest Training Schools, I know 
just what training you need to make a success in elec- 
tricity. Let me give you that training with my simpli- 
fied complete home course— the world famous ‘*Cooke 
Training’’—built on my own 20 years of engineering 
experience with the help of nearly 60 other engineers, 
Learn to pM $70 to,$200 a week; only spare time needed, 


My Training Pays for Itself 

You can start earning extra money a few weeks after 
ou start my training. I give you special instruction 
‘or doing simple electrical jobs in your spare time— 
show you how to get these jobs and tell you what » 
charge. Many of my students make as high as $25 
week extra this way while studying. My course meee 
than pays its own way. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 

so sure I cs an make you a big success in Electricity, 
just like I have d« 
and thousands of « th 
guarantee your Ba action with a signec 
antee bynd. If my y training satisfy you 
finished you. get back eve a4 a pay me. 
dollas institution stands back of this cus arantee 

Get Started Now — Mail Coupon 
Get my bis free book —** The Vital Facts about Elec- 

ciiy Rte ad about the suc s of hundreds o 


recommend this trainir ne and wb 
dresses are given in my be nok, tthe reo 


A two mi 


ow easy it is toget sts 
, 0 a we ek Dont den 
g@ money Get the facts 


Mail 
once for facts and my guarantee, 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 


Dept. 7A 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Pt id 
Chicago, Illinois a 
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L. L. COOKE, Chief En- 
gineer, who has trained 
thousands of men for Big- 
Pay Jobs in Electricity. 





This Big New 
Electrical Book 


FREE! 
1926 Edition of my 
book The Vital 
Facts about F —~ rte ity . 
is just off the pre tii 
oupoen now ou if 
copy —it's FRE 
actual picture of en 
tric ity at w dozens of 
P wha 
can do in this Big 
P rofession you'll fi 
allin my up-to-the-minute 
electrical 00k. Send for 
it 











oe Send me at once 
eo big illustrated book and 

vurse in Electricity 
nt service offers 
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OOKE, Chief Engineer, 


CHICAGO’ ENGINEERING WORKS, 
De 7A 


pt. 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, llinois 
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STORIES THAT CHARM AND 


CONTEN 
ONE OF CLEOPATRA’S NIGHTS. 
BRIEN O'BRIEN. 











A Novele 
A Short Story 
A VISITOR FROM THE MOON. 
FIRST LOVE— A CONFESSION. 
ANN VERONICA. A Three-part Story— Part 
SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 


A LITTLE LEAF. 


Verse 
A Short Story 
THE COMPLETE OSCULATOR. 


A BOOK LOVERS’ 
Announcement. 


TOURNAMENT 


WHO WROTE THIS STORY? 

MRS. POYSER EXPLAINS BACHELORS, 
A LODGER IN MAZE POND. A Short Story 
TIME OF ROSES. Verse 

A PLAYER PERFORCE. A Short Story 
THE RETURN MATCH. A Short Story 
THE BLACK POODLE. A Short Story . 
LOVE’S SECRET. Verse 


A MESSENGER OF PROVIDENCE. 
A Short Story 


THE FORETASTE 
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Like Finding Money 


| HOUSANDS upon thousands 
of men buy Topkis and say 
is like finding money. 
These are men who once paid 
gh prices for underwear. 
i They wanted fine fabrics. Soft 
® the touch, yet durable and | 
ng wearing. 
They wanted a garment cut 
generous lines—plenty of 
eedom for action. 


% 


. 1065 
They wanted workmanship: 
e niceties of finish that add so 
uch to comfort. 

Then, at last, they found it 
lin Topkis—the union suit for 
ne Dollar. Ask your dealer! 
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Torxis BROTHERS CoMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices 
rth St., at Broadway, N. ¥, 
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‘, I Flatlock 
cr“), Seam, at the waist 


. 157 


line, made by nine 

} needles, forms the 

. 160 trongest part of the 
garment 
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cau- Men’s Union Suits,$1.00 

dies Men's Shirts and Draw 
ers, Boys’ Union Suits 

have and ¢ hildren’s Waist 
Union Suits, 75¢ each. 
In Canada, Men's Union 


Suits, $1.50. 
Write for free illustrated 


booklet 
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‘We 


life,” 


novelists are 


said a famous 


once, putting in other 


speare’s comment on Lolding 


up to nature; and to be 


writing people who show us how 


ing a thing life can be Chey can 


with their little words on paper 


our surroundings 


commonplace 
change drab existence 


venture. They can take us 


awa' 


them on desperate affairs, send 


face tl 


romance within book covers 


us 


transforms all our workadav world 


It is sheer that 


nonsense to say 


Americans are not romantic. that 


spend all our time in pursuit of 


almighty dollar. As a matter of 


we are the romantic of all 


ples on the face of the « 
(Compared 
a skeptical. cold, 


hye cause 


because 


that 


cone 


to 


into glorious ad 


with 


he most overwhelming odds, give 


that 


we 
we 
the 
fact, 
peo- 


arth to-day. 


WwW ( 


This is nothing to be ashame 


We have our achievements in the worl 


of material things. 


We are unsurpassed 
in the matter of industry, of organiza- 


tion, of invention. Ours is the right 


then, to dream a little, if we 


find in good fiction escape from moder 


struggle and strife. 


ng and 


1 


in all o 


To 


us for romance, a great publishing hous 


meet the need that is 


has called on the best of the fiction writ- 
to i a 
ers of the day, giving them free play 
to let their fancy wander, asking that 
tell stories that will hold us 


they us 


in their spell, 


Here are 
recent books which that house has pub- 
lished. They 
West. books of mystery, fine, 
The 


Fuarantec 


reviewed some of the most 
are hooks about the great 
clean love 
are Chelsea House books 
The 


stories. 


your of good reading 


four mentioned here may be had fron 
anv reputable bookseller in 
\sk 
Chelsea House, 
New York. for 


books. 


vour neg! 


borhood your dealer or 
79 Seventh 
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p hat was 


Shanghaied! 


Certain big business interests wanted 
Sid Livingston out of the way for a while. 
how he came to be shang- 
haied on board the clipper-built schooner, 
Colleen Bawn, for a voyage to the Pribilof 
Islands, in Bering Sea. 


\s you Sid Livingston in his 
adventures, you have the sense of being at 
sea; you live with the scoundrelly crew of 
the Colleen Bawn; the tang of the ocean 
brine is in your nostrils; the spindrift 
ishes your face: you feel the heave and 

ot the deck beneath 
participate in Livingston’s desperate 
and his 


follow 


your feet. 


attempt at escape one ot 


t dramatic episodes in sea fiction 


VIVID ‘PALE 
AFTER 


PHA 
THE 


$2.00 NET, 


WILL 
BOOK 


VP YOUR 


The Cruise 
of the 


ColleenBawn 
» Frank 


Carruthers 


Author of 
"Terror Island." 


Glorious Adventure 


fills the pages of “The Cruise of the Colleen 
Bawn’’—adventure that will make the blood 
run fast and cause the pulse to quicken, that 
will set the nerves atingle. 


Readers who like a good sea yarn will be 
delighted with this work of Frank Carruthers. 
It has all.the thrill of an old-time pirate 
romance, with the novelty of being laid at 
the present time. ‘lhe story is filled with 
drama, action, and tense situations. Men 
are tested by the sea as by no other element. 
In its grip, weaklings rise to the heights of 
heroism, while physical giants quail before 
its terrors. I rank Carruthers has made a fine 
contribution to the literature of the sea in 
writing “The Cruise of the Colleen Bawn.” 


LIVE IN 
HAS BEEN 


THE MEMORY 
LAID ASIDE 


LONG 


BOOKSELLER’S 








79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Into a boarding house, where young Dan 
Chadwick was dreaming dreams of high ad 
venture, walked a beautiful girl—a stranger to 


Dan, though she said she knew him 


Before they had spoken together for five 
minutes, she offered Dan a job that carried 
with it a retaining fee of $25,000 a year and 
all the adventure he wanted. Then, before he 
could catch his breath, she bluntly informed 


him that part of the job was to marry het 


Mr. Ulrich in this fast-moving story whirls 
his readers into one amazing situation after 
another. If you like books with real pace 
and go to them, “Wanda of the White Sage’ 
was written for you. It is a love and adven 
ture story of the finest type, one that I have 
no hesitancy in recommending to the most 


“choosy” of my readers. 
Me CHANG OF SCOTLAND YARD, by A. FE 


Apple. Price 75 cents. Published by 
Chelsea House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

“A murder without a motive is the height of 
stupidity,” thus spoke the remarkable Mr 
Chang when finally his pursuers caught up 
with him. But there were many real motives 
behind certain of the strange deeds of Mr 
Chang that were far from stupid. The story 
of the unraveling of these motives that set into 
action this debonair, quick-thinking Oriental is 
a fascinating one. How well Mr. Apple tells 


it! He leads you on from one exciting scene 


to another in masterly styk He makes you 


hate and admire and almost respect h 


s out 
| l 


standing character | whose appetite 
for detective stories h bit jaded 
recommend “Mr. Chang of Scotlan ‘ard 


a first-class fillip 
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\dventure Story, by 
ind James French 
Published by Chel- 

ie, New York 
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‘re all of that. Otherwi 
lave insisted on pushing on 
md Valley in the middle of 
vinter. No one could dissuacdk 


ind the adventures that befell 
illing story of the great North 
hat you like to read stretched 

iway from the heat of an ap- 
‘r. The book ts the tale of as 
is ever the Canadian Mounted 
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1 think you will 

s a smashing and 
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Western Story, by 
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Reon ATADDIN 


PORTABLE 


ti pi 


uy alle x 


e materials te a complete — 
ct from the manufacturer and save four 
ofits, on lumber, millwork, hardware.labor. 
e includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade interior 

work, siding, flooring, windows, doors, glass, paint, 
dware, nails, lath, roofing, with complete instructions 
drawings. Freight paid to your station. Permanent 
--NOT PORTABLE. Many styles of year’round dwell- 

i, summer cottages and garages to choose from. Write 

st mill today for FREE Money-Saving Catalog er 


BAY CITY 
HE ALADDIN CO., imicnican 


Tothe 

Croc 

Or crest 

ofCoyne 

—complete, practical course 

ie in 12 weeks. Massive electrical 
equipment. 

Fy Learn Electricity 


Enter anytime. Bpectal limited offer. Auto and 
Radio Courses FREE, nd fur big free catalog Now] 
COvNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL—Dept. A141 

130 1310 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Minoie 


OF YOUR FAT 


Free Trial Treatment 
As sk 


€ 














t on request for my “‘pay-when ~rec 
I have s 

without starv 

at a rapid rate, 


Dr. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Desk M 


BLACKHEADS-ECZEMA 
i le 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


Write today for my FREE BOOKLE!, 
‘A CLEAR-Tone SKIN,” telling how I 
$1000 Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 


cured myself after b< ing afflicted 15 year 
E.S.GIVENS, 113 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





ire AGENTS 


WANTED 


and Introduce MELLINGER CORD TIRES 


as 1000! MILES GUARANTEED 
»west Wholesale lrices ! ld 

hipped prepaid on approval. Make 

| part time e capital or ex- 

» sections furnishec 1. 

XouR “TIRES FREE! 


LPREE BOOK; 


Simply send 
name today 
tel he how thousands h ave 
PECIAL ENTS’ OFFER. Wh« 
n id FRR SAMPLE Kia TH ne ares pe 
; MELLINGER vene & RUBB 
een’ & Kansas City Dept. yA Phitade 


Mo., hia 
437, Oakiand, Calif. WRITE NEARES OFFICE. 


Please mention this magazine 





“Four Raises in 
Two Years” 


“Anp it hasn’t been hard to get them, either. Why, it 
seems only yesterday that I was wondering if I would 
ever make as much as $45 a week. And now I'm 
making $75. 

“Tom Dawson was speaking about it today. ‘Gee,’ he 
said, ‘1 wish I had started studying with the I. C, S. 
when you did. Here I am plugging away at the same 
old job and the same old salary while you've gone ‘way 
up. I bet you're making twice as much as I am. And 
to think that two years ago we were working side by side.” 

“I told him it wasn’t too late if he would only make 
the start and he said he was going to send in one of 
those I. C. S. coupons right away. 

“I hope he does, because an I. C. S. course is the very 
thing he needs to get out of the rut. I wouldn't be 
making anywhere near $75 a week if I hadn't started 
to study just when I did.” 


How much longer are 


you going to wait before you take the step 
that will bring 


neement and more money? ‘To earn more 
you've got to le« And to learn more you’ve got to study 
in that hour af pper that most men throw away. 

One hour spent with the International Sag eg mye we 
Schools dn the >t of your own home, will prepare f the 
position you want in the work you like "best. 


rove i 
: Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


y or 
Put it up ‘to us to 


INTERNATIONAL | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2100, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management [) Salesmanship 
Industrial Management |} Advertising 
Personnel Organization ) Better Letters 
Traffic Management '} Show Card Lettering 
Business Law [) Ste nography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law '} Business Engli 
-} Accountancy (including C.P.A.) A civil Service 
“| Nicholson Cost Accounting r | Railway Mail Clerk 
|| Bookkeeping _}Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish O French _)illustrating O Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL CCURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer [} Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman J Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice _jConcrete Build ae 
_) Railroad Positions |} Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating ate hemistry () Pharmacy 
_JCivil Engineer } Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy j Navigation 
_] Steam Engineering } Agriculture and Poultry 
Radio (} Mathematics 











Name 
Street 
Address 


City 


Occupation 
Persons residing in Canada should ecnd this coupon to the 


“Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schoole Canadian, Limited, 


Montreal, Canada, 


when answering advertisements 








Classified Advertising 





Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents and Help Wanted—Contiaued 


Help Wanted—Female 





LIGHTNING STBANGE BATTERY 
Compound. Charges. discharged batteries 
instantly. Eliminates old method entirely. 
Gallon free to agents. Lightning Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 





EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Decie 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New York. 





AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE Samples. 
Bell Madison ‘‘Better-Made’ Shirts for 
large Manufacturer direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience required. Many earn 
$100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mfgrs., 
564 Broadway, New York. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘Specialty Candy 
Factories” anywhere, Booklet free. w. 
a ied Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, 





AGENTS, our new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than 
brooms. Over half profit. Write Harper 
— Works, 201 3rd Street, Fairfield, 
owa. 





AGENTS—$60-$125 A WEEK. Free 
samples. Gold letters for stores and office 
windows. Metallic Letter Co., 428 N. Clark, 
Chicago. 


BIG MONEY, FAST SALES: everyone 
buys gold initials for their auto. Make 
$1.44 on $1.50 sale. Ten orders daily @ 
Samples free. World Monogram, Dept. 


12, 
Newark, N. J 





AGENTS—$75 to $150 Weekly to Intro- 
duce “Chieftain’’ 3 for $4.95 Guaranteed 
Tailored Shirts. Samples and full working 
outfit free. Your Pay Daily. Cincinnati Shirt 
Company, Secy. 1926, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ONE CENT! POST CARD BRINGS free 
solid gold stud offer to agents. Rajah 
Raynbo Gem deceives experts. Raynbo Gems, 
Dept. F 29, Salisbury, N. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods 
Experience wunnecessery Carnation Oo., 
Dept. 2860, St. Louis, Mo 


MAKE MONEY silvering mirrors, refinish- 
ing auto headlights, tableware; metal plat- 
ing, bedsteads, chandeliers Outfits fur- 
nished. International Laboratories Dept 
70, 309 Fifth Ave., New York 





$5 TO $15 DAILY (Sworn Proof) 
ducing Macochee Guaranteed Hosiery Must 
wear or replaced free No capital or ex- 
perience required. You simply write orders, 
We deliver and collect Your Pay Daily, 
monthly bonus besides Macochee Textile 
Company, Card 4506, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Intro- 


NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. Cost [0c 
profit $1.40, monograming autos. Lifetime 
opportunity Free samples Monogram Co. 

149, Worcester, Mass. 





Help Wanted— Male 





ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
willing to accept Government Positions 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, write 
Mr. Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately 


$115-$400 MONTHLY PAID—Ry. Station 
office positions. Free passes, experience un- 
necessary. Write Baker, Supt. (ABM), Star 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 


ESTABLISH YOURSELF—AT HOME— 
As a Photographic Expert Make $75 a 
week while learning Write at once for 
Temporary Offer International Studios, 
Dept. 1404, 3601 Michigan Ave hicago 





BIG 
Hubbard 
of 
Co., 


PAY TO AGENTS 
food specialties and 

other rapid repeaters. 
558 Congress, Chicago. 


selling Mother 
extensive line 
Mother Hubbard 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES 
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Spring final 


examinatilol 


CourRsE: Bathing Il (Morning & Evening) 
INSTRUCTOR’S NOTE: This examination is conducted under the 


honor system and answers may be u 


I If you waste 5 to 10 minutes in 
the morning chasing an elusive cake 
of sinker-soap along the tub-bottom, 
what happens to a soft-boiled egg 
for breakfast? 


2 One man sings while he bathes; 
another sputters in wrath. What soap 
does each use, and why? 

3 Of the 55 good reasons for using 
Ivory Soap in the bath, which comes 
next in importance after ‘'It floats’’? 


99%, %PuRE [| Y O R 


ritten in the bathroom. 


4 Bathers for nearly fifty years have 
compared Ivory lather to (a4) clouds, 
6) foam, (c) whipped cream. Can 
you think of a better comparison ? 
(A correct answer to this question 
insures a passing mark in the exam- 
ination. ) 


‘) If an airplane travels at the rate 
of 3 miles per minute, how much 
taster does Ivory lather rinse off? 
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CLEOPATRAS NIGHTS 


( Translated by LAFCADIO HEARN ) 
CHAPTER I. 


INETEEN hundred years ago 
N from the date of this writing, a 
magnificently gilded and painted 
cangia was descending the Nile as rap- 


idly as fifty long, flat oars, which 
seemed to crawl over the furrowed wa- 
ter like the legs of a gigantic scarabzeus, 
could impel it. 

This cangia was narrow, long, ele- 
vated at both ends in the form of a new 
moon, elegantly proportioned, and ad- 
mirably built for speed; the figure of 
a ram’s head, surmounted by a golden 
globe, armed the point of the prow, 
showing that the vessel belonged to 
some personage of royal blood. 

In the center of the vessel arose a 


flat-roofed cabin—a sort of naos, or 
tent of honor—colored and gilded, orna- 
mented with palm-leaf moldings, and 
lighted by four little square windows. 

The interior was painted white with 
green arabesques, bands of vermilion, 
and gilt flowers fantastically shaped; 
an exceedingly fine rush matting cov- 
ered the floor; at the farther end stood 
a little bed, supported upon griffin’s 
feet, having a back resembling that of 
a modern lounge or sofa; a stool with 
four steps to enable one to climb into 
bed ; and—rather an odd luxury accord- 
ing to our ideas of comfort—a sort of 
hemicycle of cedar wood, supported 
upon a single leg, and designed to fit 
the nape of the neck so as to support 
the head of the person reclining. 





Ainslee’s 


Upon this strange pillow reposed a 
most charming head, one look of which 
once caused the loss of half a world; 
an adorable, a divine head; the head 
of the most perfect woman that ever 
lived; the most womanly and most 
queenly of all women; an admirable 
type of beauty which the imagination 
of poets could never invest with any 
new grace, and which dreamers will 
find forever in the depths of their 
dreams—it is not necessary to name 
Cleopatra. 

Beside her stood her favorite slave 
Charmion, waving a large fan of ibis 
feathers ; and a young girl was moisten- 
ing with scented water the little reed 
blinds attached to the windows of the 
naos, so that the air might only enter 
impregnated with fresh odors. 

Near the bed of repose, in a striped 
vase of alabaster with a slender neck 
and a peculiarly elegant, tapering shape, 
vaguely recalling the form of a heron, 
was placed a bouquet of lotus flowers, 
some of a celestial blue, others of a 
tender rose color, like the finger tips 
of Isis, the great goddess. 

Either from caprice or policy, Cleo- 
patra did not wear the Greek dress that 
day. She had just attended a panegyris 
—a religious festival—and was return- 
ing to her summer palace still clad in 
the Egyptian costume she had worn at 
the festival. 

Perhaps our fair readers will feel 
curious to know how Queen Cleopatra 
was attired on her return from the 
Mammisi of Hermonthis, whereat were 
worshiped the holy triad of the god 
Mandou, the goddess Ritho, and their 
son, Harphra; luckily we are able to 
satisfy them in this regard. 

For headdress Queen Cleopatra wore 
a kind of very light helmet of beaten 
gold, fashioned in the form of the body 
and wings of the sacred partridge. The 
wings, opening downward like fans, 
covered the temples, and extending be- 
low, almost to the neck, left exposed 


on either side, through a small apers 
ture, an ear rosier and more delicately 
curled than the shell whence arose that 
Venus whom the Egyptians named 
Athor; the tail of the bird occupied 
that place where our women wear their 
chignons; its body, covered with imbri- 
cated feathers, and painted in variegated 
enamel, concealed the upper part of the 
head; and its neck, gracefully curving 
forward over the forehead of the 
wearer, formed together with its little 
head a kind of horn-shaped ornament, 
all sparkling with precious stones; a 
symbolic crest, designed like a tower, 
completed this odd but elegant head- 
dress. Hair, dark as a starless night, 
flowed from beneath this helmet, and 
streamed in long tresses over the fair 
shoulders whereof the commencement 
only, alas! was left exposed by a collar- 
ette, or gorget, adorned with many rows 
of serpentine stones, azodrachs, and 
chrysoberyls; a linen robe diagonally 
cut—a mist of material, of woven air, 
ventus textilis as Petronius says, un- 
dulated in vapory whiteness about a 
lovely body whose outlines it scarcely 
shaded with the softest shading. This 
robe had half sleeves, tight at the shoul- 
der, but widening toward the elbows 
like our manches-d-sabot, and permit- 
ting a glimpse of an adorable arm and 
a perfect hand, the arm being clasped 
by six golden bracelets, and the hand 
adorned with a ring representing the 
sacred scarabeus. <A_ girdle, whose 
knotted ends hung down in front, con- 
fined this free-floating tunic at the 
waist ; a short cloak adorned with fring- 
ing completed the costume; and, if a 
few barbarous words will not frighten 
Parisian ears, we might add that the 
robe was called schenti, and the short 
cloak, calisiris. 

Finally, we may observe that Queen 
Cleopatra wore very thin, light sandals, 
turned up at the toes, and fastened over 
the instep, like the souliers-d-la-poulaine 
of the medieval chatelaines. 
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One of Cleopatra’s Nights 3 


But Queen Cleopatra did not wear 
that air of satisfaction which becomes 
a woman conscious of being perfectly 
beautiful and perfectly well dressed. 
She tossed and turned in her little bed, 
and her sudden movements momentarily 
disarranged the folds of her gauzy 
conopeum, which Charmion as often 
rearranged with inexhaustible patience, 
and without ceasing to wave her fan. 

“This room is stifling,” said Cleo- 
patra. “Even if Pthah the God of Fire 
established his forges in here, he could 
not make it hotter; the air is like the 
breath of a furnace!” And she mois- 
tened her lips with the tip of her little 
tongue, and stretched out her hand like 
a feverish patient seeking an absent cup. 

Charmion, ever attentive, at once 
clapped her hands. A _ black slave, 
clothed in a short tunic hanging in folds 
like an Albanian petticoat, and a panther 
skin thrown over his shoulders, entered 
with the suddenness of an apparition; 
with his left hand balancing a tray, 
laden with cups, and slices of water- 
melon, and carrying in his right a long 
vase with a spout like a modern teapot. 

The slave filled one of these cups, 
pouring the liquor into it from a con- 
siderable height with marvelous dexter- 
ity, and placed it before the queen. 
Cleopatra merely touched the beverage 
with her lips, laid the cup down beside 
her, and turning upon Charmion her 
beautiful, liquid black eyes, lustrous 
with living light, exclaimed: 

“OQ Charmion, I am weary unto 
death !”" 


CHAPTER II. 


Charmion, at once anticipating a con- 
fidence, assumed a look of pained 
sympathy, and drew nearer to her mis- 
tress. 

“I am horribly weary!” continued 
Cleopatra, letting her arms fall like one 
utterly discouraged. “This Egypt 
crushes, annihilates me; this sky with 
its implacable azure is sadder than the 


deep night of Erebus; never a cloud, 
never a shadow, and always that red, 
sanguine sun, which glares down upon 
you like the eye of a Cyclops. Ah, 
Charmion, I would give a pearl for one 
drop of rain! From the inflamed pupil 
of that sky of bronze no tear has ever 
yet fallen upon the desolation of this 
land; it is only a vast covering for a 
tomb—the dome of a necropolis; a sky 
dead and dried up like the mummies it 
hangs over; it weighs upon my shoul- 
ders like an over-heavy mantle; it con- 
strains and terrifies me; it seems to me 
that I could not stand up erect without 
striking my forehead against it. And, 
moreover, this land is truly an awful 
land; all things in it are gloomy, enig- 
matic, incomprehensible. Imagination 
has produced in it only monstrous 
chimeras and monuments immeasurable ; 
this architecture and this art fill one 
with fear; those colossi, whose stone- 
entangled limbs compel them to remain 
eternally sitting with their hands upon 
their knees, weary me with their stupid 
immobility. When, indeed, shall the 
giant come wlio is to take them by the 
hand and relieve them from their long 
watch of twenty centuries? For even 
granite itself must grow weary at last! 
Of what master, then, do they await 
the coming, to leave their mountain 
seats and rise in token of respect? Of 
what invisible flock are those huge 
sphinxes the guardians, crouching like 
dogs on the watch, that they never 
close their eyelids, and forever extend 
their claws in readiness to seize? Why 
are their stony eyes so obstinately fixed 
upon eternity and infinity? What weird 
secret do their firmly locked lips retain 
within their breasts? 

“Upon the walls, upon the columns, 
on the ceilings, on the floors, upon 
palaces and temples, in the long pas- 
sages and the deepest pits of the necro- 
poli, even within the bowels of the 
earth where light never comes, and 
where the flames of the torches die for 
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want of air, forever and everywhere 
are sculptured and painted interminable 
hieroglyphics, telling in language unin- 
telligible of things which are no longer 
known, and which belong, doubtless, to 
the vanished creations of the past— 
prodigious, buried works wherein a 
whole nation was sacrificed to write the 
epitaph of one king! Mystery and 
granite—this is Egypt! Truly a fair 
land for a young woman, and a young 
queen. 

“Menacing and funereal symbols 
alone meet the eye—the emblems of the 
pedum, the tau, allegorical globes, coil- 
ing serpents, and the scales in which 
souls are weighed—the unknown, death, 
nothingness. 

“And, moreover, Charmion, I tell you 
a thought haunts me which terrifies me. 
In other lands of the earth, corpses are 
burned, and their ashes soon mingle 
with the soil. Here, it is said that the 
living have no other occupation than 
that of preserving the dead. Potent 
balms save them from destruction; the 
remains endure after the soul has evapo- 
rated. Beneath this people lie twenty 
peoples; each city stands upon twenty 
layers of necropoli; each generation 
which passes away leaves a population 
of mummies to a shadowy city. 

“When I think upon those bandage- 
swathed myriads, then terrors seize me, 
and I feel my flesh creep. What do 
they mutter to each other? For they 
still have lips, and every ghost would 
find its body in the same state as when 
it quitted it, if they should all take the 
fancy to return. 

“Ah, truly is Egypt a sinister king- 
dom and little suited to me, the laugh- 
ter-loving and merry one. Everything 
in it incloses a mummy; that is the 
heart and the kernel of all things. To 
be the queen of mummies, to have none 
to converse with but statues in con- 
strained and rigid attitudes—this is, in 
truth, a cheerful lot. Again, if I only 
had some heartfelt passion to relieve 


this melancholy, some interest in lif 
if I could but love somebody or some 
thing; if I were even loved; but I am 
not. 

“This is why I am weary, Charmion, 
With love, this grim and arid Egypt 
would seem to me fairer than even 
Greece with her ivory gods, her tem- 
ples of snowy marble, her groves of 
laurel, and fountains of living water, 
There I should never dream of the 
weird face of Anubis and the ghastly 
terrors of the cities underground.” 

Charmion smiled incredulously, 

“That ought not, surely, to be a 
source of much grief to you, O queen; 
for every glance of your eyes trans- 
pierces hearts, like the golden arrows 
of Eros himself.” 

“Can a queen,” answered Cleopatra, 
“ever know whether it is her face or 
her diadem that is loved? The rays of 
her starry crown dazzle the eyes and 
the heart. Were I to descend from the 
height of my throne, would I even have 
the celebrity or the popularity of Bac- 
chis or Archianassa, of the first cour- 
tesan from Athens or Miletus? A queen 
is something so far removed from men, 
so elevated, so widely separated from 
them, so impossible for them to reach! 
What presumption dare flatter itself in 
such an enterprise? It is not simply a 
woman, it is an august and sacred be- 
ing that has no sex, and that is wor- 
shiped kneeling without being loved. 
Who was ever really enamored of Hera 
the snowy-armed or Pallas of the sea- 
green eyes? Who ever sought to kiss 
the silver feet of Thetis or the rosy fin- 
gers of Aurora? What lover of the 
divine beauties ever took unto himself 
wings that he might soar to the golden 
palaces of heaven? Respect and fear 
chili hearts in our presence, and in 
order to obtain the love of our equals, 
one must descend into those necropoli 
of which I have just been speaking.” 

Although she offered no further ob- 
jection to the arguments of her mis- 
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tress, a vague smile which played about 
the lips of the handsome Greek slave 
showed that she had little faith in the 
inviolability of the royal person. 

“Ah,” continued Cleopatra, “I wish 
that something would happen to me, 
some strange, unexpected adventure. 
The songs of the poets; the dances of 
the Syrian slaves; the banquets, rose 
garlanded, and prolonged into the 
dawn; the nocturnal races; the La- 
conian dogs; the tame lions; the hump- 
backed dwarfs; the brotherhood of the 
Inimitables; the combats of the arena; 
the new dresses; the byssus robes; the 
clusters of pearls; the perfumes from 
Asia; the most exquisite of luxuries; 
the wildest of splendors—nothing any 
longer gives me pleasure. Everything 
has become indifferent to me, every- 
thing is insupportable to me.” 

“It is easily to be seen,” muttered 
Charmion to herself, “that the queen 
has not had a lover nor had any one 
killed for a whole month.” 

Fatigued with so lengthy a tirade, 
Cleopatra once more took the cup placed 
beside her, moistened her lips with it, 
and putting her head beneath her arm, 
like a dove putting its head under its 
wing, composed herself for slumber as 
best she could. Charmion unfastened 
her sandals and commenced to gently 
tickle the soles of her feet with a pea- 
cock’s feather, and sleep soon sprinkled 
his golden dust upon the beautiful eyes 
of Ptolemy’s sister. 

While Cleopatra sleeps, let us ascend 
upon deck and enjoy the glorious sun- 
set view. A broad band of violet color, 
warmed deeply with ruddy tints toward 
the West, occupies all the lower portion 
of the sky. By the aid of this crepus- 
cular light you may perceive afar off, 
like a grain of dust floating upon quick- 
silver, a little brown speck trembling in 
the network of luminous ripples. Is it 
a teal diving, a tortoise lazily drifting 
with the current, a crocodile raising the 
tip of his scaly snout above the water 


to breathe the cooler air of evening, the 
back of a hippopotamus gleaming amid- 
stream, or perhaps a rock left bare by 
the falling of the river? For the an- 
cient Opi-Mou, Father of Waters, 
sadly needs to replenish his dry urn 
from the solstitial rains of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. 

It is none of these. By the atoms of 
Osiris so deftly resewn together, it is 
a man, who seems to walk, to skate, 
upon the water! Now the frail bark 
which sustains him becomes visible, a 
very nutshell of a boat, a hollow fish; 
three strips of bark fitted together— 
one for the bottom and two for the 
sides—and strongly fastened at either 
end by cord well smeared with bitumen, 
The man stands erect, with one foot 
on either side of this fragile vessel, 
which he impels with a single oar that 
also serves the purpose of a rudder; 


‘and, although the royal cangia moves 


rapidly under the efforts of the fifty 
rowers, the little black bark visibly 
gains upon it. 

Cleopatra desired some strange ad- 
venture, something wholly unexpected. 
This little bark which moves so mys- 
teriously seems to us to be conveying 
an adventure, or, at least, an adventurer. 
Perhaps it contains the hero of our 
story; the thing is not impossible. 

At any rate he was a handsome youth 
of twenty, with hair so black that it 
seemed to own a tinge of blue, a skin 
blond as gold, and a form so perfectly 
proportioned that he might have been 
taken for a bronze statue by Lysippus. 
Although he had been rowing for a 
very long time he betrayed no sign of 
fatigue, and not a single drop of sweat 
bedewed his forehead. 

The sun half sank below the horizon, 
and against his broken disk figured the 
dark silhouette of a far-distant city, 
which the eye could not have distin- 
guished but for this accidental effect of 
light. His radiance soon faded alto- 
gether away, and the stars, fair night 
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flowers of heaven, opened their chal- 
ices of gold in the azure of the firma- 
ment. The royal cangia, closely fol- 
lowed by the little bark, stopped before 
a huge marble stairway, whereof each 
step supported one of those sphinxes 
that Cleopatra so much detested. This 
was the landing place of the summer 
palace, 

Cleopatra, leaning upon Charmion, 
passed swiftly, like a gleaming vision, 
between a double line of lantern-bear- 
ing slaves. 

The youth took from the bottom of 
his little boat a great lion skin, threw 
it across his shoulders, drew the tiny 
shell upon the beach, and wended his 
way toward the palace. 


CHAPTER III. 


Who is this young man, balancing 
himself upon a fragment of bark, who 
dares follow the royal cangia, and is 
able to contend in a race of speed 


against fifty strong rowers from the 
land of Kush, all naked to the waist, 


and anointed with palm oil? What 
secret motive urges him to this swift 
pursuit? That, indeed, is one of the 
many things we are obliged to know in 
our character of the intuition-gifted 
poet, for whose benefit all men, and 
even all women—a much more difficult 
matter—must have in their breasts that 
little window which Momus of old de- 
manded. 

It is not a very easy thing to find out 
precisely what a young man from the 
land of Kemi, who followed the barge 
of Cleopatra, queen and goddess Ever- 
getes, on her return from the Mammisi 
of Hermonthis two thousand years ago, 
was then thinking of. But we shall 
make the effort notwithstanding. 

Meiamoun, son of Mandouschopsh, 
was a youth of strange character ; noth- 
ing by which ordinary minds are 
affected made any impression upon him. 
He seemed to belong to some loftier 


race, and might well have been re- % 
garded as the offspring of some divine 7 
indiscretion. His glance had the 
steady brilliancy of a falcon’s gaze, and 
a serene majesty sat on his brow as 
upon a pedestal of marble; a noble 
pride curled his upper lip, and ex- 
panded his nostrils like those of a fiery 
horse. Although owning a grace of 
form almost maidenly in its delicacy, 
and though the bosom of the fair and 
effeminate god Dionysos was not more 
softly rounded or smoother than his, 
yet beneath this soft exterior were hid- 
den sinews of steel and the strength of 
Hercules—a strange privilege of cer- 
tain antique natures to unite in them- 
selves the beauty of woman with the 
strength of man. 

As for his complexion, we must ac- 
knowledge that it was of a tawny orange 
color, a hue little in accordance with 
our white-and-rose ideas of beauty; but 
which did not prevent him from being 
a very charming young man, much 
sought after by all kinds of women— 
yellow, red, copper-colored, sooty-black, 
or golden skinned, and even by one fair, 
white Greek. 

Do not suppose from this that 
Meiamoun’s lot was altogeiher enviable. 
The ashes of aged Priam, the very 
snows of Hippolytus, were not more in- 
sensible or more frigid; the young 
white-robed neophyte preparing for the 
initiation into the mysteries of Isis led 
no chaster life; the young maiden be- 
numbed by the icy shadow of her 
mother was not more shyly pure. 

Nevertheless, for so coy a youth, the 
pleasures of Meiamoun were certainly 
of a singular nature. He would go forth 
quietly some morning with his little 
buckler of hippopotamus hide, his harpe 
or curved sword, a triangular bow, and 
a snakeskin quiver filled with barbed ar- 
rows; then he would ride at a gallop 
far into the desert, upon his slender- 
limbed, small-headed, wild-maned mare, 
until he could find some lion tracks. 
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He especially delighted in taking the 
little lion cubs from underneath the 
belly of their mother. In all things he 
loved the perilous or the unachievable. 
He preferred to walk where it seemed 
inipossible for any human being to ob- 
tain a foothold, or to swim in a raging 
torrent, and he had accordingly chosen 
the neighborhood of the cataracts for 
his bathing place in the Nile. The 
abyss called him! 

Such was Meiamoun, son of Mandou- 
schopsh. 

For some time his humors had been 
growing more savage than ever. Dur- 
ing whole months he buried himself in 
the Ocean of Sands, returning only at 
long intervals. Vainly would his un- 
easy mother lean from her terrace and 
gaze anxiously down the long road with 
tireless eyes. At last, after weary wait- 
ing, a little whirling cloud of dust would 
become visible in the horizon, and 
finally the cloud would open to allow 
a full view of Meiamoun, all covered 
with dust, riding upon a mare gaunt as 
a wolf, with red and bloodshot eyes, 
nostrils trembling, and huge scars along 
her flanks—scars which certainly were 
not made by spurs. 

After having hung up in his room 
some hyena or lion skin, he would start 
off again. 

And yet no one might have been hap- 
pier than Meiamoun. He was beloved 
by Nephthe, daughter of the priest 
Afomouthis, and the loveliest woman of 
the Nome Arsinoites. Only such a be- 
ing as Meiamoun could have failed to 
see that Nephthe had the most charm- 
ingly oblique and indescribably volup- 
tuous eyes, a mouth sweetly illuminated 
by ruddy smiles, little teeth of won- 
drous whiteness and transparency, arms 
exquisitely round, and feet more per- 
fect than the jasper feet of the statue 
of Isis, Assuredly there was not a 
smaller hand nor longer hair than hers 
in all Egypt. The charms of Nephthe 
could have been eclipsed only by those 


of Cleopatra. But who could dare to 
dream of loving Cleopatra? Ixion, 
enamored of Juno, strained only a cloud 
to his bosom, and must forever roll the 
wheel of his punishment in hell. 

It was Cleopatra whom Meiamoun 
loved. 

He had at first striven to tame this 
wild passion; he had wrestled fiercely 
with it; but love cannot be strangled 
even as a lion is strangled, and the 
strong skill of the mightiest athlete 
avails nothing in such a contest. The 
arrow had remained in the wound, and 
he carried it with him everywhere. The 
radiant and splendid image of Cleo- 
patra, with her golden-pointed diadem 
and her imperial purple, standing above 
a nation on their knees, illumined his 
nightly dreams and his waking thoughts. 
Like some imprudent man who has 
dared to look at the sun and forever 
thereafter beholds an impalpable blot 
floating before his eyes, so Meiamoun 
ever beheld Cleopatra. Eagles may gaze 
undazzled at the sun, but what diamond 
eye can with impunity fix itself upon a 
beautiful woman, a beautiful queen? 

He commenced at last to spend his 
life in wandering about the neighbor- 
hood of the royal dwelling, that he 
might at least breathe the same air as 
Cleopatra, that he might sometimes kiss 
the almost imperceptible print of her 
foot upon the sand—a happiness, alas! 
rare indeed. He attended the sacred 
festivals and panegyreis, striving to ob- 
tain one beaming glance of her eyes, to 
catch in passing one stealthy glimpse of 
her loveliness in some of its thousand 
varied aspects. At other moments, 
filled with sudden shame of this mad 
life, he gave himself up to the chase 
with redoubled ardor, and sought by 
fatigue to tame the ardor of his blood 
and the impetuosity of his desires. 

He had gone to the panegyris of 
Hermonthis, and, in the vague hope of 
beholding the queen again for an in- 
stant as she disembarked at the summer 
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palace, had followed her cangia in his 
boat—little heeding the sharp stings of 
the sun—through a heat intense enough 
to make the panting sphinxes melt in 
lava sweat upon their reddened pedes- 
tals. 

And then he felt that the supreme 
moment was nigh, that the decisive in- 
stant of his life was at hand, and that 
he could not die with his secret in his 
breast. 

It is a strange situation truly to find 
oneself enamored of a queen. It is as 
though one loved a star; yet she, the 
star, comes forth nightly to sparkle in 
her place in heaven. It is a kind of 
mysterious rendezvous. You may find 
her again, you may see her; she is not 
offended at your gaze. Oh, misery! to 


be poor, unknown, obscure, seated at 
the very foot of the ladder, and to feel 
one’s heart breaking with love for some- 
thing glittering, solemn, and magnificent 
—for a woman whose meanest female 
attendant would scorn you!—to gaze 


fixedly and fatefully upon one who 
never sees you, who never will see you; 
one to whom you are no more than a 
ripple on the sea of humanity, in nowise 
differing from the other ripples, and 
who might a hundred times encounter 
you without once recognizing you; to 
have no reason to offer, should an op- 
portunity for addressing her present it- 
self, in excuse for such mad audacity— 
neither poetical talent, nor great genius, 
nor any superhuman qualification— 
nothing but love; and to be able to offer 
in exchange for beauty, nobility, power, 
and all imaginable splendor only one’s 
passion and one’s youth—rare offer- 
ings, forsooth! 

Such were the thoughts which over- 
whelmed Meiamoun, Lying upon the 
sand, supporting his chin on his palms, 
he permitted himself to be lifted and 
borne away by the inexhaustible current 
of reverie; he sketched out a thousand 
projects, each madder than the last. He 
felt convinced that he was seeking after 


the unattainable, but he lacked the cours) 
age to frankly renounce his undertak-j 
ing, and a perfidious hope came to whis- 
per some lying promises in his ear. 

“Athor, mighty goddess,” he mur- 
mured in a deep voice, “what evil have 
I done against thee that I should be 
made thus miserable? Art thou aveng- 
ing thyself for my disdain of Nephthe, 
daughter of the priest Afomouthis? 
Hast thou afflicted me thus for having 
rejected the love of Lamia, the Athe- 
nian hetaira, or of Flora, the Roman 
courtesan? Is it my fault that my 
heart should be sensible only to the 
matchless beauty of thy rival, Cleo- 
patra? Why hast thou wounded my 
soul with the envenomed arrow of un- 
attainable love? What sacrifice, what 
offerings dost thou desire? Must I 
erect to thee a chapel of the rosy marble 
of Syene with columns crowned by 
gilded capitals, a ceiling all of one 
block, and hieroglyphics deeply sculp- 
tured by the best workmen of Memphis 
and of Thebes? Answer me.” 

Like all gods or goddesses thus in- 
voked, Athor answered not a word, and 
Meiamoun resolved upon a desperate 
expedient. 

Cleopatra, on her part, likewise in- 
voked the goddess Athor. She prayed 
for a new pleasure, for some fresh sen- 
sation. As she languidly reclined upon 
her couch she thought to herself that 
the number of the senses was sadly 
limited, that the most exquisite refine- 
ments of delight soon yielded to satiety, 
and that it was really no small task for 
a queen to find means of occupying her 
time. To test new poisons upon slaves; 
to make men fight with tigers, or gladi- 
ators with each other; to drink pearls 
dissolved; to swallow the wealth of a 
whole province—all these things had be- 
come commonplace and insipid. 

Charmion was fairly at her wit’s end, 
and knew not what to do for her mis- 
tress. 

Suddenly a 


whistling sound was 
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heard, and an arrow buried itself, quiv- 
ering, in the cedar wainscoting of the 
wall, 

Cleopatra well-nigh fainted with 
terror. Charmion ran to the window, 
leaned out, and beheld only a flake of 
foam on the surface of the river, A 
scroll of papyrus encircled the wood of 
the arrow. It bore only these words, 
written in Phoenician characters, “I 
love you!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“I love you,” repeated Cleopatra, 
making the serpent-coiling strip of pa- 
pyrus writhe between her delicate white 
fingers. “Those are the words I longed 
for. What intelligent spirit, what in- 
visible genius has thus so fully com- 
prehended my desire?” 

And thoroughly aroused from her 
languid torpor, she sprang out of bed 
with the agility of a cat which has 
scented a mouse, placed her little ivory 
feet in her embroidered tatbebs, threw 
a byssus tunic over her shoulders, and 
ran to the window from which Char- 
mion was still gazing. 

The night was clear and calm. The 
risen moon outlined with huge angles 
of light and shadow the architectural 
masses of the palace, which stood out 
in strong relief against a background of 
bluish transparency; and the waters of 
the river, wherein her reflection length- 
ened into a shining column, were frosted 
with silvery ripples. A gentle breeze, 
such as might have been mistaken for 
the respiration of the slumbering 
sphinxes, quivered among the reeds and 
shook the azure bells of the lotus flow- 
ers; the cables of the vessels moored 
to the Nile’s banks groaned feebly, and 
the rippling tide moaned upon the shore 
like a dove lamenting for its mate. A 
vague perfume of vegetation, sweeter 
than that of the aromatics burned in the 
anschir of the priests of Anubis, floated 
into the chamber. It was one of those 
enchanted nights of the Orient, which 


are more splendid than our fairest 
days; for our sun can ill compare with 
that Oriental moon, 

“Do you not see far over there, al- 
most in the middle of the river, the 
head of a man swimming? See, he 
crosses that track of light, and passes 
into the shadow beyond! He is already 
out of sight!” And, supporting herself 
upon Charmion’s shoulder, she leaned 
out, with half of her fair body beyond 
the sill of the window, in the effort to 
catch another glimpse of the mysterious 
swimmer ; but a grove of Nile acacias, 
dhoum palms, and sayals flung its deep 
shadow upon the river in that direc- 
tion, and protected the flight of the 
daring fugitive. If Meiamoun had but 
had the courtesy to look back, he might 
have beheld Cleopatra, the sidereal 
queen, eagerly seeking him through the 
night gloom—he, the poor, obscure 
Egyptian, the miserable lion hunter. 

“Charmion, Charmion, send hither 
Phrehipephbour, the chief of the row- 
ers, and have two boats dispatched in 
pursuit of that man!” cried Cleopatra, 
whose curiosity was excited to the high- 
est pitch. 

Phrehipephbour appeared, a man of 
the race of Nahasi, with large hands 
and muscular arms, wearing a red cap 
not unlike a Phrygian helmet in form, 
and clad only in a pair of narrow draw- 
ers diagonally striped with white and 
blue. His huge torso, entirely nude, 
black and polished like a globe of jet, 
shone under the lamplight. He received 
the commands of the queen and in- 
stantly retired to execute them. 

Two long, narrow boats, so light that 
the least inattention to equilibrium 
would capsize them, were soon cleaving 
the waters of the Nile with hissing 
rapidity under the efforts of the twen- 
ty vigorous rowers, but the pursuit was 
all in vain. After searching the river 
banks in every direction, and carefully 
exploring every patch of reeds, Phre- 
hipephbour returned to the palace, hav- 
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ing only succeeded in putting to flight 
some solitary heron which had _ been 
sleeping on one leg, or in troubling the 
digestion of some terrified crocodile. 

So intense was the vexation of Cleo- 
patra at being thus foiled, that she felt 
a strong inclination to condemn Phre- 
hipephbour either to the wild beasts or 
to the hardest labor at the grindstone. 
Happily, Charmion interceded for the 
trembling unfortunate, who turned pale 
with fear, despite his black skin. It 
was the first time in Cleopatra’s life 
that one of her desires had not been 
gratified as soon as expressed, and she 
experienced, in consequence, a kind of 
uneasy surprise; a first doubt, as it 
were, of her own omnipotence. 

She, Cleopatra, wife and sister of 
Ptolemy—she who had been proclaimed 
goddess Evergetes, living queen of the 
regions Above and Below, Eye of Light, 
Chosen of the Sun—as may still be read 
within the cartouches sculptured on the 
walls of the temples—she to find an 
obstacle in her path, to have wished 
aught that failed of accomplishment, to 
have spoken and not been obeyed! As 
well be the wife of some wretched 
Paraschistes, some corpse cutter, and 
melt natron in a caldron! It was mon- 
strous, preposterous! And none but 
the most gentle and clement of queens 
could have refrained from crucifying 
that miserable Phrehipephbour. 

You wished for some adventure, 
something strange and unexpected. 
Your wish has been gratified. You find 
that your kingdom is not so dead as 
you deemed it. It was not the stony 
arm of a statue which shot that arrow; 
it was not from a mummy’s heart that 
came those three words which have 
moved even you—you who smilingly 
watched your poisoned slaves dashing 
their heads and beating their feet upon 
your beautiful mosaic and porphyry 
pavements in the convulsions of death 
agony; you who even applauded the 
tiger which boldly buried its muzzle in 


the flank of some vanquished gladiator, 9 

You could obtain all else you might | 
wish for—chariots of silver, starred 
with emeralds; griffin-quadrigere ; tu- 
nics of purple thrice dyed; mirrors of 
molten steel, so clear that you might 
find the charms of your loveliness faith- 
fully copied in them; robes from the 
land of Serica, so fine and subtly light 
that they could be drawn through the 
ring worn upon your little finger; 
Orient pearls of wondrous color; cups 
wrought by Myron or Lysippus; Indian 
paroquets that speak like poets—all 
things else you could obtain, even should 
you ask for the cestus of Venus or 
the pshent of Isis, but most certainly 
you cannot this night capture the man 
who shot the arrow which still quivers 
in the cedar wood of your couch. 

The task of the slaves who must dress 
you to-morrow will not be a grateful 
one. They will hardly escape with 
blows. The bosom of the unskillful 
waiting maid will be apt to prove a 
cushion for the golden pins of the toi- 
let, and the poor hairdresser will run 
great risk of being suspended by her 
feet from the ceiling. 

“Who could have had the audacity to 
send me this avowal upon the shaft of 
an arrow? Could it have becn the No- 
march Amoun-Ra who fancies himself 
handsomer than. the Apollo of the 
Greeks? What think you, Charmion? 
Or perhaps Cheapsiro, commander of 
Hermothybia, who is so boastful of his 
conquests in the land of Kush? Or is 
it not more likely to have been young 
Sextus, that Roman debauchee who 
paints his face, lisps in speaking, and 
wears sleeves in the fashion of the 
Persians ?” 

“Queen, it was none of those. 
Though you are indeed the fairest of 
women, those men only flatter you; 
they do not love you. The Nomarch 
Amoun-Ra has chosen himself an idol 
to which he will be forever faithful, 
and that is his own person, The war- 
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rior Cheapsiro thinks of nothing save 
the pleasure of recounting his victories. 
As for Sextus, he is so seriously occu- 
pied with the preparation of a new cos- 
metic that he cannot dream of anything 
else. Besides, he has just purchased 
some Laconian dresses, a number of 
yellow tunics embroidered with gold, 
and some Asiatic children which absorb 
all his time. Not one of those fine lords 
would risk his head in so daring and 
dangerous an undertaking ; they do not 
love you well enough for that. 

“Yesterday, in your cangia, you said 
that men dared not fix their dazzled 
eyes upon you; that they knew only 
how to turn pale in your presence, to 
fall at your feet and supplicate your 
mercy; and that your sole remaining 
resource would be to awake some an- 
cient, bitumen-perfumed Pharaoh from 
his gilded coffin. Now here is an ardent 
and youthful heart that loves you. 
What will you do with it?” 

Cleopatra that night sought slumber 
in vain, She tossed feverishly upon her 
couch, and long and vainly invoked 
Morpheus, the brother of Death. She 
incessantly repeated that she was the 
most unhappy of queens, that every one 
sought to persecute her, and that her 
life had become insupportable; woeful 
lamentations which had little effect upon 
Charmion, although she pretended to 
sympathize with them. 

Let us for a while leave Cleopatra to 
seek fugitive sleep, and direct her sus- 
picions successively upon each noble of 
the court. Let us return to Meiamoun, 
and as we are much more sagacious 
‘'an Phrehipephbour, chief of the row- 
‘(.3, we shall have no difficulty in find- 
ing him. 

Terrified at his own hardihood, Meia- 
moun had thrown himself into the Nile, 
and had succeeded in swimming the cur- 
rent and gaining the little grove of 
dhoum palms before Phrehipephbour 
had even launched the two boats in pur- 
suit of him. 


When he had recovered breath, and 
brushed back his long, black locks, all 
damp with river foam, behind his ears, 
he began to feel more at ease, more 
inwardly calm. Cleopatra possessed 
something which had come from him; 
some sort of communication was now 
established between them. Cleopatra 
was thinking of him, Meiamoun. Per- 
haps that thought might be one of 
wrath; but then he had at least been 
able to awake some feeling within her, 
whether of fear, anger, or pity. He 
had forced her to the consciousness of 
his existence. It was true that he had 
forgotten to inscribe his name upon the 
papyrus scroll, but what more of him 
could the queen have learned from the 
inscription, Meiamoun, son of Mandou- 
schopsh? In her eyes the slave and the 
monarch were equal. A- goddess in 
choosing a peasant for her lover stoops 
no lower than in choosing a patrician 
or a king. The immortals from a 
height so lofty can behold only love in 
the man of their choice. 

The thought which had weighed upon 
his breast like the knee of a colossus of 
brass had at last departed. It had trav- 
ersed the air; it had even reached the 
queen herself, the apex of the triangle, 
the inaccessible summit. It had aroused 
curiosity in that impassive heart; a 
prodigious advance, truly, toward suc- 
cess. 

Meiamoun, indeed, never suspected 
that he had so thoroughly succeeded in 
this wise, but he felt more tranquil; for 
he had sworn unto himself by that 
mystic Bari who guides the souls of 
the dead to Amenthi, by the sacred 
birds Bermou and Ghenghen, by Typhon 
and by Osiris, and by all things awful 
in Egyptian mythology, that he should 
be the accepted lover of Cleopatra, 
though it were but for a single night, 
though for only a single hour, though 
it should cost him his life and even his 
very soul. 

If we must explain how he had fallen 
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so deeply in love with a woman whom 
he had beheld only from afar off, and 
to whom he had hardly dared to raise 
his eyes—even he who was wont to gaze 
fearlessly into the yellow eyes of the 
lion—or how the tiny seed of love, 
chance-fallen upon his heart, had grown 
there so rapidly and extended its roots 
so deeply, we can answer only that it 
is a mystery which we are unable to ex- 
plain. We have already said of Meia- 
moun—the abyss called him. 

Once assured that Phrehipephbour 
had returned with his rowers, he again 
threw himself into the current and once 
more swam toward the palace of Cleo- 
patra, whose lamp still shone through 
the window curtains like a painted star. 
Never did Leander swim with more 
courage and vigor toward the tower of 
Sestos; yet for Meiamoun no Hero was 
waiting, ready to pour vials of perfume 
upon his head to dissipate the briny 
odors of the sea and banish the sharp 
kisses of the storm. 

A strong blow from some keen lance 
or harpe was certainly the worst he had 
to fear, and in truth he had but little 
fear of such things. 

He swam close under the walls of 
the palace, which bathed its marble feet 
in the river’s depths, and paused an in- 
stant before a submerged archway into 
which the waters rushed downward in 
eddying whirls. Twice, thrice he 
plunged into the vortex unsuccessfully. 
At last, with better luck, he found the 
opening and disappeared. 

This archway was the opening to a 
vaulted canal which conducted the wa- 
ters of the Nile into the baths of Cleo- 
patra. 


CHAPTER V., 

Cleopatra found no rest until morn- 
ing, at the hour when wandering dreams 
reenter the Ivory Gate. Amid the il- 
lusions of sleep she beheld all kinds of 
lovers swimming rivers and _ scaling 
walls in order to come to her, and, 


through the vague souvenirs of the® 
night before, her dreams appeared fairly) 
riddled with arrows bearing declara- 
tions of love. Starting nervously from 
time to time in her troubled slumbers, 
she struck her little feet unconsciously 
against the bosom of Charmion, who 
lay across the foot of the bed to serve 
her as a cushion. 

When she awoke, a merry sunbeam 
was playing through the window cur- 
tain, whose woof it penetrated with a 
thousand tiny points of light, and thence 
came familiarly to the bed, flitting like 
a golden butterfly over her lovely shoul- 
ders, which it lightly touched in passing 
by with a luminous kiss. Happy sun- 
beam, which the gods might well have 
envied. 

In a faint voice, like that of a sick 
child, Cleopatra asked to be lifted out 
of bed. Two of her women raised her 
in their arms and gently laid her on a 
tiger skin stretched upon the floor, of 
which the eyes were formed of car- 
buncles and the claws of gold. Char- 
mion wrapped her in a calasiris of linen 
whiter than milk, confined her 
hair in a net of woven silver threads, 
tied to her little feet cork tat- 
bebs upon the soles of which were 
painted, in token of contempt, two 
grotesque figures, representing two men 
of the races of’ Nahasi and Nahmou, 
bound hand and foot, so that Cleopatra 
literally deserved the epithet, “Concul- 
catrix of Nations’—“Trampler of Na- 
tions”—which the royal cartouche in- 
scriptions bestow upon her. 

It was the hour for the bath. Cleo- 
patra went to bathe, accompanied by her 
women. 

The baths of Cleopatra were built in 
the midst of immense gardens, filled 
with mimosas, aloes, carob trees, citron 
trees, and Persian apple trees, whose 
luxuriant freshness afforded a delicious 
contrast to the arid appearance of the 
neighboring vegetation. There, too, 
vast terraces uplifted masses of verdant 
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foliage, and enabled flowers to climb 
almost to the very sky upon gigantic 
stairways of rose-colored granite ; vases 
of Pentelic marble bloomed at the end 
of each step like huge lily flowers, and 
the plants they contained seemed only 
their pistils; chimeras caressed into 
form by the chisels of the most skillful 
Greek sculptors, and less stern of as- 
pect than the Egyptian sphinxes, with 
their grim mien and moody attitudes, 
softly extended their limbs upon the 
flower-strewn turf, like shapely white 
leverets upon a drawing-room carpet. 
A double row of these delightful mon- 
sters lined the alley which led from the 
palace to the bathing halls. 

At the end of this alley was a huge 
fountain basin, approached by four por- 
phyry stairways. Through the trans- 
parent depths of the diamond-clear wa- 
ter the steps could be seen descending 
to the bottom of the basin, which was 
strewn with gold dust in lieu of sand. 
From the portico was visible an extend- 
ing expanse of freshly humid, bluish- 
green verdure and cool shade, a frag- 
ment of the Vale of Tempe transported 
to Egypt. The famous gardens of 
Semiramis would not have borne com- 
parison with these. 

We will not pause to describe the 
seven or eight other halls of various 
temperature, with their hot and cold 
vapors, perfume boxes, cosmetics, oils, 
pumice stone, gloves of woven horse- 
hair, and all the refinements of the 
antique balneatory art brought to the 
highest pitch of voluptuous perfection. 

Hither came Cleopatra, leaning with 
one hand upon the shoulder of Char- 
mion. She had taken at least thirty 
steps all by herself. Mighty effort, 
enormous fatigue! A tender tint of 
rose commenced to suffuse the trans- 
parent skin of her cheeks, refreshing 
their passionate pallor; a blue network 
of veins relieved the amber blondness 
of her temples; her marble forehead, 
low like the antique foreheads, but full 


and perfect in form, united by one 
faultless line with a straight nose, finely 
chiseled as a cameo, with rosy nostrils 
which the least emotion made palpitate 
like the nostrils of an amorous tigress; 
the lips of her small, rounded mouth, 
slightly separated from the nose, wore 
a disdainful curve; but an unbridled 
voluptuousness, and indescribable vital 
warmth, glowed in the brilliant crim- 
son and humid luster of the under lip. 
Her eyes were shaded by level eyelids, 
and eyebrows slightly arched and deli- 
cately outlined. We cannot attempt by 
description to convey an idea of their 
brilliancy. It was a fire, a languor, a 
sparkling limpidity which might have 
made even the dog-headed Anubis 
giddy. Every glance of her eyes was 
in itself a poem richer than aught of 
Homer or Mimnermus. An_ imperial 
chin, replete with force and power to 
command, worthily completed this 
charming profile. 

She stood erect upon the upper step 
of the basin, in an attitude full of 
proud grace; her figure slightly thrown 
back, and one foot in suspense, like a 
goddess about to leave her pedestal, 
whose eyes still linger on heaven. Her 
robe fell in two superb folds from the 
peaks of her bosom to her feet in un- 
broken lines. Had Cleomenes been her 
contemporary and enjoyed the happiness 
of beholding her thus, he would have 
broken his Venus in despair. 

Before entering the water she bade 
Charmion, for a new caprice, to change 
her silver hair net; she preferred to be 
crowned with reeds and lotus flowers, 
like a water divinity. Charmion obeyed, 
and her liberated hair fell in black cas- 
cades over her shoulders, and shadowed 
her beautiful cheeks in rich bunches, 
like ripening grapes. 

Then the linen tunic, which had been 
confined only by one golden clasp, 
glided down over her marble body, and 
fell in a white cloud at her feet, like 
the swan at the feet of Leda. 
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And Meiamoun, where was he? 

Oh, cruel lot, that so many insensible 
objects should enjoy the favors which 
would ravish a lover with delight! The 
wind which toys with a wealth of per- 
fumed hair, or kisses beautiful lips with 
kisses which it is unable to appreciate; 
the water which envelops an adorably 
beautiful body in one universal kiss, 
and is yet, notwithstanding, indifferent 
to that exquisite pleasure; the mirror 
which reflects so many charming 
images; the buskin or tatbeb which 
clasps a divine little foot—oh, what hap- 
piness lost! 

Cleopatra dipped her pink heel in the 
water and descended a few steps. The 
quivering flood made a silver belt about 
her waist, and silver bracelets about her 
arms, and rolled in pearls like a broken 
necklace over her bosom and shoulders ; 
her wealth of hair, lifted by the water, 
extended behind her like a royal mantle ; 
even in the bath she was a queen. She 
swam to and fro, dived, and brought 


up handfuls of gold dust with which 


she laughingly pelted some of her 
women. Again, she clung suspended 
to the balustrade of the basin, conceal- 
ing or exposing her treasures of loveli- 
ness—now permitting only her lustrous 
and polished back to be seen, now show- 
ing her whole figure, like Venus Ana- 
dyomene, and incessantly varying the 
aspects of her beauty. 

Suddenly she uttered a cry as shrill as 
that of Diana surprised by Actzon. 
She had seen gleaming through the 
neighboring foliage a burning eye, yel- 
low and phosphoric as the eye of a 
crocodile or lion. 

It was Meiamoun, who, crouching be- 
hind a tuft of leaves, and trembling like 
a fawn in a field of wheat, was intoxi- 
cating himself with the dangerous pleas- 
ure of beholding the queen in her bath. 
Though brave even to temerity, the cry 
of Cleopatra passed through his heart, 
coldly piercing as the blade of a sword. 
A deathlike sweat covered his whole 


body; his arteries hissed through his § 
temples with a sharp sound; the iron 
hand of anxious fear had seized him 
by the throat and was strangling him. 

The eunuchs rushed forward, lance 
in hand. Cleopatra pointed out to them 
the group of trees, where they found 
Meiamoun crouching in concealment. 
Defense was out of the question. He 
attempted none, and suffered himself 
to be captured. They prepared to kill 
him with that cruel and stupid impassi- 
bility characteristic of eunuchs; but 
Cleopatra, who, in the interim, had cov- 
ered herself with her calasiris, made 
signs to them to stop, and bring the 
prisoner before her. 

Meiamoun could only fall upon his 
knees and stretch forth suppliant hands 
to her, as to the altars of the gods. 

“Are you some assassin bribed by 
Rome, or for what purpose have you 
entered these sacred precincts from 
which all men are excluded ?” demanded 
Cleopatra with an imperious gesture of 
interrogation. 

“May my soul be found light in the 
balance of Amenti, and may Tmei, 
daughter of the Sun and goddess of 
Truth, punish me if I have ever en- 
tertained a thought of evil against you, 
O queen!” answered Meiamoun, still 
upon his knees. 

Sincerity and loyalty were written 
upon his countenance in characters so 
transparent that Cleopatra immediately 
banished her suspicions, and looked 
upon the young Egyptian with a look 
less stern and wrathful. She saw that 
he was beautiful. 

“Then what motive could have 
prompted you to enter a place where 
you could only expect to meet death?” 

“T love you!” murmured Meiamoun 
in a low, but distinct voice; for his 
courage had returned, as in every des- 
perate situation when the odds against 
him could be no worse. 

“Ah!” cried Cleopatra, bending to- 
ward him, and seizing his arm with a 
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sudden brusque movement. “So, then, 
it was you who shot that arrow with 
the papyrus scroll! By Oms, the dog 
of hell, you are a very foolhardy 
wretch! I now recognize you. I long 
observed you wandering like a com- 
plaining shade about the places where 
I dwell. You were at the Procession 
of Isis, at the Panegyris of Hermon- 
this. You followed the royal cangia. 
Ah! you must have a queen? You have 
no mean ambitions. You expect, with- 
out doubt, to be well paid in return. 
Assuredly I am going to love you. Why 
not ?” 

“Queen,” returned Meiamoun with a 
look of deep melancholy, “do not rail. 
I am mad, it is true. I have deserved 
death; that is also true. Be humane; 
bid them kill me.” 

“No; I have taken the whim to be 
clement to-day. I will give you your 
life.” 

“What would you that I should do 
with life? I love you!” 

“Well, then, you shall be satisfied ; 
you shall die,” answered Cleopatra. 
“You have indulged yourself in wild 
and extravagant dreams; in fancy your 
desires have crossed an impassable 
threshold. You imagined yourself to 
be Cesar or Mark Antony. You loved 
the queen. In some moment of delirium 
you have been able to believe that, un- 
der some condition of things which 
takes place but once in a thousand years, 
Cleopatra might some day love you. 
Well, what you thought impossible is 
actually about to happen. I will trans- 
form your dream into a reality. It 
pleases me, for once, to secure the ac- 
complishment of a mad hope. I am 
willing to inundate you with glories 
and splendors and lightnings. I in- 
tend that your good fortune shall be 
dazzling in its brilliancy. You were at 
the bottom of the ladder. I am about 
to lift you to the summit, abruptly, sud- 
denly, without a transition, I take you 
out of nothingness, I make you the equal 


of a god, and I plunge you back again 
into nothingness; that is all. But do 
not presume to call me cruel or to in- 
voke my pity; do not weaken when the 
hour comes. I am good to you. I lend 
myself to your folly. I have the right 
to order you to be killed at once; but 
since you tell me that you love me, | 
will have you killed to-morrow instead, 
Your life belongs to me for one night. 
I am generous. I will buy it from you; 
I could take it from you. But what are 
you doing on your knees at my feet? 
Rise, and give me your arm, that we 
may return to the palace.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Our world of to-day is puny indeed 
beside the antique world. Our ban- 
quets are mean, niggardly, compared 
with the appalling sumptuousness of the 
Roman patricians and the princes of 
ancient Asia. Their ordinary repasts 
would in these days be regarded as 
frenzied orgies, and a whole modern 
city could subsist for eight days upon 
the leavings of one supper given by 
Lucullus to a few intimate friends. 
With our miserable habits we find it 
difficult to conceive of those enormous 
existences, realizing everything vast, 
strange, and most monstrously impos- 
sible that imagination could devise. 

One marvels that men did not revolt 
against such confiscation of all riches 
and all living forces for the benefit of 
a few privileged ones, and that such 
exorbitant fantasies should not have 
encountered any opposition on their 
bloody way. It was because those 
prodigious lives were the realizations 
by day of the dreams which haunted 
each man by night, the personifications 
of the common ideal which the nations 
beheld living symbolized under one of 
those meteoric names that flame inex- 
tinguishably through the night of ages. 
To-day, deprived of such dazzling 
spectacles of omnipotent will, of the 
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lofty contemplation of some human 
mind whose least wish makes itself vis- 
ible in actions unparalleled, in enor- 
mities of granite and brass, the world 
becomes irredeemably and _ hopelessly 
dull. Man is no longer represented in 
the realization of his imperial fancy. 

The story which we are writing, and 
the great name of Cleopatra which ap- 
pears in it, have prompted us to these 
reflections, so ill-sounding, doubtless, to 
modern ears. But the spectacle of the 
antique world is something so crush- 
ingly discouraging, even to those imag- 
inations which deem themselves ex- 
haustless, and those minds which fancy 
themselves to have conceived the utmost 
limits of fairy magnificence, that we 
cannot here forbear recording our re- 
gret and lamentation that we were not 
contemporaries of Sardanapalus; of 
Teglathphalazar ; of Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt; or even of Elagabalus, emperor 
of Rome and priest of the Sun. 

It is our task to describe a supreme 
orgy—a banquet compared with which 
the splendors of Belshazzar’s feast must 
pale—one of Cleopatra’s nights. How 
can we picture forth in this French 
tongue, so chaste, so icily prudish, that 
unbounded transport of passions, that 
huge and mighty debauch which feared 
not to mingle the double purple of wine 
and blood, those furious outbursts of 
insatiate pleasure, madly leaping toward 
the impossible with all the wild ardor 
of senses as yet untamed by the long 
fast of Christianity ? 

The promised night should well have 
Seen a splendid one, for all the joys 
and pleasures possible in a human life- 
time were to be concentrated into the 
space of a few hours. It was neces- 
sary that the life of Meiamoun should 
be converted into a powerful elixir 
which he could imbibe at a single 
draft. Cleopatra desired to dazzle 
her voluntary victim, and plunge him 
into a whirlpool of dizzy pleasures; to 
intoxicate and madden him with the 


wine or orgy, so that death, though @ 
freely accepted, might come invisibly 
and unawares. 

Let us transport our readers to the 
banquet hall. 

Cleopatra and Meiamoun are wait- 
ing for us. We see them drawing near. 

Meiamoun was clad in a linen tunic 
constellated with stars, and a purple 
mantle, and wore a fillet about his locks, 
like an Oriental king. Cleopatra was 
appareled in a robe of pale green, open 
at either side, and clasped with golden 
bees. Two bracelets of immense pearls 
gleamed around her naked arms; upon 
her head glimmered the golden-pointed 
diadem. Despite the smile on her lips, 
a slight cloud of preoccupation shad- 
owed her fair forehead, and from time 
to time her brows became knitted in a 
feverish manner. What thoughts could 
trouble the great queen? As for Meia- 
moun, his face wore the ardent and 
luminous look of one in ‘ecstasy or 
vision ; light beamed and radiated from 
his brow and temples, surrounding his 
head with a golden nimbus, like one of 
the twelve great gods of Olympus. 

A deep, heartfelt joy illumined his 
every feature. He had embraced his 
restless-winged chimera, and it had not 
flown from him; he had reached the 
goal of his life. Though he were to 
live to the age of Nestor or Priam, 
though he should behold his veined tem- 
ples hoary with locks whiter than those 
of the high priest of Ammon, he could 
never know another new experience, 
never feel another new pleasure. His 
maddest hopes had been so much more 
than realized that there was nothing in 
the world left for him to desire. 

Cleopatra seated him beside her upon 
a throne with golden griffins on either 
side, and clapped her little hands to- 
gether. Instantly lines of fire, bands 
of sparkling light, outlined all the pro- 
jections of the architecture—the eyes 
of the sphinxes flamed with phosphoric 
lightnings; the  bull-headed idols 
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breathed flame; the elephants, in lieu 
of perfumed water, spouted aloft bright 
columns of crimson fire; arms of 
bronze, each bearing a torch, started 
from the walls, and blazing aigrettes 
bloomed in the sculptured hearts of the 
lotus flowers. 

Huge blue flames palpitated in tripods 
of brass; giant candelabras shook their 
disheveled light in the midst of ardent 
vapors; everything sparkled, glittered, 
beamed. Prismatic irises crossed and 
shattered each other in the air. The 
facets of the cups, the angles of the 
marbles and jaspers, the chiseling of the 
vases—all caught a sparkle, a gleam, or 
a flash as of lightning. Radiance 
streamed in torrents and leaped from 
step to step like a cascade, over the por- 
phyry stairways. It seemed the reflec- 
tion of a conflagration on some broad 
river. Had the Queen of Sheba as- 
cended thither she would have caught 
up the folds of her robe, and believed 
herself walking in water, as when she 
stepped upon the crystal pavements of 
Solomon. Viewed through that burn- 
ing haze, the monstrous figures of the 
colossi, the animals, the hieroglyphics, 
seemed to become animated and to live 
with a factitious life; the black marble 
rams bleated ironically and clashed their 
gilded horns; the idols breathed harshly 
through their panting nostrils. 

The orgy was at its height: the 
dishes of phenicopters’ tongues, and the 
livers of scarus fish; the eels, fattened 
upon human flesh, and cooked in brine; 
the dishes of peacock’s brains ; the boars 
stuffed with living birds; and all the 
marvels of the antique banquets were 
heaped upon the three table surfaces 
of the gigantic triclinium. The wines 
of Crete, of Massicus, and of Falernus 
foamed up in cratera wreathed with 
roses, and filled by Asiatic pages whose 
beautiful, flowing hair served the guests 
to wipe their hands upon. Musicians 
playing upon the sistrum, the tym- 
panum, the sambuke, and the harp with 


ome-and-twenty strings, filled all the 
upper galleries, and mingled their har- 
monies with the tempest of sound that 
hovered over the feast. Even the deep- 
voiced thunder could not have made 
itself heard there. 

Meiamoun, whose head was lying on 
Cleopatra’s shoulder, felt as though his 
reason were leaving him. The banquet 
hall whirled around him like a vast 
architectural nightmare; through the 
dizzy glare he beheld perspectives and 
colonnades without end; new zones of 
porticoes seemed to uprear themselves 
upon the real fabric, and bury their 
summits in heights of sky to which 
Babel never rose. Had he not felt 
within his hand the soft, cool hand of 
Cleopatra, he would have believed him- 
self transported into an _ enchanted 
world by some witch of Thessaly or 
Magian of Persia. 

Toward the close of the repast hump- 
backed dwarfs and mummers engaged 
in grotesque dances and combats; then 
young Egyptian and Greek maidens, 
representing the black and white Hours, 
danced with inimitable grace a voluptu- 
ous dance after the Ionian manner. 

Cleopatra herself arose from her 
throne, threw aside her royal mantle, 
replaced her starry diadem with a gar- 
land of flowers, attached golden crotali 
—antique castanets—to her alabaster 
hands, and began to dance before Meia- 
moun, who was ravished with delight. 
Her beautiful arms, rounded like the 
handles of an alabaster vase, shook out 
bunches of sparkling notes, and her 
crotali prattled with ever-increasing 
volubility. Poised on the pink tips of 
her little feet, she approached swiftly 
to graze the forehead of Meiamoun with 
a kiss; then she recommenced her won- 
drous art, and flitted around him, now 
backward leaning, with head reversed, 
eyes half closed, arms lifelessly relaxed, 
locks uncurled and loose-hanging like 
a Bacchante of Mount Mznalus; now 
again, active, animated, laughing, flut- 
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tering, more tireless and capricious in 
her movements than the pilfering bee. 
Heart-consuming love, sensual pleasure, 
burning passion, youth inexhaustible 
and ever-fresh, the promise of bliss to 
come—she expressed all. 

The modest stars had ceased to con- 
template the scene; their golden eyes 
could not endure such a spectacle; the 
heaven itself was blotted out, and a 
dome of flaming vapor covered the hall, 

Cleopatra seated herself once more by 
Meiamoun, Night advanced; the last 
of the black Hours was about to take 
flight; a faint blue glow entered with 
bewildered aspect into the tumult of 
ruddy light as a moonbeam falls into 
a furnace; the upper arcades became 
suffused with pale azure tints—day was 
breaking. 

Meiamoun took the horn vase which 
an Ethiopian slave of sinister counte- 
nance presented to him, and which con- 
tained a poison so violent that it would 
have caused any other vase to burst 
asunder. Flinging his whole life to his 
mistress in one last look, he lifted to 
his lips the fatal cup in which the en- 
venomed liquor boiled up, hissing. 

Cleopatra turned pale, and laid her 
hand on Meiamoun’s arm to stay the 
act. His courage touched her. She was 


about to say, “Live to love me yet, 
desire it!” when the sound of a clarion) 
was heard. Four heralds-at-arms en- 
tered the banquet hall on horseback; 
they were officers of Mark Antony, and 
rode but a short distance in advance of 
their master. Cleopatra silently loos- 
ened the arm of Meiamoun. A long 
ray of sunlight suddenly played upon 
her forehead, as though trying to re- 
place her absent diadem. 

“You see the moment has come; it 
is daybreak, it is the hour when happy 
dreams take flight,” said Meiamoun, 
Then he emptied the fatal vessel at a 
draft, and fell as though struck by 
lightning. Cleopatra bent her head, and 
one burning tear—the only one she had 
ever shed—fell into her cup to mingle 
with the molten pearl. 

“By Hercules, my fair queen! I 
made all speed in vain. I see I have 
come too late,” cried Mark Antony, en- 
tering the banquet hall, “the supper is 
over. But what signifies this corpse 
upon the pavement?” 

“Oh, nothing!” returned Cleopatra 
with a smile. “Only a poison I was 
testing with the idea of using it upon 
myself should Augustus take me pris- 
oner. My dear lord, will you not please 
to take a seat beside me, and watch 
those Greek buffoons dance?” 


LY 


VENGEANCE, in love, is just like alcohol poured upon burning punch. One 
loves women in proportion to the harm which he does them.—Paul Bourget. 


oN) 


In woman’s love there is injustice and blindness to all she doth not love. 
And even in woman’s conscious love, there is still always surprise and lightning 
and night, along with the light—Friedrich Nietzsche. 


WY 


“HAvInG less time to live than others,” said Marguerite, “I have promised 


myself that I will live faster.” 


“Do not speak thus to me, I entreat you.” 
“Do not distress yourself,” she said, laughing. ‘However short a time I may 
have to live, I shall live longer than you will love me.”—Alexandre Dumas. 
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BRIEN O'BRIEN 


HEN Brien O’Brien died, 
people said that it did not mat- 
ter very much because he would 

have died young in any case. He would 
have been hanged, or his head would 
have been split in two halves with a 
hatchet, or he would have tumbled down 
the cliff when he was drunk and been 
smashed into jelly. Something like 
that was due to him, and everybody likes 
to see a man get what he deserves to 
get. 

But, as ethical writs cease to run 
when a man is dead, the neighbors did 
not stay away from his wake. They 
came and they said many mitigating 
things across the body with the ban- 
daged jaws and the sly grin, and they 
reminded each other of this and that 
queer thing which he had done, for his 
memory was crusted over with stories 
of wild, laughable things, and other 
things which were wild but not laugh- 
able. 

Meanwhile he was dead, and one was 
at liberty to be a trifle sorry for him. 
Further, he belonged to the O’Brien na- 


tion—a stock to whom reverence was 
due. A stock not easily forgotten. The 
historic memory could reconstruct for- 
gotten glories of station and battle, of 
terrible villainy and terrible saintliness, 
the pitiful, valorous, slow descent to the 
degradation which was not yet wholly 
victorious. 

A great stock! The O’Neills remem- 
bered it. The O’Tools and the Mac- 
Sweeneys had stories by the hundred of 
love and hate. The Burkes and the 
Geraldines and the new strangers had 
memories, also. 

His family was left in the poorest 
way, but they were used to that, for he 
kept them as poor as he left them, or 
found them, for that matter. They had 
shaken hands with charity so often that 
they no longer disliked the sallow-faced 
lady, and so certain small gifts made 
by the neighbors were accepted, not 
very thankfully, but very readily. 
These gifts were almost always in kind. 
A few eggs. A bag of potatoes. A 
handful of meal. A couple of twists 
of tea—and such like. 
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One of the visitors, however, moved 
by an extraordinary dejection, slipped a 
silver threepenny piece into the hand 
of O’Brien’s little daughter, Sheila, 
aged four years, and later on she did 
not like to ask for it back again. 

Little Sheila had been well trained by 
her father. She knew exactly what 
should be done with money, and so, 
when nobody was looking, she tiptoed 
to the coffin and slipped the threepenny 
piece into Brien’s hand. That hand had 
never refused money when it was alive ; 
it did not reject it, either, when it was 
dead. 

They buried him the next day. 

He was called up for judgment the 
day after, and made his appearance with 
a miscellaneous crowd of wretches, and 
there he again received what was due 
to him. He was removed, protesting 
and struggling, to the place decreed. 

“Down,” said Rhadamanthus, point- 
ing with his great hand, and down he 
went. 

In the struggle he dropped the three- 
penny piece, but he was so bustled and 
heated that he did not observe his loss. 
He went down, far down, out of sight, 
out of remembrance, to a howling black 
gulf with others of his unseen kind. 

A young seraph, named Cuchulain, 
chancing to pass that way shortly after- 
ward, saw the threepenny piece peeping 
brightly from the rocks, and he picked 
it up. . 

He looked at it in astonishment. He 
turned it over, this way and that way. 
Examined it at the stretch of his arm, 
and peered minutely at it from two 
inches’ distance. 

“I have never in my life seen any- 
thing so beautifully wrought,” said he, 
and having stowed it in his pouch along 
with some other trinkets, he strolled 
homeward again through the massy 
gates. 

It was not long before Brien dis- 
covered his loss, and suddenly, through 
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the black region, his voice went mou 
ing and brawling. 

“T have been robbed,” he yelled. 
have been robbed in heaven !” 2 

Having begun to yell, he did not stop 
Sometimes he was simply angry and 
made a noise. Sometimes he becang 
sarcastic and sent his query swirling up 
ward. 

“Who stole the threepenny bit?” he 
roared. He addressed the surrounding 
black space: “Who stole the last three 
penny bit of a poor man?” 

Again and again his voice pealed up 
ward. The pains of his habitation lost 
all their sting for him. His mind had 
nourishment, and the heat within him 
vanquished the fumes without. He had 
a grievance, a righteous cause, he was 
buoyed and strengthened; nothing could 
silence him. They tried ingenious de 
vices, all kinds of complicated things, 
but he paid no heed, and the tormentors 
were in despair. 

“T hate these sinners from the king- 
dom of Kerry,” said the Chief Tor. 
mentor, and he sat moodily down on his 
own circular saw; and that worried him, 
also, for he was clad only in a loin 
cloth. 

“I hate the entire clan of the Gael,” 
said he. “Why cannot they send them 
somewhere else?” And then he started 
practicing again on Brien. 

It was no use. Brien’s query still 
blared upward like the sound of the 
great trump itself. It wakened and 
rung the rocky caverns, screamed 
through fissure and funnel, and was bat- 
tered and slung from pinnacle to crag 
and up again. Worse! His compan- 
ions in doom became interested and 
took up the cry, until at last the up- 
roar became so appalling that the 
Master himself could not stand it. 

“IT have not had a wink of sleep for 
three nights,” said that harassed one, 
and he sent a special embassy to the 
powers. 

Rhadamanthus was astonished when 
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they arrived. His elbow was leaning 
on his vast knee, and his heavy head 
rested on a hand that was acres long, 
acres wide. 

“What is all this about?” said he. 

“The Master cannot go to sleep,” said 
the spokesman of the embassy, and he 
grinned as he said it, for it sounded 
queer even to himself. 

“It is not necessary that he should 
sleep,” said Rhadamanthus. “I have 
never slept since time began, and I will 
never sleep until time is over. But the 
complaint is curious. What has 
troubled your master?” 

“Hell is turned upside down and in- 
side out,” said the fiend. “The tor- 
mentors are weeping like little children. 
The principalities are squatting on their 
hunkers doing nothing. The orders are 
running here and there fighting each 
other. The styles are leaning against 
the wall shrugging their shoulders, and 
the damned are shouting and laughing 
and have become callous to torment.” 

“It is not my business,” said the 
judge. 

“The sinners demand justice,” said 
the spokesman. 

“They've got it,” said Rhadaman- 
thus. “Let them stew in it.” 

“They refuse to stew,” replied the 
spokesman, wringing his hands. 

Rhadamanthus sat up. 

“It is an axiom of the law,” said he, 
“that however complicated an event 
may be, there can never be more than 
one person at the extreme bottom of it. 
Who is the person?” 

“It is one Brien, of the O’Brien na- 
tion, late of the kingdom of Kerry. 
A bad one! He got the maximum pun- 
ishment a week ago.” 

For the first time in his life Rhada- 
manthus was disturbed. He scratched 


his head, and it was the first time he 
had ever done that, either. 

“You say he got the maximum,” said 
Rhadamanthus ; “then it’s a fix! I have 
damned him forever, and better or 


worse than that cannot be done. It is 
none of my business,” said he angrily, 
and he had the deputation removed by 
force. 

But that did not ease the trouble. 
The contagion spread until ten million 
billions of voices were chanting in uni- 
son, and uncountable multitudes were 
listening between their pangs. 

“Who stole the threepenny bit? Who 
stole the threepenny bit?” 

That was still their cry. Heaven rang 
with it as well as hell. Space was filled 
with that rhythmic tumult. Chaos and 
empty Nox had a new discord added 
to their elemental throes. Another 
memorial was drafted below, showing 
that unless the missing coin was re- 
stored to its owner, hell would have to 
close its doors. There was a veiled 
menace in the memorial, also, for Clause 
Six hinted that, if hell was allowed to 
go by the board, heaven might find it- 
self in some jeopardy thereafter. 

The document was dispatched and 
considered. In consequence a proclama- 
tion was sent through all the wards of 
Paradise, calling on whatever person, 
archangel, seraph, cherub, or acolyte, 
had found a threepenny piece since mid- 
day of the tenth of August then in- 
stant, that the same person, archangel, 
seraph, cherub, or acolyte, should de- 
liver the said threepenny piece to 
Rhadamanthus at his court, and should 
receive in return a free pardon and a 
receipt. 

The coin was not delivered. 


The young seraph, Cuchulain, walked 
about like a person who was strange to 
himself. He was not tormented; he 
was angry. He frowned; he cogitated 
and fumed. He drew one golden curl 
through his fingers until it was lank and 
drooping; save the end only, that was 
still a ripple of gold. He put the end in 
his mouth and strode moodily, chewing 
it. And every day his feet turned in 
the same direction—down the long en- 
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they arrived. His elbow was leaning 
on his vast knee, and his heavy head 
rested on a hand that was acres long, 
acres wide. 

“What is all this about?” said he. 

“The Master cannot go to sleep,” said 
the spokesman of the embassy, and he 
grinned as he said it, for it sounded 
queer even to himself. 

“It is not necessary that he should 
sleep,” said Rhadamanthus. “I have 
never slept since time began, and I will 
never sleep until time is over. But the 
complaint is curious. What has 
troubled your master?” 

“Hell is turned upside down and in- 
side out,” said the fiend. ‘“‘The tor- 
mentors are weeping like little children. 
The principalities are squatting on their 
hunkers doing nothing. The orders are 
running here and there fighting each 
other. The styles are leaning against 
the wall shrugging their shoulders, and 
the damned are shouting and laughing 
and have become callous to torment.” 

“It is not my business,” said the 
judge. 

“The sinners demand justice,” said 
the spokesman. 

“They’ve got it,’ said Rhadaman- 
thus. “Let them stew in it.” 

“They refuse to stew,” replied the 
spokesman, wringing his hands. 

Rhadamanthus sat up. 

“It is an axiom of the law,” said he, 
“that however complicated an event 
may be, there can never be more than 
one person at the extreme bottom of it. 
Who is the person ?” 

“It is one Brien, of the O’Brien na- 
tion, late of the kingdom of Kerry. 
A bad one! He got the maximum pun- 
ishment a week ago.” 

For the first time in his life Rhada- 
manthus was disturbed. He scratched 
his head, and it was the first time he 
had ever done that, either. 

“You say he got the maximum,” said 
Rhadamanthus ; “then it’s a fix! I have 
damned him forever, and better or 


worse than that cannot be done. It is 
none of my business,” said he angrily, 
and he had the deputation removed by 
force. 

But that did not ease the trouble. 
The contagion spread until ten million 
billions of voices were chanting in uni- 
son, and uncountable multitudes were 
listening between their pangs. 

“Who stole the threepenny bit? Who 
stole the threepenny bit?” 

That was still their cry. Heaven rang 
with it as well as hell. Space was filled 
with that rhythmic tumult. Chaos and 
empty Nox had a new discord added 
to their elemental throes. Another 
memorial was drafted below, showing 
that unless the missing coin was re- 
stored to its owner, hell would have to 
close its doors. There was a veiled 
menace in the memorial, also, for Clause 
Six hinted that, if hell was allowed to 
go by the board, heaven might find it- 
self in some jeopardy thereafter. 

The document was dispatched and 
considered. In consequence a proclama- 
tion was sent through all the wards of 
Paradise, calling on whatever person, 
archangel, seraph, cherub, or acolyte, 
had found a threepenny piece since mid- 
day of the tenth of August then in- 
stant, that the same person, archangel, 
seraph, cherub, or acolyte, should de- 
liver the said threepenny piece to 
Rhadamanthus at his court, and should 
receive in return a free pardon and a 
receipt. 

The coin was not delivered. 


The young seraph, Cuchulain, walked 
about like a person who was strange to 
himself. He was not tormented; he 
was angry. He frowned; he cogitated 
and fumed. He drew one golden curl 
through his fingers until it was lank and 
drooping; save the end only, that was 
still a ripple of gold. He put the end in 
his mouth and strode moodily, chewing 
it. And every day his feet turned in 
the same direction—down the long en- 
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trance boulevard, through the mighty 
gates, along the strip of carved slabs, 
to that piled wilderness where Rhada- 
manthus sat monumentally. 

Here delicately he went, sometimes 
with hand outstretched to help his foot- 
hold, standing for a space to think ere 
he jumped to a farther rock, balancing 
himself for a moment ere he leaped 
again. So he would come to a stand and 
stare gloomily upon the judge. 

He would salute gravely, as was 
meet, and say, “God bless the work ;” 
but Rhadamanthus never replied, save 
by a nod, for he was very busy. 

Yet the judge did observe him, and 
would sometimes heave ponderous lids 
to where he stood, and so, for a few 
seconds, they regarded each other in an 
interval of that unceasing business. 

Sometimes for a minute or two the 
young seraph Cuchulain would look 
from the judge to the judged as they 
crouched back or strained forward, the 
good and the bad all in the same tremble 
of fear, all unknowing which way their 
doom might lead. They did not look at 
each other. They looked at the judge 
high on his ebon throne, and they could 
not look away from him. There were 
those who knew, guessed clearly their 
doom; abashed and flaccid they sat, 
quaking. There were those who were 
uncertain—rabbit-eyed these, not less 
quaking than the others, biting at their 
knuckles as they peeped upward. There 
were those hopeful, yet searching fear- 
fully backward in the wilderness of 
memory, chasing and weighing their 
sins; and these last, even when their 
bliss was sealed and their steps set on 
an easy path, went faltering, not daring 
to look around again, their ears strained 
to catch a—‘“Halt, miscreant! This 
other is your way!” 

So, day by day, he went to stand 
near the judge; and one day Rhada- 
manthus, looking on him more intently, 
lifted his great hand and pointed: 


“Go you among those to be judged,” 
said he. 
For Rhadamanthus knew. It was his 
business to look deep into the heart and 
the mind, to fish for secrets in the pools 

of being. 

And the young seraph Cuchulain, 
still rolling his golden curl between his 
lips, went obediently forward and set 
down his nodding plumes between two 
who whimpered and stared and quaked. 

When his turn came Rhadamanthus 
eyed him intently for a long time. 

“Well!” said Rhadamanthus. 

The young seraph Cuchulain blew 
the curl of gold from his lips. 

“Findings are keepings,” said he 
loudly, and he closed his mouth and 
stared very impertinently at the judge. 

“It is to be given up,” said the judge. 

“Let them come and take it from 
me,” said the seraph Cuchulain. And 
suddenly—for these things are at the 
will of spirits—around his head the 
lightnings span, and his hands were on 
the necks of thunders. 

For the second time in his life Rhada- 
manthus was disturbed; again he 
scratched his head. 

“It’s a fix,” said he moodily. But 
in a moment he called to those whose 
duty it was: 

“Take him to this side,” he roared. 

And they advanced. But the seraph 
Cuchulain swung to meet them, and his 
golden hair blazed and shrieked ; and the 
thunders rolled at his feet, and about 
him a bright network that hissed and 
stung—and those who advanced turned 
haltingly backward and ran screaming. 

“Tt’s a fix,” said Rhadamanthus; and 
for a little while he stared menacingly 
at the seraph Cuchulain. 

But only for a little time. 


Suddenly 
he put his hands on the rests of his 
throne and heaved upward his terrific 
bulk. Never before had Rhadamanthus 
stood from his ordained chair. He 
strode mightily forward and in an in- 
stant had quelled that rebel. The thun- 
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ders and lightnings were but moon- 
beams and dew on that stony carcass. 
He seized the seraph Cuchulain, lifted 
him to his breast as one lifts a spar- 
row, and tramped back with him. 

“Fetch me that other,” he 
sternly, and he sat down. 

Those whose duty it was sped swiftly 
downward to find Brien, of the O’Brien 
nation; and while they were gone, all 
in vain the seraph Cuchulain crushed 
flamy barbs against that bosom of doom. 
Now, indeed, his golden locks were 
drooping and his plumes were broken 
and tossed ; but his fierce eye still glared 
courageously against the nipple of 
Rhadamanthus. 

Soon they brought Brien. He was a 
sight of woe—howling, naked as a tree 
in winter, black as a tarred wall, carved 
and gashed, tattered in all but his throat, 
wherewith, until one’s ears rebelled, he 
bawled his one demand. 

But the sudden light struck him to a 
wondering silence, and the sight of the 


said 


judge holding the seraph Cuchulain like 
a limp flower to his breast held him 
gaping. 

‘Bring him here,” 
thus. 

And they brought him to the steps of 
the throne. 


said Rhadaman- 


“You have lost a medal!” said 
Rhadamanthus. “This one has it.” 

srien looked straitly at the seraph 
Cuchulain. 

Rhadamanthus stood again, whirled 
his arm in an enormous arc, jerked and 
let go, and the seraph Cuchulain went 
swirling through space like a slung 
stone. 

“Go after him, Kerryman,” said 
Rhadamanthus, stooping ; and he seized 
srien by the leg, whirled him wide and 
out and far; dizzy, dizzy as a swooping 
comet, and down, and down, and down. 

Rhadamanthus seated himself. He 
motioned with his hand. 

“Next,” he said coldly. 

Down went the seraph Cuchulain, 
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swirling in wide tumbles, scarcely vis- 
ible for quickness. Sometimes, with 
outstretched hands, he was a cross that 
dropped plumb. Anon, head urgently 
downward, he dived steeply. Again, 
like a living hoop, head and heels to- 
gether, he spun giddily. Blind, deaf, 
dumb, breathless, mindless; and behind 
him Brien, of the O’Brien nation, came 
pelting and whizzing. 

What of that journey? Who could 
give it in words? Of the suns that ap- 
peared and disappeared like winking 
eyes. Comets that shone for an in- 
stant, went black and vanished. Moons 
that came, and stood, and were gone. 
And around all, including all, boundless 
space, boundless silence; the black, un- 
moving void—the deep, unending quiet- 
ude, through which they fell with 
Saturn and Orion, and mildly smiling 
Venus, and the fair, stark-naked moon, 
and the decent earth wreathed in pearl 
and blue. From afar she appeared, the 
quiet one, all lonely in the void. As 
sudden as a fair face in a crowded 
street. Beautiful as the sound of fall- 
ing waters. Beautiful as the sound of 
music in a silence. Like a white sail on 
a windy sea. Like a green tree in a 
solitary place. Chaste and wonderful 
she appeared. Flying afar. Flying 
aloft like a joyous bird when the morn- 
ing breaks on the darkness and he 
shrills sweet tidings. She soared and 
sang. Gently she sang to timid pipes 
and flutes of tender straw and murmur- 
ing, distant strings. A song that grew 
and swelled, gathering to a multitudi- 
nous, deep-thundered harmony, until 
the overburdened ear failed before the 
appalling uproar of her ecstasy and de- 
nounced her. No longer a star! No 
longer a bird! A plumed and horned 
fury! Gigantic, gigantic, leaping and 
shrieking tempestuously, spouting whirl- 
winds of lightning, tearing gluttonously 
along her path, avid, rampant, howling 
with rage and terror she leaped, dread- 
fully she leaped and flew. 
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Enough! They hit the earth—they 
were not smashed ; there was that virtue 
in them. They hit the ground just out- 
side the village of Donnybrook, where 
the back road runs to the hills; and 
scarcely had they bumped twice when 
Brien, of the O’Brien nation, had the 
seraph Cuchulain by the throat. 

“My threepenny bit!” he roared, with 
one fist up. 

But the 
laughed. 

“That!” said he. “Look at me, man. 
Your little medal dropped far beyond 
the rings of Saturn.” 


seraph Cuchulain only 


And Brien stood back looking at him” 


He was as naked as Brien was. He” 


was as naked as a stone, or an eel, ora 
pot, or a new-born babe. 
naked. 

So Brien, of the O’Brien nation, 
strode across the path and sat down by 
the side of a hedge. 

“The first man that passes this way,” 
said he, “will give me his clothes, or 
I'll strangle him.” 

The seraph Cuchulain walked over to 
him. 

“I will take the clothes of the second 
man that passes,” said he, and he sat 
down. 


A Visitor from the Moon 


Cyrano: 
De Guiche: 
Cyrano: 


I have dropped from the moon like a bomb. 
What are you babbling about? 
A hundred years ago, or else a minute—for I have no conception 


how long I have been falling—I was up there, in that saffron-colored ball! 


De Guiche: 


Cyrano: Where am I? 


(shrugging his shoulders) You were. 
Be frank with me! 


Now let me pass. 
Keep nothing from me! In 


what region, among what people have I shot like an aérolite? 


De Guiche: 
Cyrano: 
where I have fallen. 
dragged by my posterior weight? 
De Guiche: I tell you, sir 
Cyrano: 
are soot black. 
De Guiche: 
Cyrano: Am I in Algeria? 
De Guiche: 
Cyrano: So I am in Venice! 
De Guiche: 
Cyrano: 


I wish to pass. 


(with a scream of terror) Great God! 


While falling I could not choose my way, and have no notion 
Is it upon a moon, or is it upon an earth, I have been 


In this country men’s faces 


(lifting his hand to his face) What does he mean? 
Are you a native? 
(who has felt his mask) Ah! 


My mask. 


Or am I in Genoa? 
(attempting to pass) A lady is expecting me. 
(completely reassured) Ah, then I am in Paris—Edmond Rostand. © 
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FIRST LOVE- 
A CONFESSION 


Y boyhood and youth were 

passed in Brighton. I entered 

the college there as a boy of ten, 
and went through every class on the 
modern side in the usual seven years. 
I only tell this to show that from the 
beginning my father intended me to go 
into business, and that I was not par- 
ticularly clever at books. I loved foot- 
ball as much as I hated French, and 
I learned more of “fives” in half an 
hour than I knew of German after 
eight years’ teaching. In fact, if it had 
not been for mathematics I should not 
have got my “remove” each year regu- 
larly as I managed to do. There were 
lots of fellows who could beat my head 
off at learning; but there were very 
few as strong or as good at games, and 
I'd have been Captain of the School 
if Wilson, who was one of the best 
“bats” of his day—he played afterward 
for the ‘“‘Gentlemen”—had not been a 


contemporary of mine. I was not bad 
looking either. i do not mean I was 
handsome or anything of that sort; but 
I was tall and dark, and my features 
were fairly regular, and, as I had more 
of a mustache than almost any fellow 
in the school, I rather fancied myself. 

After leaving Brighton College, my 
father got me a clerkship with Law- 
rence, Loewenthal & Co., stockbrokers, 
of Copthall Court. My father was 
rector of a Brighton parish, and knew 
Mr. Lawrence who came regularly to 
his church. The two old boys were 
great pals, because, as my father said, 
they were both Protestants and not 
Catholics in disguise; but I always 
thought that my father’s liking for Mr. 
Lawrence’s port and Mr. Lawrence’s 
respect for my father’s birth and learn- 
ing had more to do with their mutual 
esteem. 

However that may be, old Lawrence 
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gave me a good start and I turned it 
to account. From the first I took to 
business. The school work at Latin 
and Greek had had no meaning for me; 
but in the city the tangible results of 
energy and skill were always before 
me, interesting me in spite of myself, 
and exciting me to do my best. And 
rivalry soon came to lend another spur. 
In Throgmorton Street my chief com- 
petitors were young German Jews, keen 
as mustard in everything relating to 
business, and preternaturally sharp in 
scenting personal profit. Their acute- 
ness and boldness fascinated me: I went 
about with them a good deal, picked up 
conversational German without much 
effort, and soon learned from my men- 
tors how fortunes were to be made. A 
little group of us pooled our savings, 
and began to speculate and, after a suc- 
cession of gains and losses which about 
balanced themselves, turned our tens in- 
to hundreds over a “slump” in Amer- 
ican rails. Our success was due to 
Waldstein—the Julius Waldstein who 
has since made a great fortune, and 
whom I should like to write about some 
day or other, as I look upon him as 
the first financial genius of the age. But 
now I must get on with my story. It 
was a remark I made after this lucky 
deal that drew Mr. Lawrence’s attention 
to me and gave me my first step up in 
the house. I had gone into his private 
room with some transfers to be signed. 
He was reading a letter; in the middle 
of it he rang for the managing clerk, 
and asked him: 

“How are Louisvilles going ?” 

“T’ll see,” was the reply; and in a 
minute or two old Simkins returned 
with: 

“Steady at forty-eight.” 

I could not help muttering: “They’ll 
be steadier at thirty-five.” 

“What do you know about it?” asked 
Lawrence, with an air of amused sur- 
prise. His tone put me on my mettle, 
and I laid my reasons, or rather Wald- 


stein’s, before him, and he soon saw) 


that I knew what I was talking about, | 


A year afterward, I, too, was a manag- 
ing clerk and a member of the stock ex- 
change; and from that time on have 
never found it very difficult to lay by 
something each year. It’s curious, too, 
how the habit of saving grows on one 
—but I am forgetting my story. 

As I became interested in my work 
and confident of success I wanted some 
one to talk to, to brag to if the truth 
must be told, and life, I have noticed, 
generally furnishes us with the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying our desires. I still 
kept up the custom of going home to 
Brighton from Saturday till Monday. 
And one Sunday coming out of church 
my sister introduced me to some people 
whom I took to immediately, Mrs, and 
Miss Longden. 

Mabel Longden was tall and good 
looking, but too dark for my taste. Still, 
we chummed at once, and perhaps got 
along together better than if we had 
fallen in love at first sight—a thing, by 
the way, which I have never believed 
in. Mrs, Longden was the widow of 
a major in the army, and lived in a 
small house in Kemp Town. She had 
only a hundred a year or so beyond her 
pension, and her one ambition in life was 
to keep herself and her two daughters 
like ladies. Her love of gentility was 
so passionate that when the rumor got 
about that she was the daughter of a 
small tradesman, every one believed it. 

Mabel had a sister whom I have not 
mentioned yet, perhaps because I saw 
little of her for some time, and the 
little I saw did not interest me. She 
could not have been more than thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age when I 
first met her, and she seemed to me 
an ordinary schoolgirl—all ribs and 
ankles. Her face was not even pretty; 
the eyes were all right, grayish and 
large, but the nose was inclined to be 
thick and the oval of the face was too 
narrow; the jaws seemed pinched in, 
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and this peculiarity gave her an uncom- 
fortably sharp look. She was a strange 
child in every way, and I did not like 
her. .J remember the first time I really 
noticed her. I had been talking to 
Mabel about business; telling her how 
I had nabbed a fellow who had tried to 
cheat me, when suddenly I looked up 
and found Blanche gazing at me. As 
our eyes met she looked away quietly, 
and then got up and went out of the 
room, leaving me under the impression 
that she disapproved of me, or did not 
like what I had been saying. I put this 
down to “cheek” that deserved to be 
snubbed; but she never gave me the 
opportunity of snubbing her; she 
seemed rather to avoid me. 

A few weeks later I was waiting one 
afternoon in the little parlor. Mabel 
had gone up to dress to go out with me, 
when suddenly Blanche came into the 
room with her cheeks aglow, crying: 
“Where’s mother?” She had been 
skating, and her sparkling eyes and rich 
color so improved her that I exclaimed: 
“Why, Blanche, you’re quite pretty!” 
I suppose the astonishment in my voice 
was rather marked; for as I looked her 
eves grew indignant; the color in her 
cheeks flamed from pink to scarlet, and 
she turned and stalked out of the room 
with her chin in the air. An absurd 
child; she annoyed without interesting 
me, and I resolved to take no further 
notice of her. 

It was easy to keep that resolution; 
for about this time my companionship 
with Mabel became close: we began to 
spoon in fact, and soon tried to be- 
lieve ourselves very much in love with 
each other. But there was always some- 
thing lacking in our intimacy, and now, 
looking back, I see that there was no 
real bond between us, and I begin to 
suspect that kisses often stand youth 
in lieu of sympathy. For even if I 
would, I really could not tell much of 
my flirtation with Mabel Longden. She 
was good to look at and good to be 


with, too uniformly sweet-tempered ever 
to have cared much about me, I imag- 
ine; but I know little of her true char- 
acter and temperament; for love was 
not in her, love with its terrible need 
of self-betrayal. There were moments, 
it is true, when we seemed drawn to- 
gether, moments when her eyes sought 
mine with timid abandonment, and 
when pride in her looks and pity of her 
weakness grew in me to unselfish ten- 
derness; but there was no enduring 
strength in the feeling, no roots of life 
in it, and a few days’ separation chilled 
us both. I am glad now to think that 
the play was pure comedy on both sides, 
though at the time I was often vaguely 
disappointed with our aloofness from 
one another, and tried by dwelling on 
her beauty to bring myself to the pas- 
sionate ardor I ought to have felt for 
her. Mabel never really loved me at 
all; at the height of our intimacy I 
noticed that she used to lead me on 
to talk of the fortune I should make, 
and of the great house we should have 
and the horses and carriages, and it 
seems to me now, though I am half 
ashamed to say it, that it was some pic- 
ture in her mind of dress and jewelry 
and distinction which made her try to 
like me, In any case the matter is 
not worth thinking about any longer, 
and I only mention it now because it 
belongs to my story. 

I had known Mabel Longden for 
nearly two years, and for six or eight 
months had spent three fourths of the 
time I passed in Brighton, with her, 
when I called early one Saturday eve- 
ning and found that she was out. I 
was a little hurt—more in vanity than 
in affection, I think—and disappointed, 
which I took to be a proof of feeling, 
whereas it was merely the result of 
balked habit. True, I was later than 
usual, much later in fact; but then my 
father had kept me talking of my 
younger brother, Tom, and I had 
bought tickets for the opera to make 
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up for my late coming. I found it diffi- 
cult to disguise my bad humor when 
I was told that Mabel had gone out for 
the evening and would probably not be 
home till eleven. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Longden apol- 
ogetically, “you never sent her word, 
and I presume she thought you were 
not coming at all.” While she was 
speaking, my eyes, wandering about in 
hesitation and annoyance, suddenly 
caught sight of an expression of indig- 
nant contempt on Blanche’s face as she 
sat looking into the fire. 

“But what am I to do with these 
tickets?” I asked in helpless irritation. 
As I spoke Blanche kicked the fender 
and got up hastily, and an idea came 
into my head. 

“Would you let me take Blanche?” 
And I turned to Mrs, Longden. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Longden after a 
moment’s hesitation, only to be noticed 
because of her unvarying suavity: “yes, 
certainly; and I think Blanche would 
enjoy it. She loves music.” 

“Well, Blanche?” I asked; but there 
was no need of an answer, for the girl’s 
eyes were dancing. 

“Oh,” she said in a low voice, as if 
to excuse her joy, “it is ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro’ isn’t is? and I love music, and 
Titiens and Trebelli are both in it. Oh!” 
—and she drew in her breath with de- 
light and clasped her hands—“it is kind 
of you!” 

“What will you wear, dear?” asked 
her mother, and the girl’s face fell so 
lugubriously that I could not help laugh- 
ing. 

“Anything will do; we must start at 
once,” I said, and bustled them both 
upstairs. I like music as much as most 
people, but I like, too, to talk between 
the acts, and my companion that night 
was more than silent; still Titiens was 
very good in spite of her bulk, and 
Trebelli the most enchanting page that 
was ever seen. When she sang “Voi 


che sepete” with that angelic voice ¢ 
hers, 1 was carried off my feet. : 

As she finished the song my com 
panion gave a queer, little, hysterical 
squeak that turned all eyes upon her, 
I saw that the child was overwrought; 
her face was pale and pinched, and the 
eyes blazing so, 1 whispered: 

“Let us go, Blanche, eh?” 

“Oh, no!” she said. “No! it is too 
beautiful—please, please don’t go.” 

“If we stay,” I insisted, “you 
mustn't cry out; the people are all look- 
ing at you.” 

“What do the people matter?” she 
snapped, and then, pleadingly: “Please, 
let me listen.” Of course there was 
nothing more to be said, and we stayed 
to the end. 

It was a fine night, and we walked 
home together, Blanche taking my arm, 

“Are you glad I took you?” I asked, 
feeling that I should like her to thank 
me; she pressed my arm. But I wanted 
to talk, so I went on: 

“You liked the play, didn’t you?” 
That started her off; she was so excited 
with enthusiasm and admiration that she 
talked like one out of breath. 

“The music,” she said, “was divine; 
so beautiful, it hurt. I ache with it still. 
I can never, never forget it.” 

I laughed at her exaggerations, and 
brought her down to common sense, and 
then she began to attack the play. 

“It was beastly,” if you please; “all 
falsehood and deceit and cheating. I 
hope life isn’t like that,” she burst out; 
“if it is, I shall hate it. How could 
Mozart have given that lovely music 
to those horrid words and horrid peo- 
ple? How could he?” 

There seemed to be some sense in 
what she said, but as I knew very little 
about it, I preferred to change the sub- 
ject. And then the conversation died 
away. 

When we reached her house I left 
her at the door. Somehow or other I 
did not feel inclined to go in and make = 
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up my little difference with Mabel. It 
seems to me now as if our estrange- 
ment began that evening; but, indeed, 
I did not trouble much about it, either 
then or later. And it was not any affec- 
tion for Blanche that put Mabel out 
of my head: no, the child excited my 
curiosity, and that was all; she was 
evidently clever, and I liked that; but 
she was also intensely emotional, which 
seemed odd rather than pleasant to me. 

For some weeks I did not call at the 
Longdens, and when I called I noticed 
that Mabel was affected in manner and 
speech. Her coldness I didn’t mind; in 
fact, I felt relieved by it; but her grace- 
ful poses and little slang phrases of 
gentility seemed ridiculous to me. I 
wondered that I had never been dis- 
agreeably impressed by them before. I 
felt, too, that they were characteristic 
of her; she was affected and vain. I 
did not want to be alone with her, and 
though we spent several afternoons to- 
gether I maintained my attitude of po- 


lite carelessness. Mabel scarcely seemed 
to notice my change of manner ; she was 
often out when I called, and I fell upon 
the idea of asking Blanche to accom- 
pany us whenever Mabel happened to 


go out with me. At first Blanche used 
to refuse pointblank; but as I returned 
to the charge she consented now and 
then, evidently in accord with her sis- 
ter; indeed, Mabel often pressed her 
to say “Yes.” 

I remember one Saturday evening 
taking them both to dine at Mutton’s. 
We had a private room and the best 
dinner the place could afford; for suc- 
cess and Waldstein’s example were 
teaching me to be extravagant in such 
matters, The week had been a red- 
letter one for me; I had cleared a thou- 
sand pounds in it and naturally was 
cock-a-hoop, though, I did not conceal 
from myself, or even from the Long- 
dens, that my success was due to Wald- 
stein. In fact, toward the end of the 
dinner I set his whole plan before them 


and gave all his reasons for the course 
he took. Before I had got half through 
the story it was impossible not to no- 
tice that Blanche was my only listener. 
‘Mabel made polite exclamations of at- 
tention at the proper places; but she 
was manifestly rather bored by the ac- 
count, whereas Blanche asked about 
everything she didn’t understand, and 
appeared to be really engrossed by the 
dramatic elements in the struggle for 
wealth. Piqued by Mabel’s manner, I 
did my best to interest Blanche and 
succeeded, I suppose, for Mabel at 
length left the table and took to drum- 
ming on the window pane to show her 
impatience. 

“T must go!” she exclaimed at last. 
“T expect Captain Burroughs to call this 
evening to try over a song with me, and 
I don’t want to be late.” 

After that there was nothing left for 
us but to put on our wraps and go. 
I had met Captain Burroughs at the 
Longdens more than once, but had not 
paid much attention to him. He was 
an ordinary-looking man, I thought, 
with nothing particular about him ex- 
cept that he was well set-up and had 
large blue eyes. Now as Mabel spoke 
his image came before me, and I un- 
derstood that he was good looking, that 
she thought him exceedingly attractive, 
and had more than consoled herself 
with his courtship for my inattention. 
Perhaps even she had begun to go her 
own way before I had thought of go- 
ing mine. Yes, she had; a hundred 
little signs unnoticed at the time assured 
me that she had. The discovery re- 
lieved and pleased me greatly; I grew 
excited and felt quite cordial to her. She 
was a fine girl after all, and deserved a 
handsome husband like Burroughs. 
Was it this elation or the wine I had 
drunk that made me act as I did? I 
don’t know; the bare facts are not flat- 
tering to me, but I'll set them down. 

Mabel went out of the room first, 
as if in a hurry to get to her captain; 
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she disappeared just as I took up 
Blanche’s jacket to help her on with it. 
As the young girl swung round before 
me I noticed for the first time that 
she had a figure, a figure that promised 
to be a very pretty one, and after put- 
ting on her jacket I could not help tak- 
ing her slender waist in my hands. Of 
course I said something to cover my 
action: “Go along, let us catch Mabel,” 
or something of that sort ; but the words 
died on my lips, for she turned abruptly 
and faced me with an imperative: 
“Don’t r 

“Go along,” I repeated awkwardly, 
“you're only a child.” 

She moved away haughtily, without 
a word, and followed her sister down- 
stairs. 

The cab was waiting for us, and as 
soon as we were seated in it I forced 
a conversation with Mabel on the sub- 
ject of her song and (Captain Bur- 
roughs’ voice. 

After this incident Blanche avoided 
me persistently. At first, feeling rather 
uncomfortable, I was not at all sorry 
to get out of a complete explanation. 
But as the feeling of shame wore off 
I began to contrive occasions for being 
alone with her. “I don’t care for her,” 
I used to say to myself, “but I don’t 
want her to think me a howling cad.” 
But though I did not care for her she 
was in my thoughts a good deal, and 
knew how to pique my vanity at least 
by continually avoiding me. She was 
more successful in this than she could 
have been a few months before; for 
now I never went to the house without 
finding Burroughs in the little parlor 
on the ground floor, filling the place I 
had formerly occupied beside Mabel. In 
fact, about this time Mrs. Longden con- 
fided to me that the pair were engaged, 
and when I congratulated Mabel | no- 
ticed that she was prettier and less 
affected than I had ever imagined she 
could be. Love is like youth for hid- 
ing faults and setting off merits. After 
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this event my chances of meeting” 
Blanche alone became too slight to be” 
worth the risk of disturbing the lovers, 

and so I gave up going to the house 

at all regularly. Mere chance soon 

helped me where purpose had failed. 

One afternoon late, as I reached the | 
house I found the servant at the door, — 
who told me that every one was out 

except Miss Blanche. I was very glad 
to hear it. Blanche was in the parlor 
alone, and as I entered she stood up 
hastily, and returned my greeting with 
a cold: “I'll see if mother or Mabel is 
in.” But I stopped in front of the 
door, and said: 

“Won't you speak to me, Blanche? If 
I’ve offended you, I beg your pardon. 
Forgive me, and let us be friends 
again.” I caught myself speaking with 
an intensity far greater than I had 
thought of using; and, as her face did 
not relax and she kept her eyes obsti- 
nately bent on the ground, I began 


again with an extraordinary eagerness: 


“Why will you bear malice? I had 
no idea you could be so cross, Just re- 
member what a great talk we had that 
night, and forgive me.” Still the same 
silence and little downcast face, scarcely 
to be seen in the gathering shadows. 
I began again: “Really, Blanche, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. It 
is childish to sulk so; yes, childish,” I 
repeated, for she had looked up at last. 
“If you were older you would know 
that every woman forgives when the 
man apologizes and asks for pardon.” 
She looked me straight in the face, but 
said nothing. Had I excited myself by 
my own pleading, or what was it? I 
don’t know; but I began again in a 
different tone: 

“Upon my word, if you won’t speak, 
I'll treat you like the little girl you are, 
and kiss you into a good temper.” 

“You daren’t,” she said, and stood 
rigidly. 

“You mustn’t dare me,” I cried, and 
I threw my left arm round her waist, 
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and held her face to mine with my right 
hand. At first she struggled desperate- 
ly, and writhed so that I could hardly 
hold her. Then gradually I overcame 
her struggles, and kissed her again and 
again. I shall never be able to de- 
scribe the strange, keen pleasure I took 
in the touch of her lips; nor the inti- 
mate, intense delight it gave me to 
hold her tender, panting form against 
my breast in the darkness. While I 
was still embracing and kissing her, the 
idea came to me that her resistance had 
become merely formal; that she was 
not trying to avoid my lips. At once 
conscience smote me, and I felt that I 
had been a brute. No sort of excuse 
for me—none. I pulled myself to- 
gether, and stopped kissing her. Then 
I began pleading again. 

“Little Blanche, have you forgiven 
me? Are we friends again? Won't 
you speak to me now?” And [I laid 
my cheek to hers: the girl’s face was 
wet, and I realized with a pang that 
she was crying silently. This was worse 
than I had feared. I was genuinely 
grieved. 

“Oh, Blanche,” I exclaimed, “if you 
knew how sorry I am! Please don’t 
cry; I didn’t mean to hurt you; I’m so 
sorry—-what am I to do? I'll never, 
never forgive myself.” As I began to 
speak she slipped from my arms and 
went to the door. 

“Blanche,” I went on—for I couldn’t 
let her go like that—“‘you must hate 
me to leave me so; won’t you say you'll 
forgive me, please?” She paused, hold- 
ing the door ajar; then I heard her say 
in a little subdued voice: 

“There’s nothing to forgive; and 
then: “It wasn’t your fault,” and the 
door closed behind her quickly, leav- 
ing me in the dark, half penitent and 
half in doubt as to her meaning, though 
the tone of her voice had partially re- 
assured me. 

After she left me I seemed 
possessed by a demon of unrest. 


to be 
Up 


ar 


and down the parade I tramped re- 
proaching myself for what I had done. 
I had no business to kiss her. It was 
a shame. I felt very clearly that kisses 
meant infinitely more to her than they 
did to her sister. What was I to do? 
I didn’t love her, and yet I had never 
kissed any one with such passion. She 
was an inscrutable mystery to me. Why 
had she cried? Did she dislike me? 
Had she grown tired of struggling, or 
merely affected to struggle, wishing all 
the time to be kissed? This flattering 
hypothesis seemed to be true; but, if 
true, why had she begun to cry? And 
if she had cried out of vexation, why 
did she say that there was nothing to 
forgive, and that it wasn’t my fault? 
I couldn’t read the riddle; and it was 
too fascinating to leave unread. I 
wanted to return to the house to see 
her if but for a moment, but that went 
against my pride. I resolved to write 
to her. The girl was a mystery, and 
the mystery had an attraction for me 
that I could not account for nor ex- 
plain. That night I went up to my 
little bedroom and sat down to write to 
her. I soon found that the task was 
exceedingly difficult. At one moment 
I was writing as if I loved her, and 
the next I was warning her that I did 
not love her yet. At length I began 
to quiet myself: “Why write at all?” 
3ut I couldn’t leave her without a word, 
and so I decided at last to write just a 
brief note, saying how grieved I should 
be to hurt or offend her in any way, 
and declaring that I would call next 
Saturday afternoon as soon as I reached 
Brighton. I began “Dear little 
Blanche,” and ended up with “I shall 
think of you all through the week; 
yours, Will Rutherford.” 

The week passed much as other weeks 
had passed, with this difference, how- 
ever, that from Monday on I began to 
look forward more and more eagerly 
to seeing Blanche again. I did not 
write this to her in the meantime, partly 
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out of prudence, partly out of the wish 
to tell it to her when we met. As 
soon as I reached Brighton on the Sat- 
urday I hurried off to the Longdens. 
The mother met me in the parlor. 

“Where’s Blanche?” I asked gayly. 

“Blanche!” repeated Mrs. Longden 
with a slight tone of surprise. “She 
has gone into the country to stay with 
some friends.” 

“Into the country?” I muttered in 
confusion. “Where to?” 

“Near Winchester,” came the calm 
reply. 

“But did she leave no message for 
me—no letter?” 

“Not that I’m aware of,” replied Mrs. 
Longden, smilingly. “I didn’t even 
know that you took interest enough in 
each other to write or send messages.” 

And that was all. I left the house 
more bewildered than ever; but my 
pride was up in arms, and I resolved to 
put Blanche out of my mind completely. 
That seemed easy enough at first; but 


with time it became increasingly diffi- 
cult. The mystery puzzled me more and 
more, and the abrupt parting piqued 


my curiosity. As the weeks passed and 
I recalled all our meetings and what 
she had said, I began to see that she 
was very intelligent and very ingenuous. 
At length I couldn’t stand it any longer; 
so I wrote to her, telling her how con- 
stantly I thought of her, and begging 
her to let me see her. I took the letter 
to Mrs. Longden, who promised to 
forward it, with a request to Blanche 
to answer it, and next week Mrs. Long- 
den showed me the end of a letter 
Blanche had written to her: “I received 
the letter you sent me; please tell him 
there’s no answer. I have nothing to 
say.” 

I had gone as far as my pride would 
allow. From that day I never went 
near the Longdens, but gave myself up 
to work, and gradually the fascination 
of business took hold of me once again. 
Four or five years later I married and 


bought a little country place near Win 
chester. A year or so afterward I took) 


my wife to a ball given by the officers 7 


of the hussars, who were quar- © 
tered in the cathedral city. 
good many people, and, as I liked danec- 
ing, prepared to enjoy myself, feeling 
sure that my wife would be well taken 
care of. After the second or third 
dance, a Captain Wolfe come up to 
me and said: 

“You're in luck, my friend; I’m go- 
ing to introduce you to the belle of the 
ball.” With some laughing protesta- 
tion I followed him and he presented 
me by simply saying: “This is Mr. 
Rutherford.” 

The girl certainly deserved his praise; 
she was one of those bewitchingly pret- 
ty girls one sees now and then in Eng- 
land and nowhere else in the world, 
I cannot describe her except by saying 
that she was above the middle height, 
and of a very perfect, lissom figure, with 
the most dazzlingly beautiful face I 
have ever seen. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but Captain 
Wolfe forgot to tell me your name.” 

“Don’t you know it?” she asked, while 
her blue eyes danced with amusement. 

“No,” I replied, “how should I? I 
have never seen you before.” 

I spoke with absolute conviction. 

“What a bad compliment—to forget 
me and deny me! Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?” And she pouted ador- 
ably. 

“The best of compliments,” I retorted 
warmly: “the certainty that if I had 
ever seen you I could never bave for- 
gotten you.” 

She swept me a low curteey, and 
then, with sudden gravity: 

“Allow me to introduce myself* Miss 
Blanche Longden that was, now Miss 
Longden.” 

I was dumfounded. The grace, te 
charm, the self-possession, I could un 
derstand, even the fine figure: but not 
the change in face. Blanche’s nose had 
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" been rather heavy and shapeless, and 
now it was daintily cut; the pointed 
chin was rounded, the oval of the face 
had filled out, the eyes had surely 
grown darker, the complexion that had 
been muddy was now like exquisite 
porcelain; but even these extraordinary 
changes did not account for her en- 
trancing loveliness. I was lost in won- 
der. 

She laughed in a pleased way at my 
embarrassment : 

“You don’t recognize me even now?” 

“No,” I confessed ruefully. “You 
are altogether changed: even your voice 
has improved beyond recognition.” 

“Let us sit down,”*she said, “and 
talk, if you have this dance free.” And 
I sat down, careless whether I was free 
or not. At last I should get the mys- 
tery solved. What did we talk about? 
At first the usual things. Her sister, 
I learned, was married and had three 
children. She was in India now with 
her husband, and Mrs. Longden, in 
Brittany, was taking care of the little 
ones. At last I put my question: 

“Why did you go away from Brigh- 
ton, and never answer my letters?” 

“I did answer them, Mother told 
me she showed you my answer.” 

“That was no answer. You have no 
idea how disappointed and hurt I was; 
how I grieved over your silence.” I 
could not help being much more in- 
tense with this girl than I had any right 
to be. “But tell me why you left me 
so, and I'll forgive you.” 

She seemed to consider, and then: 

“I don’t know; there was nothing to 
be said;” and then: “You are married, 
aren’t you?” I nodded; she went on: 
“I want to know your wife; you must 
introduce me.” 

“With pleasure,” I replied; “but my 
answer; you will explain the mystery 
now.” 

“But you must have understood ?” 

“No; I did not, I assure you, and 


even now I can’t make out why you 
acted as you did.” 

“How strange!” And she laughed, 
looking away from me. On reflection 
afterward, it seemed to me that this 
laughter of hers was a trifle forced; 
but I may be mistaken. At the time I 
didn’t remark the false note. “How 
strange!” she repeated; and then, with 
sudden gravity, “Shall I dot the ‘is’ and 
cross the ‘ts’ for you, and confess? I 
wonder will it be good for my soul! 
The truth is very simple, and yet very 
hard to tell. I loved you. Oh! as a 
child, of course, I mean, but with an 
ideal passion. You never guessed it? 
I’m glad. Do you know, I think it 
began that night at the theater. You 
won something of the charm of that 
fatal music that seemed to me the voice 
of my soul’s desire. It transformed 
me; the tide of it swept through me, 
and ebbed and flowed in me, and bore 
me away out upon it till the sweet tears 
scalded my eyes and made my heart 
ache. After that my guard broke down 
before you; the way was open and you 
took possession of the empty throne. 
How I loved you! I invested you with 
every grace and every power; you were 
the lay figure and I the artist. For- 
give me, I don’t mean to hurt you; 
but that’s the truth. You brought the 
wild fresh air of struggle and triumph 
into our close, narrow life, and I made 
a hero of you, that was all, 

“TI think I began by pitying you; 
even in short frocks some of us are 
mothers. I saw that Mabel didn’t love 
you and was indignant with her. After 
seeing her with you my heart has ached 
for you, and I’ve gone out of the room 
hating her make-believe of love and 
stopped in the hall to talk to your coat. 
How I used to kiss and stroke it and 
put my cheek against it and whisper 
sweet things to it! ‘Tell him, dear 
coat,’ I used to say, ‘that I love him, 
and he mustn’t be sad or lonely. Tell 
him—tell him that I love him.’ I used 
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to believe that unconsciously you must 
receive some comfort from those assur- 
ances. 

“Do you remember the dinner when 
you touched me? I stopped you; I was 
so glad at heart that I had to pretend 
to be angry for fear you’d understand. 
And that afternoon when you kissed 
me; 1 provoked it—on_purpose? I 
don’t know. I do know that I resisted 
as long as I could, and when I could 
resist no longer, you stopped. How the 
passion of shame hurt me then! I 
thought I should die of it, and then 
I thought of the sweet, unknown affec- 
tion I had been giving you—all past 
and at an end—and the tears came. 
Well, there’s my confession. You see 
now that I could not answer your let- 
ters. I had to win back self-respect, 
and I did.” 


There; that’s all the story. I know 
I’ve told it badly, but I’ve done my best. 
What did I say to her? I played the 
fool. I could find nothing sensible to 
say; I held my head in my hands and 
muttered : 

“And now?” 

“And now,” she repeated, smiling 
through wet eyes, “I’m grown up and 
you’re married, and I want to know 
your wife.” 

“And that’s all?” I blundered on. 


“All?” she said. “All—and enoug 
too, I should think.” Her voice haf 
changed and grown hard; even as@ 
girl she was quick tempered: “Do yoy 
know I look at you and can’t tell what 
possessed me, what I could have see 
in you? You're not even like the mental 
picture I had made of you. I dont 
know how I could have dressed you 
up in those heroic vestments. When 
I look at you I wonder at myself. | 
must really ask your wife what she 
sees in you; for P 

At last I came to sense; the beautiful 
play was over, and I had offended her; 
but she had gone too far in punishment; 
the words came to me: 

“If you go on hurting me, I shall 
think you are daring me again.” 

The blood surged to the roots of her 
hair; she rose and took the arm of 4 
man who had just come up, and van 
ished from my sight; and with her go 
ing romance died out of my life, and 
the gray walls of the ordinary shrank 
round and hemmed me in forever. 

In the years that have elapsed since, 
my business instincts have often forced 
me to try and strike a balance: I was 
richer by a wonderful memory and 
poorer by the sense of incalculable loss. 
Sometimes I try to console myself with 
the thought that perhaps that is all life 
holds, even for the luckiest of us. 


QD 


“Wuat allures us in each individual,” said Sir Rawlin, “is not a woman, but 


womanhood. 
“A man, 


It is this that we really seek in Moll or Meg, or Marjory.” 
assented Doctor Thistlewood, “has a passion for roses; but his 
passion does not lose its object with the death of any special flower. 


The 


individual women men love are merely so many cups which dip up for them 


the same mysterious water.” 


“If the individual woman is nothing more than the cup,” objected Sit 
Rawlin, “still it is the cup alone that enables us to drink the water; and for each 
of us, only one such cup out of every thousand will hold it. If we find one 
that will, we should be careful not to break it.".—W. H. Mallock. % 
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Ann Veronica Stanley, brought up to a quiet 
existence in a suburban home dominated over 
by the petty tyranny of a father who believes 
that woman’s place is exclusively in the home, 
sought by an unwelcome lover who holds, some- 
what more poetically, the same conviction, 
shut up on every side from any genuine con- 
tact with life, finds herself unwilling to be 
forced either to bow to her father’s continued 
dominance, or fly from it to some unknown, 
but equally stifling existence. She runs away 
to London to try life “on her own,” with the 
remains of her pocket money in her purse, 
and her few pawnable trinkets. 

The deed actually accomplished, she is 
frightened by her own temerity, and would, 
perhaps, have gone back to Morningside Park, 
but her father’s inflexible attitude hardens 
her determination. In their final interview 
they quarrel violently, and he leaves her de- 
claring that, unless she returns to her filial 
duty, she shall never darken his door again. 


CHAPTER VII 
EXPOSTULATIONS. 


FTER the interview Ann Veron- 
ica considered herself formally 


cut off from home. If nothing 
else had clinched that, the purse had. 
Nevertheless there came a residuum of 


expostulations. Her brother Roddy, 
who was in the motor line, came to ex- 
postulate; her sister Alice wrote. And 
Mr. Manning called. 

Her sister Alice seemed to have de- 
veloped a religious sense away there in 
Yorkshire, and made appeals that had 
no meaning for Ann Veronica’s mind. 
She exhorted Ann Veronica not to be- 
come one of “those unsexed intellectu- 
als, neither man nor woman.” 

Ann Veronica meditated over that 
phrase. “That’s him,” said Ann Veron 
ica, in sound, idiomatic English. “Poor 
old Alice!” 

Her brother Roddy came to her and 
demanded tea, and asked her to state a 
case. “Bit thick on the old man, isn’t 
it?” said Roddy, who had developed a 
bluff, straightforward style in the motor 
shop. 

“Mind my smoking?” said Roddy. “J 
don’t see quite what your game is, Vee, 
but I suppose you’ve got a game on 
somewhere. 

“Rummy lot we are!” said Roddy. 
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“Alice—Alice gone dotty, and all over 
kids. Gwen—I saw Gwen the other 
day, and the paint’s thicker than ever. 
Jim is up to the neck in Mahatmas and 
Theosophy and Higher Thought and rot 
—writes letters worse than Alice. And 
now you're on the warpath. I believe 
I’m the only sane member of the family 
left. The G. V.’s as mad as any of you, 
in spite of all his respectability; not a 
bit of him straight anywhere, not one 
bit.” 

“Straight?” 

“Not a bit of it! He’s been out after 
eight per cent since the beginning. 
Eight per cent! He'll come a cropper 
one of these days, if you ask me. He’s 
been near it once or twice already. 
That’s got his nerves to rags. I sup- 
pose we’re all human beings really, but 
what price the sacred Institution of the 
Family! Us asa bundle! Eh? I don’t 
half disagree with you, Vee, really ; only 
thing is, I don’t see how you're go- 
ing to pull it off: A home may be a 


sort of cage, but still—it’s a home. 
Gives you a right to hang on to the old 


man until he busts—practically. Jolly 
hard life for a girl, getting a living. 
Not my affair.” 

He asked questions and listened to 
her views for a time. 

“T’d chuck this lark right off if I were 
you, Vee,” he said. “I’m five years 
older than you, and no end wiser, being 
aman. What you’re after is too risky. 
It’s a dashed hard thing to do. It’s all 
very handsome starting out on your 
own, but it’s too dashed hard. That’s 
my opinion, if you ask me. There’s 
nothing a girl can do that isn’t sweated 
to the bone. You square the G. V., and 
go home before you have to. That’s my 
advice. If you don’t eat humble pie 
now you may live to fare worse later. 
I can’t help you a cent. Life’s hard 
enough nowadays for an unprotected 
male. Let alone a girl. You got to 
take the world as it is, and the only 
possible trade for a girl that isn’t 
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sweated is to get hold of a man and 
make him do it for her. It’s no good 
flying out at that, Vee; J didn’t arrange” 
it. It’s Providence. That’s how things 
are; that’s the order of the world. Like 
appendicitis. It isn’t pretty, but we're 
made so. Rot, no doubt; but we can't 
alter it. You go home and live on the 
G. V., and get some other man to live 
on as soon as possible. It isn’t senti- 
ment but it’s horse sense. All this 
woman-who-didery—no damn _ good. © 
After all, old P—Providence, I mean— 
has arranged it so that men will keep 
you, more or less. He made the uni- 
verse on those lines. You've got to take 
what you can get.” 

That was the quintessence of her 
brother Roddy. 

He played variations on this theme 
for the better part of an hour. 

“You go home,” he said, at parting; 
“you go home. It’s all very fine and all 
that, Vee, this freedom, but it isn’t go- 
ing to work. The world isn’t ready for 
girls to start out on their own yet; that’s 
the plain fact of the case. Babies and 
females have got to keep hold of some- 
body or go under—anyhow, for the next 
few generations. You go home and 
wait a century, Vee, and then try again. 
Then you may have a bit of a chance, 
Now you haven’t the ghost of one—not 
if you play the game fair.” 


It was remarkable to Ann Veronica 
how completely Mr. Manning, in his en- 
tirely different dialect, indorsed her 
brother Roddy’s view of things. He 
came along, he said, just to call, with 
large, loud apologies, radiantly kind and 
good, Miss Stanley, it was manifest, 
had given him Ann Veronica’s address. 
The kindly faced landlady had failed to 
catch his name, and said he was a tall, 
handsome gentleman with a great, black 
mustache. Ann Veronica, with a sigh 
at the cost of hospitality, made a hasty 
negotiation for an extra tea and for 4 
fire in the ground-floor apartment, and 
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preened herself carefully for the inter- 
view. In the little apartment, under the 
gas chandelier, his inches and his stoop 
were certainly very effective. In the 
bad light he looked at once military and 
sentimental and studious, like one of 
Ouida’s guardsmen revised by Mr. Hal- 
dane and the London School of Eco- 
nomics and finished in the Keltic school. 

“It’s unforgivable of me to call, Miss 
Stanley,” he said, shaking hands in a 
peculiar, high, fashionable manner; 
“but you know you said we might be 
friends, 

“It’s dreadful for you to be here,” 
he said, indicating the yellow presence 
of the first fog of the year without, “but 
your aunt told me something of what 
had happened. It’s just like your 
Splendid Pride to do it. Quite!” 

He sat in the armchair and took tea, 
and consumed several of the extra 
cakes which she had sent out for, and 
talked to her and expressed himself, 
looking very earnestly at her with his 
deep-set eyes, and carefully avoiding 
any crumbs on his mustache the while. 
Ann Veronica sat firelit by her tea tray 
with, quite unconsciously, the air of an 
expert hostess. 

“But how is it all going to end?” said 
Mr. Manning, 

“Your father, of course,” he said, 
“must come to realize just how Splendid 
you are! He doesn’t understand. I’ve 
seen him, and he doesn’t a bit under- 
stand. J didn’t understand before that 
letter. It makes me want to be just 
everything I can be to you. You're 
like some splendid Princess in Exile in 
these Dreadful, Dingy apartments!” 

“I’m afraid I’m anything but a 
princess when it comes to earning a sal- 
ary,” said Ann _ Veronica. “But, 
frankly, I mean to fight this through if 
I possibly can.” 

“Good Lord!” said Manning, in a 
Stage aside. “Earning a salary!” 

“You're like a Princess in Exile!” he 
repeated, overruling her. “You come 


into these sordid surroundings—you 
mustn’t mind my calling them sordid— 
and it makes them seem as though they 
didn’t matter. I don’t think they do 
matter. I don’t think any surroundings 
could throw a shadow on you.” 

Ann Veronica felt a slight embarrass- 
ment. 

“Won't you have some more tea, Mr. 
Manning?” she asked. 

“You know,” said Mr. Manning, re- 
linquishing his cup without answering 
her question, “when I hear you talk of 
earning a living, it’s as if I heard of an 
archangel going on the Stock Exchange 
—or Christ selling doves. Forgive my 
daring. I couldn’t help the thought.” 

“Tt’s a very good image,” said Ann 
Veronica. 

“T knew you wouldn’t mind.” 

“But does it correspond with the 
facts of the case? You know, Mr. 
Manning, all this sort of thing is very 
well as sentiment, but does it correspond 
with the realities? Are women truly 
such angelic things and men so chival- 
rous? You men have, I know, meant 
to make us queens and goddesses, but 
in practice—well, ‘cok, for example, at 
the stream of . one meets going to 
work of a mu.aing, round-shouldered, 
cheap, and underfed! They aren’t 
queens, and no one is treating them as 
queens. And look, again, at the women 
one finds letting lodgings. I was look- 
ing for rooms last week. It got on my 
nerves—the women I saw. Worse than 
any man, Everywhere I went and 
rapped at a door I found behind it an- 
other dreadful, dingy woman—another 
fallen queen, I suppose—dingier than 
the last, dirty, you know, in grain. 
Their poor hands!” 

“T know,” said Mr. Manning, with 
entirely suitable emotion. 

“And think of the ordinary wives and 
mothers, with their anxiety, their limita- 
tions, their swarms of children!” 

Mr. Manning displayed distress. He 
fended these things off from him with 
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the rump of -his fourth piece of cake. 
“T know that our social order is dread- 
ful enough,” he said, “and sacrifices all 
that is best and most beautiful in life. 
I don’t defend it.” 

“And besides, when it comes to the 
idea of queens,” Ann Veronica went on, 
“there’s twenty-one and a half million 
women to twenty million men. Sup- 
pose our proper place is a shrine. Still, 
that leaves over a million shrines short, 
not reckoning widows who re-marry. 
And more boys die than girls, so that 
the real disproportion among adults is 
even greater.” 

“I know,” said Mr. Manning, “I 
know these Dreadful Statistics. I know 
there’s a sort of right in your impatience 
at the slowness of Progress. But tell 
me one thing I don’t understand—tell 
me one thing: How can you help it by 
coming down into the battle and the 
mire? That’s the thing that concerns 
me.” 

“Oh, I’m not trying to help it,” said 
Ann Veronica. “I’m only arguing 
against your position of what a woman 
should be, and trying to get it clear in 
my own mind. I’m in this apartment 
and looking for work because 
Well, what else can I do, when 
father practically locks me up?” 

“T know,” said Mr. Manning, “I 
know. Don’t think I can’t sympathize 
and understand. Still, here we are in 
this dingy, foggy city. Ye gods! What 
a wilderness it is! Every one trying 
to get the better of every one, every 
one regardless of every one—it’s one of 
those days when every one bumps 
against you—every one pouring coal 
smoke into the air and making confu- 
sion worse confounded, motor omni- 
buses clattering and smelling, a horse 
down in the Tottenham Court Road, an 
old woman at the corner coughing 
dreadfully—all the painful sights of a 
great city, and here you come into it to 
take your chances. It’s too valiant, 
Miss Stanley, too valiant altogether !” 


my 
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Ann Veronica meditated. 
had two days of employment-seeking 
now. “I wonder if it is.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Mr. Manning, “that I 
mind Courage in a Woman—lI love and 
admire Courage. What could be more 
splendid than a beautiful girl facing a 
great, glorious tiger? Una and the 
Lion again, and all that! But this isn’t 
that sort of thing; this is just a great, 
ugly, endless wilderness of selfish, 
sweating, vulgar competition !” 

“That you want to keep me out of 

“Exactly!” said Mr. Manning. 

“In a sort of beautiful garden-close 
—wearing lovely dresses and picking 
beautiful flowers ?” 

“Ah! If one could!” 

“While those other girls trudge to 
business and those other women let 
lodgings. And in reality even that 
magic garden-close resolves itself into a 
villa at Morningside Park and my 
father being more and more cross and 
overbearing at meals—and a_ general 
feeling of insecurity and futility.” 

Mr. Manning relinquished his cup, 
and looked meaningly at Ann Veronica. 
“There,” he said, “you don’t treat me 
fairly, Miss Stanley. My garden-close 
would be a better thing than that.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
IDEALS AND A REALITY. 


And now for some weeks Ann Ve- 
ronica was to test her market value in 
the world. She went about in a negli- 
gent November London that had be- 
come very dark and foggy and greasy 
and forbidding indeed, and tried to find 
that modest but independent employ- 
ment she had so rashly assumed. She 
went about, intent-looking and self-pos- 
sessed, trim and fine, concealing her 
emotions whatever they were, as the 
realities of her position opened out be- 
fore her. Her little bed-sitting room 
was like a lair, and she went out from 
it into this vast, dun world, with its 
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smoke-gray houses, its glaring streets 
of shops, its dark streets of homes, its 
orange-lit windows, under skies of dull 
copper or muddy gray or black, much 
as an animal goes out to seek food. She 
would come back and write letters, care- 
fully planned and written letters, or 
read some books she had fetched from 
Mudie’s—she had invested a_half- 
guinea with Mudie’s—or sit over her 
fire and think. 

Slowly and reluctantly she came to 
realize that Vivie Warren was what is 
called an “ideal.” There were no such 
girls and no such positions. No work 
that offered was at all of the quality she 
had vaguely postulated for herself. 
With such qualifications as she pos- 
sessed, two chief channels of employ- 
ment lay open, and neither attracted 
her, neither seemed really to offer a 
conclusive escape from that subjection 
to mankind against which, in the person 
of her father, she was rebelling. One 
main avenue was for her to become a 
sort of salaried accessory wife or 
mother, to be a governness or an assist- 
ant schoolmistress, or a very high type 
of governess-nurse. The other was to 
go into business—into a photographer’s 
reception room, for example, or a cos- 
tumer’s or hat shop. The first set of 
occupations seemed to her to be alto- 
gether too domestic and restricted; for 
the latter she was dreadfully handi- 
capped by her want of experience. And 
also she didn’t like them. She didn’t 
like the shops, she didn’t like the other 
women’s faces; she thought the smirk- 
ing men in frock coats who dominated 
these establishments the most intoler- 
able persons she had ever had to face. 
One called her very distinctly “My 
dear !” 

Two secretarial posts did indeed seem 
to offer themselves in which, at least, 
there was no specific exclusion of 
womanhood; one was under a radical 
member of Parliament, and the other 
under a Harley Street doctor, and both 


men declined her proffered services with 
the utmost civility and admiration and 
terror. There was also a curious inter- 
view at a big hotel with a middle-aged, 
white-powdered woman, all covered 
with jewels and reeking of scent, who 
wanted a companion. She did not think 
Ann Veronica would do as her com- 
panion. 

And nearly all these things were fear- 
fully ill paid. They carried no more 
than bare subsistence wages, and they 
demanded all her time and energy. She 
had heard of women journalists, women 
writers, and so forth; but she was not 
even admitted to the presence of the 
editors she demanded to see, and by no 
means sure that, if she had been, she 
could have done any work they might 
have given her. One day she desisted 
from her search and went unexpectedly 
to the Tredgold College. Her place was 
not filled; she had been simply noted 
as absent, and she did a comforting day 
of admirable dissection upon the tor- 
toise. She was so interested, and this 
was such a relief from the trudging 
anxiety of her search for work, that she 
went on for a whole week as if she was 
still living at home. Then a third sec- 
retarial opening occurred and renewed 
her hopes again: a position as amanu- 
ensis—with which some of the lighter 
duties of a nurse were combined—to an 
infirm gentleman of means living at 
Twickenham, and engaged upon a great 
literary research to prove that the 
“Faery Queen” was really a treatise 
upon molecular chemistry written in a 
peculiar and picturesquely handled 
cipher. 


Now, while Ann Veronica was taking 
these soundings in the industrial sea, 
and measuring herself against the world 
as it is, she was also making extensive 
explorations among the ideas and atti- 
tudes of a number of human beings 
who seemed to be largely concerned 
with the world as it ought to be. She 
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was drawn first by Miss Miniver, and 
then by her own natural interest, into a 
curious stratum of people who are 
busied with dreams of world progress, 
of great and fundamental changes, of a 
new age that is to replace all the stresses 
and disorders of contemporary life. 

Miss Miniver learned of her flight 
and got her address from the Widgetts. 
She arrived about nine o’clock the next 
evening in a state of tremulous enthusi- 
asm. She followed the landlady half- 
way upstairs, and called up to Ann Ve- 
ronica: “May I come up? It’s me! 
You know—Nettie Miniver!” She ap- 
peared before Ann Veronica could 
clearly recall who Nettie Miniver 
might be. 

There was a wild light in her eye, 
and her straight hair was out demon- 
strating and suffragetting upon some in- 
dependent notions of its own. Her fin- 
gers were bursting through her gloves, 
as if to get at once into touch with Ann 
Veronica. “You're Glorious!” said 
Miss Miniver in tones of rapture, hold- 
ing a hand in each of hers and peering 
up into Ann Veronica’s face. “Glori- 
ous! You're so calm, dear, and so reso- 
lute, so serene! 

“It’s girls like you who will show 
them what we are,” said Miss Miniver; 
“girls whose spirits have not been 
broken !” 

Ann Veronica sunned herself a little 
in this warmth. 

“I was watching you at Morningside 
Park, dear,” said Miss Miniver. “I am 
getting to watch all women. I thought 
then perhaps you didn’t care, that you 
were like so many of them. Now it’s 
just as though you had grown up sud- 
denly.” 

She stopped, and then suggested: “I 
wonder—I should love—if it was any- 
thing J said.” 

She did not wait for Ann Veronica’s 
reply. She seemed to assume that it 
must certainly be something she had 
said. “They all catch on,” she said. 
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“It spreads like wildfire. 
a grand time! Such a glorious time} 


There never was such a time as this! © 


Everything seems so close to fruition, 
so coming on and leading on! The In- 
surrection of Women! They spring up 
everywhere. Tell me all that happened, 
one sister woman to another.” 

She chilled Ann Veronica a little by 
that last phrase, and yet the magnetism 
of her fellowship and enthusiasm was 
very strong; and it was pleasant to be 
made out a heroine after so much ex- 
postulation and so many secret doubts, 

But she did not listen long; she 
wanted to talk. She sat, crouched to- 
gether, by the corner of the hearthrug 
under the bookcase that supported the 
pig’s skull, and looked into the fire and 
up at Ann Veronica’s face, and let her- 
self go. 

“Let us put the lamp out,” she said; 
“the flames are ever so much better for 
talking,” and Ann Veronica agreed. 
“You are coming right out into life— 
facing it all.” 

Ann Veronica sat with her chin on 
her hand, red lit and saying little, and 
Miss Miniver discoursed. As_ she 
talked, the drift and significance of 
what she was saying shaped itself 
slowly to Ann Veronica’s apprehension. 
It presented itself in the likeness of a 
great, gray, dull world—a brutal, super- 
Sstitious, confused, and wrong-headed 
world, that hurt people and limited 
people unaccountably. In remote times 
and countries its evil tendencies had ex- 
pressed themselves in the form of tyrt- 
annies, massacres, wars, and what not; 
but just at present in England they 
shaped as commercialism and competi- 
tion, silk hats, suburban morals, the 
sweating system, and the subjection of 
women. So far the thing was accept- 
able enough. But over against the 
world Miss Miniver assembled a small 
but energetic minority, the Children of 
Light—people she described as “being 


in the van,” or “altogether in the van,” | 
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about whom Ann. Veronica’s mind was 
disposed to be more skeptical. 

Everything, Miss Miniver said, was 
“working up,” everything was “coming 
on”--the Higher Thought, the Simple 
Life, Socialism, Humanitarianism, it 
was all the same really. She loved to 
be there, taking part in it all, breathing 
it, being it. Hitherto in the world’s his- 
tory there had been precursors of this 
progress at great intervals, voices that 
had spoken and ceased, but now it was 
all coming on together in a rush. She 
mentioned, with familiar respect, Christ 
and Buddha and Shelley and Nietzsche 
and Plato. Pioneers all of them. Such 
names shone brightly in the darkness, 
with black spaces of unilluminated 
emptiness about them, as stars shine in 
the night; but now—now it was differ- 
ent; now it was dawn—the real dawn. 

“The women are taking it up,” said 
Miss Miniver; “the women and the 
common people, all pressing forward, 
all roused.” 

Ann Veronica listened with her eyes 
on the fire. 

“Everybody is taking it up,” said 
Miss Miniver. “You had to come in. 
You couldn’t help it. Something drew 
you. Something draws everybody. 
From suburbs, from country towns— 
everywhere. I see all the Movements. 
As far as I can, I belong to them all. 
I keep my finger on the pulse of 
things.” 

Ann Veronica said nothing. 

“The dawn!” said Miss Miniver, with 
her glasses reflecting the fire like pools 
of blood-red flame. 

“I came to London,” said Ann Ve- 
ronica, “rather, because of my own dif- 
ficulty. I don’t know that I understand 
altogether.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said Miss 
Miniver, gesticulating triumphantly 
with her thin hand and thinner wrist, 
and patting Ann Veronica’s knee. “Of 
course you don’t. That’s the wonder 
of it. But you will, you will. You 
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must let me take you to things—to 
meetings and things, to conferences and 
talks. Then you will begin to see. You 
will begin to see it all opening out. I 
am up to the ears in it all—every mo- 
ment I can spare. I throw up work— 
everything! I just teach in one school, 
one good school, three days a week. 
All the rest—Movements! I can live 
now on fourpence a day. Think how 
free that leaves me to follow things up! 
I must take you everywhere. I must 
take you to the Suffrage people, and 
the Tolstoyans, and the Fabians.” 

“T have heard of the Fabians,” said 
Ann Veronica. 

“It’s the Society!” said Miss Mini- 
ver. “It’s the center of the intellectuals. 
Some of the meetings are wonderful! 
Such earnest, beautiful women! Such 
deep-browed men! And to think that 
there they are making history! There 
they are putting together the plans of 
a new world, Almost light-heartedly. 
There is Shaw, and Webb, and Wilkins 
the author, and Toomer, and Doctor 
Tumpany—the most wonderful people! 
There you see them discussing, decid- 
ing, planning! Just think—they are 
making a new world!” 

“But are these people going to alter 
everything?” said Ann Veronica. 

“What else can happen?” asked Miss 
Miniver, with a little weak gesture at 
the glow. ‘What else can possibly hap- 
pen—as things are going now?” 


Miss Miniver let Ann Veronica into 
her peculiar levels of the world with so 
enthusiastic a generosity that it seemed 
ingratitude to remain criticai. Indeed, 
almost insensibly Ann Veronica became 
habituated to the peculiar appearance 
and the peculiar manners of the people 
“in the van.” The shock of their in- 
tellectual attitude was over; usage 
robbed it of the first quaint effect of 
deliberate unreason. They were in 
many respects so right; she clung to 
that, and shirked more and more the 
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paradoxical conviction that they were 
also somehow, and even in direct rela- 
tion to that righiness, absurd, 

Very central in Miss Miniver’s uni- 
verse were the Goopes. The Goopes 
were the oddest little couple conceiv- 
able, following a fruitarian career upon 
an upper floor in Theobald’s Road. 
They were childless and servantless, 
and they had: reduced simple living to 
the finest of fine arts. Mr. Goopes, 
Ann Veronica gathered, was a mathe- 
matical tutor and visited schools, and 
his wife wrote a weekly column in 
New Ideas upon vegetarian cookery, 
vivisection, degeneration, the lacteal 
secretion, appendicitis, and the Higher 
Thought generally, and assisted in the 
management of a fruit shop in the Tot- 
tenham Court Road. Their very furni- 
ture had mysteriously a high-browed 
quality, and Mr. Goopes when at home 
dressed simply in a pajama-shaped suit 
of canvas sacking tied with brown rib- 
bons, while his wife wore a purple 
djibbah with a richly embroidered yoke. 
He was a small, dark, reserved man, 
with a large, inflexible-looking convex 
forehead, and his wife was very pink 
and high-spirited, with one of those 
chins that pass insensibly into a full, 
strong neck. Once a week, every Sat- 
urday, they had a little gathering from 
nine till the small hours, just talk and 
perhaps reading aloud and fruitarian 
refreshments—chestnut sandwiches but- 
tered with nut tose, and so forth—and 
lemonade and unfermented wine; and 
to one of these symposia Miss Miniver, 
after a good deal of preliminary solici- 
tude, conducted Ann Veronica. 

She was introduced, perhaps a little 
too obviously for her taste, as a girl 
who was standing out against her 
people, to a gathering that consisted of 
a very old lady with an extremely wrin- 
kled skin and a deep voice, who was 
wearing what appeared to Ann Veron- 
ica’s inexperienced eye to be an anti- 
macassar upon her head, a shy, blond 


young man with a narrow forehead and@ 
glasses, two undistinguished women iq > 
plain skirts and blouses, and a middle 
aged couple, very fat and alike in black, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alderman Dunstable, of 
the Borough Council of Marylebone. 
These were seated in an imperfect semi- 
circle about a very copper-adorned fire- 
place, surmounted by a carved wood in- 
scription : 


DO IT NOW. 


And to them were presently added a 
roguish-looking young man, with red- 
dish hair, an orange tie, and a fluffy 
tweed suit, and others who, in Ann Ve- 
ronica’s memory, in spite of her efforts 
to recall details, remained obstinately 
just “others.” 

The talk was animated, and remained 
always brilliant in form even when it 
ceased to be brilliant in substance, 
There were moments when Ann Veron- 
ica rather more than suspected the chief 
speakers to be, as schoolboys say, show- 
ing off at her. 

They talked of a new substitute for 
dripping in vegetarian cookery that 
Mrs. Goopes was convinced exercised 
an exceptionally purifying influence on 
the mind. And then they talked of 
Anarchism and Socialism, and whether 
the former was the exact opposite of 
the latter or only a higher form. The 
reddish-haired young man contributed 
allusions to the Hegelian philosophy 
that momentarily confused the discus- 
sion. Then Alderman Dunstable, who 
had hitherto been silent, broke out into 
speech and went off at a tangent, and 
gave his personal impressions of quite a 
number of his fellow-councillors. He 
continued to do this for the rest of the 
evening intermittently, in and _ out, 
among other topics. He addressed him- 
self chiefly to Goopes, and spoke as if 
in reply to long-sustained inquiries on 
the part of Goopes into the personnel 
of the Marylebone Borough Council. 
“If you were to ask me,” he would say, 
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“I should say Blinders is straight. An 
ordinary type; of course——”’ 

Mrs. Dunstable’s contributions to the 
conversation were entirely in the form 
of nods; whenever Alderman Dunstable 
praised or blamed she nodded twice or 
thrice, according to the requirements of 
his emphasis. And she seemed always 
to keep one eye on Ann Veronica’s 
dress. Mrs. Goopes disconcerted the 
Alderman a little by abruptly challeng- 
ing the roguish-looking young man in 
the orange tie—who, it seemed, was the 
assistant editor of New Ideas—upon a 
critique of Nietzsche and Tolstoy that 
had appeared in his paper, in which 
doubts had. been cast upon the perfect 
sincerity of the latter. Everybody 
seemed greatly concerned about the sin- 
cerity of Tolstoy. 

Miss Miniver said that if once she 
lost her faith in Tolstoy’s sincerity, 
nothing, she felt, would really matter 
much any more, and she appealed to 
Ann Veronica whether she did not feel 
the same; and Mr. Goopes said that we 
must distinguish between sincerity and 
irony, which was often indeed no more 
than sincerity at the sublimated level. 

Alderman Dunstable said that sin- 
cerity was often a matter of opportu- 
nity,.and illustrated the point to the 
fair young man with an anecdote about 
Blinders on the Dust Destructor Com- 
mittee, during which the young man in 
the orange tie succeeded in giving the 
whole discussion a daring and erotic 
flavor by questioning whether any one 
could be perfectly sincere in love. 

Miss Miniver thought that there was 
no true sincerity except in love, and ap- 
pealed to Ann Veronica, but the young 
man in the orange tie went on to declare 
that it was quite possible to be sincerely 
in love with two people at the same 
time, although perhaps on different 
planes with each individual, and deceiv- 
ing them both, But that brought Mrs. 
Goopes down on him with the lesson 
Titian teaches so beautifully in his 


“Sacred and Profane Love,” and became 
quite eloquent upon the impossibility of 
any deception in the former. 

Then they discoursed on love for a 
time, and Alderman Dunstable, turning 
back to the shy, blond young man and 
speaking in undertones of the utmost 
clearness, gave a brief and confidential 
account of an unfounded rumor of the 
bifurcation of the affections of Blinders 
that had led to a situation of some un- 
pleasantness upon the Borough Council. 

The very old lady in the antimacassar 
touched Ann Veronica’s arm suddenly, 
and said, in a deep, arch voice: 

“Talking of love again; spring again, 
love again. Oh! You young people!” 

The young man with the orange tie, 
in spite of Sisyphuslike efforts on the 
part of Goopes to get the topic onto a 
higher plane, displayed great persistence 
in speculating upon the possible distri- 
bution of the affections of highly de- 
veloped modern types. 

The old lady in the antimacassar said, 
abruptly: “Ah! You young people, 
you young people, if you only knew!” 
and then laughed and then mused in a 
marked manner; and the young man 
with the narrow forehead and glasses 
cleared his throat and asked the young 
man in the orange tie whether he be- 
lieved that Platonic love was possible. 
Mrs. Goopes said she believed in noth- 
ing else, and with that she glanced at 
Ann Veronica, rose a little abruptly, and 
directed Goopes and the shy young man 
in the handing of refreshments. 

But the young man with the orange 
tie remained in his place, disputing 
whether the body had not something or 
other which he called its legitimate 
claims. And from that they came back 
by way of the “Kreutzer Sonata” and 
“Resurrection” to Tolstoy again. 

So the talk went on. Goopes, who 
had at first been a little reserved, re- 
sorted presently to the Socratic method 
to restrain the young man with. the 
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orange tie, and bent his forehead over 
him, and brought out at last very clearly 
from him that the body was only illu- 
sion and everything nothing but just 
spirit and molecules of thought. It be- 
came a sort of duel at last between 
them, and all the others sat and listened 
—every one, that is, except the alder- 
man, who had got the blond young man 
into a corner by the green-stained 
dresser with the aluminium things, and 
was sitting with his back to every one 
else, holding one hand over his mouth 
for greater privacy, and telling him, 
with an accent of confidential admis- 
sion, in whispers, of the chronic struggle 
between the natural modesty and gen- 
eral inoffensiveness of the Borough 
Council and the social evil in Maryle- 
bone. 

So the talk went on, and presently 
they were criticizing novelists, and cer- 
tain daring essays of Wilkins got their 
due share of attention, and then they 
were discussing the future of the 
theater. Ann Veronica intervened a 
little in the novelist discussion with a 
defense of “Esmond” and a denial that 
the “Egoist” was obscure, and when she 
spoke every one else stopped talking and 
listened. Then they deliberated whether 
Bernard Shaw ought to go into Parlia- 
ment. And that brought them to vege- 
tarianism and teetotalism, and the young 
man in the orange tie and Mrs. Goopes 
had a great set-to about the sincerity of 
Chesterton and Belloc that was ended 
by Goopes showing signs of resuming 
the Socratic method, 

And at last Ann Veronica and Miss 
Miniver came down the dark staircase 
and out into the foggy spaces of the 
London squares, and crossed Russell 
Square, Woburn Square, Gordon 
Square, making an oblique route to Ann 
Veronica’s lodging. They trudged 
along a little hungry, because of the 
fruitarian refreshments, and mentally 
very active. And Miss Miniver fell 
discussing whether Goopes or Bernard 
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Shaw or Tolstoy or Doctor Tumpanyy 
or Wilkins the author had the more) 
powerful and perfect mind in existence 
at the present time. She was clear 
there were no other minds like them in 
all the world. 


Then one evening Ann Veronica went 
with Miss Miniver into the back seats 
of the gallery at Essex Hall, and heard 
and saw the giant leaders of the Fabian 
Society who are re-making the world; 
Bernard Shaw and Toomer and Doctor 
Tumpany and Wilkins the author, all 
displayed upon a platform. The place 
was crowded, and the people about her 
were almost equally made up of very 
good-looking and enthusiastic young 
people and a great variety of Goopes- 
like types. In the discussion there was 
the oddest mixture of things that were 
personal and petty with an idealist de- 
votion that was fine beyond dispute. In 
nearly every speech she heard was the 
same implication of great and necessary 
changes in the world—changes to be 
won by effort and sacrifice indeed, but 
surely to be won. And afterward she 
saw a very much larger and more en- 
thusiastic gathering, a meeting of the 
advanced section of the woman move- 
ment in Caxton Hall, where the same 
note of vast changes in _ progress 
sounded; and she went to a soirée of 
the Dress Reform Association and 
visited a Food Reform Exhibition, 
where imminent change was made even 
alarmingly visible. The women’s meet- 
ing was much more charged with emo- 
tional force than the Socialists’. Ann 
Veronica was carried off her intellectual 
and critical feet by it altogether, and 
applauded and uttered cries that subse- 
quent reflection failed to endorse. “I 
knew you would feel it,” said Miss 
Miniver, as they came away flushed and 
heated. “I knew you would begin to 
see it all falls into place together.” 

It did begin to fall into place together. 
She became more and more alive, not 
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so much to a system of ideas as to a 
big, diffused impulse toward change, to 
a great discontent with and criticism of 
life as it is lived, to a clamorous con- 
fusion of ideas for reconstruction—re- 
construction of the methods of busi- 
ness, of economic development, of the 
rules of property, of the status of chil- 
dren, of the clothing and feeding and 
teaching of every one; she developed a 
quite exaggerated consciousness of a 
multitude of people going about the 
swarming spaces of London with their 
minds full, their talk and gestures full, 
their very clothing charged with the 
suggestion of the urgency of this per- 
vasive project of alteration, Some in- 
deed carried themselves, dressed them- 
selves even, rather as foreign visitors 
from the land of “Looking Backward” 
and “News from Nowhere” than as the 
indigenous Londoners they were. For 
the most part these were detached 
people: men practicing the plastic arts, 
young writers, young men in employ- 
ment, a very large proportion of girls 


and women—self-supporting women or 


girls of the student class. They made 
a stratum into which Ann Veronica was 
now plunged up to her neck; it had be- 
come her stratum. 

None of the things they said and did 
were altogether new to Ann Veronica, 
but now she got them massed and alive, 
instead of by glimpses or in books— 
alive and articulate and insistent. The 
London backgrounds, in Bloomsbury 
and Marylebone, against which these 
people went to and fro, took on, by rea- 
son of their gray facades, their implac- 
ably respectable windows and window 
blinds, their reiterated, unmeaning iron 
railings, a stronger and stronger sug- 
gestion of the flavor of her father at 
his most obdurate phase, and of all that 
She felt herself fighting against. 

She was already a little prepared by 
her discursive reading and discussion 
under the Widgett influence for ideas 
and “movements,” though tempera- 
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mentally perhaps she was rather dis- 
posed to resist and criticize than em- 
brace them. But the people among 
whom she was now thrown through the 
social exertions of Miss Miniver and 
the Widgetts—for Teddy and Hetty 
came up from Morningside Park and 
took her to an eighteen-penny dinner in 
Soho and introduced her to some art 
students, who were also Socialists, and 
so opened the way to an evening of 
meandering talk in a studio—carried 
with them like an atmosphere this im- 
plication, not only that the world was 
in some stupid and even obvious way 
wrong, with which indeed she was quite 
prepared to agree, but that it needed 
only a few pioneers to behave as such 
and be thoroughly and indiscriminately 
“advanced,” for the new order to 
achieve itself. When ninety per cent 
out of the ten or twelve people one 
meets in a month not only say but feel 
and assume a thing, it is very hard not 
to fall into the belief that the thing is 
so. Imperceptibly almost Ann Veron- 
ica began to acquire the new attitude, 
even while her mind still resisted the 
felted ideas that went with it. And 
Miss Miniver began to sway her. 

The very facts that Miss Miniver 
never stated an argument clearly, that 
she was never embarrassed by a sense 
of self-contradiction, and had little 
more respect for consistency of state- 
ment than a washerwoman has for 
wisps of vapor, which made Ann Ve- 
ronica critical and hostile at their first 
encounter in Morningside Park, became 
at last with constant association the se- 
cret of Miss Miniver’s growing influ- 
ence. The brain tires of resistance, and 
when it meets again and again, incoher- 
ently active, the same phrases, the same 
ideas that it has already slain, exposed 
and dissected and buried, it becomes 
less and less energetic to repeat the op- 
eration. There must be something, one 
feels, in ideas that achieve persistently 
a successful resurrection. What Miss 
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Miniver would have called the Higher 
Truth supervenes. 

Yet through these talks, these meet- 
ings and conferences, these movements 
and efforts, Ann Veronica, for all that 
she went with her friend, and at times 
applauded with her enthusiastically, yet 
went nevertheless with eyes that grew 
more and more puzzled, and fine eye- 
brows more and more disposed to knit. 
She was with these movements—akin 
to them, she felt it at times intensely— 
and yet something eluded her. Morn- 
ingside Park had been passive and de- 
fective; all this rushed about and was 
active, but it was still defective. It still 
failed in something. It did seem ger- 
mane to the matter that so many of the 
‘people “in the van” were plain people 
or faded people, or tired-looking people. 
It did affect the business that they all 
argued badly and were egotistical in 
their manners and inconsistent in their 
phrases. There were moments when 
she doubted whether the whole mass of 


movements and societies and gatherings 
and talks was not simply one coherent 
spectacle of failure protecting itself 
from abjection by the glamour of its 


own assertions. It happened that at the 
extremest point of Ann Veronica’s 
social circle from the Widgetts was the 
family of the Morningside Park horse 
dealer, a company of extremely dressy 
and hilarious young women, with one 
equestrian brother addicted to fancy 
waistcoats, cigars, and facial spots. 
These girls wore hats at remarkable 
angles and bows to startle and kill; they 
liked to be right on the spot every time 
and up to everything that was it from 
the very beginning, and they rendered 
their conception of Socialists and all 
reformers by the words “positively 
frightening” and “weird.” Well, it 
was beyond dispute that these words 
did convey a certain quality of the 
movements in general amid which Miss 
Miniver disported herself. They were 
weird. And yet for all that—— 
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It got into Ann Veronica’s nights at | 


last and kept her awake—the perplex- 
ing contrast between the advanced 
thought and the advanced thinker. The 
general propositions of Socialism, for 
example, struck her as admirable, but 
she certainly did not extend her ad- 
miration to any of its exponents. She 
was still more stirred by the idea of the 
equal citizenship of men and women, by 
the realization that a big and growing 
organization of women was giving 
form and a generalized expression to 
just that personal pride, that aspiration 
for personal freedom and respect which 
had brought her to London; but when 
she heard Miss Miniver discoursing on 
the next step in the suffrage campaign, 
or read of women badgering cabinet 
ministers, padlocked to railings, or get- 
ting up in a public meeting to pipe out 
a demand for votes and be carried out 
kicking and screaming, her soul re- 
volted. She could not part with dig- 
nity. Something as yet unformulated 
within her kept her estranged from all 
these practical aspects of her beliefs. 

“Not for these things, O Ann Veron- 
ica, have you revolted,” it said; “and 
this is not your appropriate purpose.” 

It was as if she faced a darkness in 
which was something very beautiful 
and wonderful as yet unimagined. The 
little pucker in her brows became more 
perceptible. 


In the beginning of December Ann 
Veronica began to speculate privately 
upon the procedure of pawning. She 
had decided that she would begin with 
her pearl necklace. She spent a very 
disagreeable afternoon and evening—it 
was raining fast outside, and she had 
very unwisely left her soundest pair of 
boots in the boothole of her father’s 
house in Morningside Park—thinking 
over the economic situation and plan- 
ning a course of action. Her aunt had 
secretly sent on to Ann Veronica some 
new, warm underclothing, a dozen 
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pairs of stockings, and her last win- 
ter’s jacket, but the dear lady had over- 
looked those boots. 

These things illuminated her situa- 
tion extremely. Finally she decided 
upon a step that had always seemed 
reasonable to her, but that hitherto she 
had, from motives too faint for her to 
formulate, refrained from taking. She 
resolved to go into the City to Ramage 
and ask for his advice. And next 
morning she attired herself with espe- 
cial care and neatness, found his ad- 
dress in the directory at a post office, 
and-went to him. 

She had to wait some minutes in an 
outer office, wherein three young men 
of spirited costume and appearance re- 
garded her with ill-concealed curiosity 
and admiration. Then Ramage ap- 
peared with effusion, and ushered her 
into his inner apartment. The three 
young men exchanged expressive 
glances, 

The inner apartment 


was rather 


gracefully furnished with a thick, fine 
Turkish carpet, a good brass fender, a 
fine old bureau, and on the walls were 
engravings of two young girls’ heads 
by Greuze, and of some modern picture 
of boys bathing in a sunlit pool. 

“But this is a surprise!” said Ra- 


mage. “This is wonderful! I’ve been 
feeling that you had vanished from my 
world. Have you been away from 
Morningside Park?” 

“I’m not interrupting you?” 

“You are. Splendidly! Business ex- 
ists for such interruptions. There you 
are, the best client’s chair.” 

Ann Veronica sat down, and Ra- 
mage’s eager eyes feasted on her. 

“I've been looking out for you,” he 
said. “I confess it.” 

She had not, she reflected, remem- 
bered how prominent his eyes were. 


“I want some advice,” said Ann Ve- 
ronica. 


“Ves?” 
“You remember once, how we talked 
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—at a gate on the Downs? We talked 
about how a girl might get an inde- 
pendent living.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Well, you see, something has hap- 
pened at home.” 

She paused, 

“Nothing has happened to Mr. Stan- 
ley?” 

“I’ve fallen out with my father. It 
was about—a question of what I might 
do or might not do. He—— In fact, 
he—he locked me in my room. Prac- 
tically.” 

Her breath left her for a moment. 

“I say!” said Mr. Ramage. 

“T wanted to go to an art-student 
ball of which he disapproved.” 

“And why shouldn't you?” 

“T felt that sort of thing couldn’t go 
on. So I packed up and came to Lon- 
don next day.” 

“To a friend?” 

“To lodgings—alone.” 

“T say, you know, you have some 
pluck. You did it on your own?” 

Ann Veronica smiled. 

“Quite on my own,” she said. 

“It’s magnificent!” He leaned back 
and regarded her with his head a little 
on one side. “By Jove!” he said, 
“there is something direct about you. 
I wonder if I should have locked you 
up if I’d been your father. Luckily 
I’m not. And you started out forth- 
with to fight the world and be a citizen 
on your own basis?” He came for- 
ward again and folded his hands under 
him on his desk. “How has the world 
taken it?” he asked. “If I was the 
world I think I should have put down 
a crimson carpet, and asked you to say 
what you wanted, and generally walk 
over me. But the world didn’t do 
that.” 

“Not exactly.” 

“It presented a large, impenetrable 
back, and went on thinking about some- 
thing else.” 

“It offered from fifteen to two-and- 
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twenty shillings a week—for drudg- 
ery.” 

“The world has no sense of what is 
due to youth and courage. It never 
has had.” 

“Yes,” said Ann Veronica. “But the 
thing is, I want a job.” 

“Exactly! And so you came along 
to me. And you see, I don’t turn my 
back, and I am looking at you and 
thinking about you from top to toe.” 

“And what do you think I ought to 
do?” 

“Exactly!” He lifted a paper weight 
and dabbed it gently down again. 
“What ought you to do?” 

“T’ve hunted up all sorts of things. 

The point to note is that fundamen- 
tally you don’t want particularly to do 
it.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You want to be free and so forth, 
yes. But you don’t particularly want 
to do the job that sets you free—for its 
own sake, I mean that it doesn’t in- 
terest you in itself.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“That’s one of our differences. We 
men are like children. We can get ab- 
sorbed in play, in games, in the busi- 
ness we do... That’s really why we do 
them sometimes rather well and get on. 
But. women—women as a rule don’t 
throw themselves into things like that. 
As a matter of fact it isn’t their affair. 
And, as a natural consequence, they 
don’t do so well, and they don’t get on 
—and so the world doesn’t pay them. 
They don’t catch on to discursive in- 
terests, you see, because they are more 
serious, they are concentrated on the 
central reality of life, and a little im- 
patient of its—its outer aspects. At 
least that, I think, is what makes a 
clever woman’s independent career so 
much more difficult than a _ clever 
man’s.” 

“She doesn’t develop a specialty.” 
Ann Veronica was doing her best to 
follow him. 
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“She has one, that’s why. Her spe- 
cialty is the central thing in life, it is 
life itself, the warmth of life, sex—and 
love.” 

He pronounced this with an air of 
profound conviction and with his eyes 
on Ann Veronica’s face. He had an 
air of having told her a deep, personal 
secret. She winced as he thrust the 
fact at her, was about to answer, and 
checked herself. She colored faintly. 

“That doesn’t touch the question I 
asked you,” she said. “It may be true, 
but it isn’t quite what I have in mind.” 

“Of course not,” said Ramage, as 
one who rouses himself from deep pre- 
occupations. And he began to question 
her in a businesslike way upon the steps 
she had taken and the inquiries she had 
made. He displaycd none of the airy 
optimism of their previous talk over the 
downland gate. He was helpful, but 
gravely dubious. ‘“‘You see,” he said, 
“from my point of view you're grown 
up—you’re as old as all the goddesses 
and the contemporary of any man alive. 
But from the—the economic point of 
view you're a very young and _alto- 
gether inexperienced person.” 

He returned to and developed that 
idea. “You're still,” he said, “in the 
educational years. From the point of 
view of most things in the world of 
employment which 4 woman can do 
reasonably well and earn a living by, 
you’re unripe and half-educated. If 
you had taken your degree, for ex- 
ample.” 

He spoke of secretarial work, but 
even there she would need to be able 
to do typing and shorthand. He made 
it more and more evident to her that 
her proper course was not to earn a 
salary but to accumulate equipment. 
“You see,” he said, “you are like an 
inaccessible gold mine in all this sort 
of matter. You're splendid stuff, you 
know, but you’ve got nothing ready to 
sell, That's the flat business situation.” 

He thought. Then he slapped his 
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hand on his desk and looked up with 
the air of a man struck by a brilliant 
idea. “Look here,” he said, protruding 
his eyes; “why get anything to do at 
all just yet? Why, if you must be free, 
why not do the sensible thing? Make 
yourself worth a decent freedom. Go 
on with your studies at the Imperial 
College, for example, get a degree, and 
make yourself good value. Or become 
a thoroughgoing typist and stenog- 
rapher and secretarial expert.” 

“But I can’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“You see, if I do go home my father 
objects to the college, and as for typ- 
ing——” 

“Don’t go home.” 

“Yes, but you forget; how am I to 
live ?” 

“Easily. Easily ! 
me.” 

“T couldn’t do that,” said Ann Ve- 
ronica, sharply. 

“T see no reason why you shouldn’t.” 

“It’s impossible.” 

“As one friend to another. Men are 
always doing it, and if you set up to be 
a man——” 

“No, it’s absolutely out of the ques- 
tion, Mr. Ramage.” And Ann Veron- 
ica’s face was hot. 

Ramage pursed his rather loose lips 
and shrugged his shoulders, with his 
eyes fixed steadily upon her. “Well, 
anyhow I don’t see the force of 
your objection, you know. That’s my 
advice to you. Here I am. Consider 
you’ve got resources deposited with me. 
Perhaps at the first blush—it strikes 
you as odd. People are brought up to 
be so shy about money, As though it 
was indelicate. It’s just a sort of shy- 
ness. But here I am to draw upon. 
Here I am as an alternative either to 
nasty work—or going home.” 

“It’s very kind of you 
Ann Veronica. 

“Not a bit. Just a friendly, polite 
suggestion. I don’t suggest any philan- 
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thropy. I shall charge you five per 
cent, you know, fair and square.” 

Ann Veronica opened her lips quickly 
and did not speak. But the five per 
cent certainly did seem to improve the 
aspect of Ramage’s suggestion. 

“Well, anyhow, consider it open.” 
He dabbed with his paper weight again, 
and spoke in an entirely indifferent 
tone. “And now tell me, please, how 
you eloped from Morningside Park. 
How did you get your luggage out of 
the house? Wasn't it—wasn’t it rather 
in some respects—rather a lark? It’s 
one of my regrets for my lost youth. 
I never ran away from anywhere with 
anybody anywhen. And now I 
suppose I should be considered too old. 
I don’t feel it. Didn’t you feel rather 
eventful—in the train—coming up to 
Waterloo?” 








Before Christmas Ann Veronica had 
gone to Ramage again and accepted this 
offer she had at first declined. 

Many little things had contributed to 
that decision. The chief influence was 
her awakening sense of the need of 
money. She had been forced to buy 
herself that pair of boots and a walk- 
ing skirt, and the pearl necklace at the 
pawnbrokers’ had yielded very disap- 
pointingly. And, also, she wanted to 
borrow that money. It did seem in so 
many ways exactly what Ramage said 
it was—the sensible thing to do. There 
it was—to be borrowed. It would put 
the whole adventure on a broader and 
better footing; it seemed, indeed, al- 
most the only possible way in which 
she might emerge from. her rebellion 
with anything like success. If only for 
the sake of her argument with her 
home, she wanted success. And why. 
after all, should she not borrow money 
from Ramage? 

It was so true what he said; middle- 
class people were ridiculously squeam- 
ish about money. Why should they be? 

She and Ramage were friends, very 
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good friends. If she was in a position 
to help him she would help him; only 
it happened to be the other way round. 
He was in a position to help her. What 
was the objection? 

She found it impossible to look her 
own diffidence in the face. So she went 
to Ramage and came to the point almost 
at once. 

“Can you spare me forty pounds?” 
she said, 

Mr. Ramage controlled his expres- 
sion and thought very quickly. 

“Agreed,” he said, “certainly,” and 
drew a check book toward him. 

“It’s best,” he said, “to make it a 
good, round sum. 

“I won’t give you a check though 
Yes, I will. I'll give you an uncrossed 
check, and then you can get it at the 
bank here, quite close by. You'd better 
not have all the money on you; you had 
better open a small account in the post 
office and draw it out a fiver at a time. 
That won’t involve references, as a 
bank account would—and all that sort 
of thing. The money will last longer, 
and—it won’t bother you.” 

He stood up rather close to her and 
looked into her eyes. He seemed to be 
trying to understand something very 
perplexing and elusive. “It’s jolly,” he 
said, “to feel you have come to me. 
It’s a sort of guarantee of confidence. 
Last time—you made me feel snubbed.” 

He hesitated, and went off at a tan- 
gent. “There’s no end of things I’d 
like to talk over with you. It’s just 
upon my lunch time. Come and have 
lunch with me.” 

Ann Veronica fenced for a moment. 
“TI don’t want to take up your time.” 

“We won't go to any of these city 
places. They’re just all men, and no 
one is safe from scandal. But I know 
a little place where we'll get a little 
quiet talk.” 

Ann Veronica for some indefinable 
reason did not want to lunch with him, 
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a reason indeed so indefinable that she 
dismissed it, and Ramage went through 
the outer office with her, alert and at- 
tentive, to the vivid interest of the three 
clerks. The three clerks fought for the 
only window, and saw her whisked into 
a hansom. Their subsequent conversa- 
tion is outside the scope of our story. 

“Ritter’s!” said Ramage to the 
driver. “Dean Street.” 

It was rare that Ann Veronica used 
hansoms, and to be in one was itself 
eventful and exhilarating. She liked 
the high, easy swing of the thing over 
its big wheels, the quick clatter-patter 
of the horse, the passage of the teem- 
ing streets. She admitted her pleasure 
to Ramage. 

And Ritter’s, too, was very amusing 
and foreign and discreet; a little ram- 
bling room with a number of small 
tables, with red electric-light shades and 
flowers. It was an overcast day, albeit 
not foggy, and the electric-light shades 
glowed warmly, and an Italian waiter 
with insufficient English took Ramage’s. 
orders, and waited with an appearance 
of affection. Ann Veronica thought the 
whole affair rather jolly. Ritter sold 
better food than most of his com- 
patriots, and cooked it better, and Ra- 
mage, with a fine perception of a fem- 
inine palate, ordered Vero Capri. It 
was, Ann Veronica felt, as a sip or so 
of that remarkable blend warmed her 
blood, just the sort of thing that her 
aunt would not approve, to be lunching 
thus, téte-d-téte with a man; and yet at 
the same time it was a perfectly inno- 
cent as well as agreeable proceeding. 

They talked across their meal in an 
easy and friendly manner about Ann 
Veronica’s affairs. He was really very 
bright and clever, with a sort of con- 
versational boldness that was just 
within the limits of permissible daring. 
She described the Goopes and the 


Fabians to him, and gave him a sketch. 
of her landlady; and he talked in the 
most liberal and entertaining way of a 




















modern young woman’s outlook. He 
seemed to know a great deal about life. 
He gave glimpses of possibilities. He 
roused curiosities. He contrasted won- 
derfully with the empty showing-off of 
Teddy. His friendship seemed a thing 
worth having. 

But when she was thinking it over in 
her room that evening vague and 
baffling dowbts came drifting across this 
conviction. She doubted how she stood 
toward him and what the restrained 
gleam of his face might signify. She 
felt that perhaps, in her desire to play 
an adequate part in the conversation, 
she had talked rather more freely than 
she ought to have done, and given him 
a wrong impression of herself. 


That was two days before Christmas 
Eve. The next morning came a com- 
pact letter from her father. 


My Dear DauGuter: Here, on the verge 
of the season of forgiveness I hold out a last 
hand to you in the hope of a reconciliation. 
I ask you, although it is not my place to ask 
you, to return home. This roof is still open 
to you. You will not be taunted if you return, 
and everything that can be done will be done 
to make you happy. 

Indeed, I must implore you to return. This 
adventure of yours has gone on altogether 
too long; it has become a serious distress to 
both your aunt and myself. We fail alto- 
gether to understand your motives in doing 
what you are doing, or, indeed, how you are 
managing to do it, or what you are managing 
on. If you will think only of one trifling 
aspect—the inconvenience it must be to us to 
explain your absence—I think you may begin 
to realize what it all means for us. I need 
hardly say that your aunt joins with me very 
heartily in this request. 

Please come home. 
unreasonable with you. 


You will not find me 
Your affectionate 
FATHER. 
Ann Veronica sat over her fire with 
her father’s note in her hand. “Queer 
letters he writes,” she said. “I suppose 
most people’s letters are queer. Roof 
open—like a Noah’s Ark. I wonder if 
he really wants me to go home. It’s 
odd how little I know of him, and of 
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I won- 


how he feels and what he feels. 
der how he treated Gwen.” 
Her mind drifted into a speculation 


about her sister. 
Gwen,” she said. 
pened.” 

Then she fell to thinking about her 


“T ought to look up 
“T wonder what hap- 


aunt. “I would like to go home,” she 
cried, “to please her. She has been a 
dear. Considering how little he lets 


her have.” 

The truth prevailed. “The unac- 
countable thing is that I wouldn’t go 
home to please her. She is, in her way, 
a dear. One ought to want to please 
her. And I don’t. I don’t care. I 
can’t even make myself care.” 

Presently, as if for comparison with 
her father’s letter, she got out Ramage’s 
check from the box that contained her 
papers. For so far she had kept it un- 
cashed. She had not even indorsed it. 

“Suppose I chuck it,” she remarked, 
standing with the mauve slip in her 
hand; “suppose I chuck it, and sur- 
render and go home! Perhaps, after 
all, Roddy was right! 

“Father keeps opening the door and 
shutting it, but a time will come— 

“T could still-go home!” 

She held Ramage’s check as if to tear 
it across. “No,” she said at last; “I’m 
a human being—not a timid female. 
What could I do at home? The other’s 
a crumple-up—just surrender. Funk! 
I'll see it out.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BIOLOGY. 


January found Ann Veronica a stu- 
dent in the biological laboratory of the 
Central Imperial College that towers up 
from among the back streets in the 
angle between Euston Road and Great 
Portland Street. She was working 
very steadily at the advanced course in 
comparative anatomy, wonderfully re- 
lieved to have her mind engaged upon 
one methodically developing theme in 
the place of the discursive uncertainties 
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of the previous two months, and doing 
her utmost to keep right in the back of 
her mind and out of sight the facts: 
firstly, that she had achieved this haven 
of satisfactory activity by incurring a 
debt to Ramage of forty pounds, and, 
secondly, that her present position was 
necessarily temporary and her outlook 
quite uncertain. 

The biological laboratory had an at- 
mosphere that was all its own. It was 
at the top of the building, and looked 
clear over a clustering mass of inferior 
buildings toward Regent’s Park. It was 
long and narrow, a well-lit, well-venti- 
lated, quiet gallery of small tables and 
sinks, pervaded by a thin smell of 
methylated spirit and of a mitigated 
and sterilized organic decay. Along 
the inner side was a wonderfully ar- 
ranged series of displayed specimens 
that Russell himself had prepared. The 
supreme effect for Ann Veronica was 
its surpassing relevance; it made every 
other atmosphere she knew seem dis- 
cursive and confused. The whole 
place and everything in it aimed at one 
thing—to illustrate, to elaborate, to 
criticize and illuminate, and make ever 
plainer and plainer the significance of 
animal and vegetable structure. It 
dealt from: floor to ceiling and end to 
end with the theory of the forms of 
life; the very duster by the blackboard 
was_there to do its share in that work, 
the very washers in the taps; the room 
was more simply concentrated in aim 
even than a church. To that, perhaps, 
a large part of its satisfyingness was 
due. Contrasted with the confused 
movement and presences of a Fabian 
meeting, or the inexplicable enthusiasm 
behind the suffrage demand, with the 
speeches that were partly egotistical dis- 
plays, partly artful maneuvers, and 
partly incoherent cries for unsoundly 
formulated ends, compared with the 
comings and goings of audiences and 
supporters that were like the eddy- 
driven drift of paper in the street, this 
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long, quiet, methodical chamber shone 
like a star seen through clouds. 

Day after day for a measured hour 
in the lecture theater, with elaborate 
power and patience, Russell pieced to- 
gether difficulty and suggestion, instance 
and counter-instance, in the elaborate 
construction of the family tree of life. 
And then the students went into the 
long laboratory and followed out these 
facts in almost living tissue with micro- 
scope and scalpel, probe and microtome, 
and the utmost of their skill and care, 
making now and then a raid into the 
compact museum of illustration next 
door, in which specimens and models 
and directions stood in disciplined 
ranks, under the direction of the demon- 
strator, Capes. There were a couple of 
blackboards at each end of the aisle of 
tables, and at these Capes, with quick 
and nervous speech that contrasted 
vividly with Russell’s slow, definitive 
articulation, directed the dissection and 
made illuminating comments on the 
structures under examination. Then 
he would come along the laboratory, 
sitting down by each student in turn, 
checking the work and discussing its 
difficulties, and answering questions 
arising out of Russell’s lecture. 

Ann Veronica had come to the Im- 
perial College obsessed by the great fig- 
ure of Russell, by the part he had 
played in the Darwinian controversies, 
and by the resolute effect of the grim- 
lipped, yellow, leonine face beneath the 
mane of silvery hair. Capes was rather 
a discovery. Capes was something 
superadded. Russell burned like a 
beacon, but Capes illuminated by dart- 
ing flashes and threw light, even if it 
was but momentary light, into a hun- 
dred corners that Russell left stead 
fastly in the shade. 

Capes was an exceptionally fair man 
of two or three-and-thirty, so ruddily 
blond that it was a mercy he had es- 
caped light eyelashes, and with a minor 
but by no means contemptible reputa- 
























tion of his own. He talked at the black- 
board in a pleasant, very slightly lisping 
voice with a curious spontaneity, and 
was sometimes very clumsy in his ex- 
position, and sometimes very vivid. He 
dissected rather awkwardly and hur- 
riedly, but, on the whole, effectively, 
and drew with an impatient directness 
that made up in significance what it 
lacked in precision. Across the black- 
board the colored chalks flew like flights 
of variously tinted rockets as diagram 
after diagram flickered into being. 

There happened that year to be an 
unusual proportion of girls and women 
in the advanced laboratory, perhaps be- 
cause the class as a whole was an ex- 
ceptionally small one. It numbered 
nine, and four of these were women 
students. As a consequence of its small 
size, it was possible to get along with 
the work on a much easier and more 
colloquial footing than a larger class 
would have permitted. And a custom 
had grown up of a general tea at four 
o'clock, under the auspices of a Miss 
Garvice, a tall and graceful girl of dis- 
tinguished intellectual incompetence, in 
whom the hostess instinct seemed to be 
abnormally developed. 

Capes would come to these teas; he 
evidently liked to come, and he would 
appear in the doorway of the prepara- 
tion room, a pleasing note of shyness 
in his manner, hovering for an invita- 
tion. 

From the first, Ann Veronica found 
him an exceptionally interesting man. 
To begin with, he struck her as being 
the most variable person she had ever 
encountered. At times he was brilliant 
and masterful, talked round and over 
every one, and would have been dom- 
ineering if he had not been extraordi- 
narily kindly; at times he was almost 
monosyllabic, and defeated Miss Gar- 
vice’s most skillful attempts to draw 
him out. Sometimes he was obviously 
irritable and uncomfortable, and unfor- 
tunate in his efforts to seem at ease. 
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And sometimes he overflowed with a 
peculiarly malignant wit that played, 
with devastating effect, upon any topics 
that had the courage to face it. Ann 
Veronica’s experiences of men had been 
among more stable types—Teddy, who 
was always absurd; her father, who 
was always authoritative and _senti- 
mental; Manning, who was always 
Manning. And most of the others she 
had met had, she felt, the same stead- 
fastness. Goopes, she was sure, was 
always high-browed and slow and 
Socratic. And Ramage too—about Ra- 
mage there would always be that air 
of avidity, that air of knowledge and 
inquiry, the mixture of things in his 
talk that were rather good with things 
that were rather poor. But one could 
not count with any confidence upon 
Capes. 

The five men students were a mixed 
company. There was a very white- 
faced youngster of eighteen who 
brushed back his hair exactly in Rus- 
sell’s manner, and was disposed to be 
uncomfortably silent when he was near 
her, and to whom she felt it was only 
Christian kindness to be consistently 
pleasant; and a lax young man of five- 
and-twenty in navy blue, who mingled 
Marx and Bebel with the more ortho- 
dox gods of the biological pantheon. 
There was a short, red-faced, resolute 
youth, who inherited an authoritative 
attitude upon bacteriology from his 
father; a Japanese student of unassum- 
ing manners who drew beautifully and 
had an imperfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish; and a dark, unwashed Scotchman 
with complicated spectacles, who would 
come every morning as a sort of volun- 
teer supplementary demonstrator, look 
very closely at her work and her, tell 
her that her dissections were “fairish,” 
or “very fairish indeed,” or “high 
above the normal female standard,” 
hover as if for some outbreak of pas- 
sionate gratitude, and with admiring 
retrospects that made the faceted spec- 
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tacles gleam like diamonds, return to 
his own place. 

The women, Ann Veronica thought, 
were not quite so interesting as the men. 
There were two schoolmistresses, one 
of whom—Miss Klegg—might have 
been a first cousin to Miss Miniver, she 
had so many Miniver traits; there was 
a preoccupied girl whose name Ann Ve- 
roni¢ca never learned, but who worked 
remarkably well; and Miss Garvice, 
who began by attracting her very 
greatly—she moved so beautifully—and 
ended by giving her the impression that 
moving beautifully was the beginning 
and end of her being. 

The next few weeks were a time of 
the very liveliest thought and growth 
for Ann Veronica, The crowding im- 
pressions of the previous weeks seemed 
to run together directly her mind left 
the chaotic search for employment and 
came into touch again with a coherent 
and systematic development of ideas. 
The advanced work at the Central Im- 
perial College was in the closest touch 
with living interests and current con- 
troversies; a vigorous fire of mutual 
criticism was going on now between 
the Imperial College and the Cambridge 
Mendelians and echoed in the lectures. 
From beginning to end it was first- 
hand stuff. 

But the influence of the science radi- 
ated far beyond its own special field— 
beyond those beautiful but highly tech- 
nical problems with which we do not 
propose for a moment to trouble the 
naturally terrified reader. Biology is 
an extraordinarily digestive science. It 
throws out a number of broad experi- 
mental generalizations, and then sets 
out to bring into harmony or relation 
with these an infinitely multifarious 
collection of phenomena. The little 
streaks upon the germinating area of 
an egg, the nervous movements of an 
impatient horse, the trick of a calculat- 
ing boy, the senses of a fish, the fungus 
at the root of a garden flower, and the 
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slime upon a sea-wet rock—ten thou- 
sand such things bear their witness and 
are illuminated. And not only did these 
tentacular generalizations gather all the 
facts of natural history and compara- 
tive anatomy together, but they seemed 
always stretching out further and 
further into a world of interests that 
lay altogether outside their legitimate 
bounds. 

It came to Ann Veronica one night 
after a long talk with Miss Miniver, as 
a sudden, remarkable thing, as a gro- 
tesque, novel aspect, that this slowly 
elaborating biological scheme had some- 
thing more than an academic. interest 
for herself. And not only so, but that 
it was, after all, a more systematic and 
particular method of examining just the 
same questions that underlay the dis- 
cussions of the Fabian Society, the talk 
of the West Central Arts Club, the 
chatter of the studios and the deep, the 
bottomless discussions of the simple- 
life homes. It was the same Bios 
whose nature and drift and ways and 
methods and aspects engaged them all. 
And she in her own person, too, was 
this eternal Bios, beginning again its 
recurrent journey to selection and mul- 
tiplication and failure or survival. 

But this was but a momentary gleam 
of personal application, and at this time 
she followed it up no: further. 

And now Ann Veronica’s evenings 
were also becoming very busy. She 
pursued her interest in the Socialist 
movement and in the Suffragist agita- 
tion in the company of Miss Miniver. 
They went to various central and local 
Fabian gatherings, and to a number of 
suffrage meetings. Teddy Widgett 
hovered on the fringe of all these gath- 
erings, blinking at Ann Veronica and 
occasionally making a wildly friendly 
dash at her, and carrying her and Miss 
Miniver off to drink cocoa with a choice 
diversity of other youthful and con- 
genial Fabians after the meetings. Then 
Mr. Manning loomed up ever and again 














into her world, full of a futile solici- 
tude, and almost always declaring she 
was splendid, splendid, and wishing he 
could talk things out with her. Teas 
he contributed to the commissariat of 
Ann Veronica’s campaign—quite a 
number of teas. He would get her to 
come to tea with him, usually in a pleas- 
ant tea room over a fruit shop in Tot- 
tenham Court Road, and he would dis- 
cuss his own point of view and hint at 
a thousand devotions were she but to 
command him. And he would express 
various artistic sensibilities and zsthetic 
appreciations in carefully punctuated 
sentences and a large, clear voice. At 
Christmas he gave her a set of a small 
edition of Meredith’s novels, very 
prettily bound in flexible leather, being 
guided in the choice of an author, as 
he intimated, rather by her preferences 
than his own. 

There was something markedly and 
deliberately liberal minded in his man- 
ner in all their encounters. He con- 
veyed not only his sense of the extreme 
want of correctitude in their unsanc- 
tioned meetings, but also that, so far as 
he was concerned, this irregularity mat- 
tered not at all, that he had flung—and 
kept on flinging—such considerations to 
the wind. 

And, in addition, she was now seeing 
and talking to Ramage almost weekly, 
on a theory which she took very 
gravely, that they were exceptionally 
friends. He would ask her to come to 
dinner with him in some little Italian 
or semibohemian restaurant in the dis- 
trict toward Soho, or in one of the more 
stylish and magnificent establishments 
about Piccadilly Circus, and for the 
most part she did not dare to refuse. 
Nor, indeed, did she want to refuse. 
These dinners, from their lavish dis- 
play of ambiguous hors d’a@uvre to 
their skimpy ices in dishes of frilled 
paper, with their Chianti flasks and 
Parmesan dishes and their polyglot 
waiters polyglot clientéle, were 
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very funny and bright; and she really 
liked Ramage, and valued his help and 
advice. It was interesting to see how 
different and characteristic his mode of 
approach was to all sorts of questions 
that interested her, and it was amusing 
to discover this other side to the life 
of a Morningside Park inhabitant. 
She had thought that all Morningside 
Park householders came home before 
seven at the latest, as her father usually 
did. Ramage talked always about 
women or some woman’s concern, and 
very much about Ann Veronica’s own 
outlook upon life. He was always 
drawing contrasts between a woman’s 
lot and a man’s, and treating her as a 
wonderful new departure in this com- 
parison. Ann Veronica liked their re- 
lationship all the more because it was 
an unusual one. 

After these dinners they would have 
a walk, usually to the Thames Embank- 
ment to see the two sweeps of river on 
either side of Waterloo Bridge; and 
then they would part at Westminster 
Bridge, perhaps, and he would go on 
to Waterloo. Once he suggested they 
should go to a music hall and see a 
wonderful new dancer, but Ann Veron- 
ica did not feel she cared to see a new 
dancer. So, instead, they talked of 
dancing and what it might mean in a 
human life. Ann Veronica thought it 
was a spontaneous release of energy 
expressive of well-being, but Ramage 
thought that by dancing, men, and such 
birds and animals as dance, come to 
feel and think of their bodies. 

This intercourse, which had been 
planned to warm Ann Veronica to a 
familiar affection with Ramage, was 
certainly warming Ramage to a con- 
stantly deepening interest in Ann Ve- 
ronica. He felt he was getting on with 
her very slowly indeed, but he did not 
see how he could get on faster. He 
had, he felt, to create certain ideas and 
vivify certain curiosities and feelings in 
her. Until that was done a certain ex- 
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perience of life assured him that a girl 
is a locked coldness against a man’s ap- 
proach. She had all the fascination of 
being absolutely perplexing in this re- 
spect. On the one hand, she seemed to 
think plainly and simply, and would 
talk serenely and freely about topics 
that most women have been trained 
either to avoid or conceal; and on the 
other she was unconscious, or else she 
had an air of being unconscious—that 
was the riddle—to all sorts of personal 
applications that almost any girl or 
woman, one might have thought, would 
have made. He was always doing his 
best to call her attention to the fact that 
he was a man of spirit and quality and 
experience, and she a young and beau- 
tiful woman, and that all sorts of con- 
structions upon their relationship were 
possible, trusting her to go on from 
that to the idea that all sorts of rela- 
tionships were possible. She responded 
with an unfaltering appearance of in- 
sensibility, and never as a young and 
beautiful woman conscious of sex; al- 
ways in the character of an intelligent 
girl student, 

His perception of her personal beauty 
deepened and quickened with each en- 
counter. Every now and then her gen- 
eral presence became radiantly dazzling 
in his eyes; she would appear in the 
street coming toward him, a surprise, 
so fine and smiling and welcoming was 
she, so expanded and illuminated and 
living, in contrast with his mere expec- 
tation. Or he would find something— 
a wave in her hair, a little line in the 
contour of her brow or neck, that made 
an exquisite discovery. 

He was beginning to think about her 
inordinately. He would sit in his inner 
office and compose conversations with 
her, penetrating, illuminating, and 
nearly conclusive—conversations that 
never proved to be of the slightest use 
at all with her when he met her face 
to face. And he began also at times 
to wake at night and think about her. 
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He thought of her and himself, and 
no longer in that vein of incidental ad- 
venture in which he had begun. He 
thought, too, of the fretful invalid who 
lay in the next room to his, whose 
money had created his business and 
made his position in the world. 

“I’ve had most of the things I 
wanted,” said Ramage, in the stillness 
of the night. 

For a time Ann Veronica’s family 
had desisted from direct offers of a 
free pardon; they were evidently wait- 
ing for her resources to come to an end, 
Neither father, aunt, nor brothers made 
a sign, and then one afternoon in early 
February her aunt came up in a state 
between expostulation and dignified re- 
sentment, but obviously very anxious 
for Ann Veronica’s welfare. 

“T had a dream in the night,” she 
said. “I saw you in a sort of sloping, 
slippery place, holding on by your hands 
and slipping. You seemed to me to be 
slipping and slipping, and your face 
was white. It was really most vivid, 
most vivid! You seemed to be slipping 
and just going to tumble and holding 
on. It made me wake up, and there I 
lay thinking of you, spending your 
nights up here all alone, and no one to 
look after you. I wondered what you 
could be doing and what might be hap- 
pening to you, I said to myself at 
once, ‘Either this is‘ a coincidence or 
the caper sauce.’ But I made sure it 
was you. I felt I must do something 
anyhow, and up I came just as soon as 
I could to see you.” 

She had spoken rather rapidly. “I 
can’t help saying it,” she said, with the 
quality of her voice altering, “but I do 
not think it is right for an unprotected 
girl to be in London alone as you are.” 

“But I’m quite equal to taking care 
of myself, aunt.” 

“It must be most uncomfortable here. 
It is most uncomfortable for every one 
concerned.” 

She spoke with a certain asperity. 
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She felt that Ann Veronica had duped 
her in that dream, and now that she 
had come up to London she might as 
well speak her mind. 

“No Christmas dinner,” she said, “or 
anything nice! One doesn’t even know 
what you are doing.” 

“I’m going on working for my de- 
gree.” 

“Why 
home ?” 

“I’m working at the Imperial Col- 
lege. You see, aunt, it’s the only pos- 
sible way for me to get a good degree 
in my subjects, and father won’t hear 
of it. There’d only be endless rows if 
I was at home. And how could I come 
home—when he locks me in rooms and 
all that?” 

“I do wish this wasn’t going on,” 
said Miss Stanley, after a pause. “I 
do wish you and your father could come 
to some agreement.” 

Ann Veronica responded with convic- 
tion: “I wish so, too.” 

“Can’t we arrange something? 
we make a sort of treaty?” 

“He wouldn’t keep it. He would get 
very cross one evening and no one 
would dare to remind him of it.” 

“How can you say such things?” 

“But he would!” 

“Still, it isn’t your place to say so.” 

“It prevents a treaty.” 

“Couldn’t J make a treaty?” 

Ann Veronica thought, and could not 
see any possible treaty that would leave 
it open for her to have quasi-surrepti- 
tious dinners with Ramage or go on 
walking round the London squares dis- 
cussing Socialism with Miss Miniver 
toward the small hours. She had tasted 
freedom now, and so far she had not 
felt the need of protection. Still, there 
certainly was something in the idea of 
a treaty. 

“I don’t see at all how you can be 
managing,” said Miss Stanley, and Ann 
Veronica hastened to reply, “I do on 
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very littie.” Her mind went back to 
that treaty. 

“And aren’t there fees to pay at the 
Imperial College?” her aunt was say- 
ing—a disagreeable question, 

“There are a few fees.” 

“Then how have you managed ?” 

“Bother!” said Ann Veronica to her- 
self, and tried not to look guilty. “I 
was able to borrow the money.” 

“Borrow the money! But who lent 
you the money?” 

“A friend,” said Ann Veronica. 

She felt herself getting into a corner. 
She sought hastily in her mind for a 
plausible answer to an obvious question 
that didn’t come. Her aunt went off at 
a tangent. “But my dear Ann Veron- 
ica, you will be getting into debt!” 

Ann Veronica at once, and with a 
feeling of immense relief, took refuge 
in her dignity. “I think, aunt,” she 
said, “you might trust to my self-re- 
spect to keep me out of that.” 

For the moment her aunt could not 
think of any reply to this counterstroke, 
and Ann Veronica followed up her ad- 
vantage by a sudden inquiry about her 
abandoned boots. 

But in the train going home her aunt 
reasoned it out. 

“If she is borrowing money,” said 
Miss Stanley, “she must be getting into 
debt. It’s all nonsense.” 


It was by imperceptible degrees that 
Capes became important in Ann Veron- 
ica’s thoughts. But then he began to 
take steps, and, at last, strides to some- 
thing more and more like predominance, 
She began by being interested in his 
demonstrations and his biological the- 
ory, then she was attracted by his char- 
acter, and then, in a manner, she fell 
in love with his mind. 

One day they were at tea in the 
laboratory and a discussion sprang up 
about the question of women’s suffrage. 
The movement was then in its earlitr 
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militant phases, and of the women, 
only Miss Garvice opposed it, though 
Ann Veronica was disposed to be luke- 
warm. But a man’s opposition always 
inclined her to the suffrage side; she 
had a curious feeling of loyalty in see- 
ing the more aggressive women through. 
Capes was irritatingly judicial in the 
matter, neither absurdly against, in 
which case one might have smashed 
him, or hopelessly undecided, but tep- 
idly skeptical. Miss Klegg and the 
youngest girl made a vigorous attack 
on Miss Garvice, who had said she 
thought women lost something infinitely 
precious by mingling in the conflicts of 
life. The discussion wandered, and 
was punctuated with bread and butter. 
Capes was inclined to support Miss 
Klegg until Miss Garvice cornered him 
by quoting him against himself, and cit- 
ing a recent paper in the Nineteenth 
Century, in which, following Atkinson, 
he had made a vigorous and damaging 
attack on Lester Ward’s case for the 
primitive matriarchate and the pre- 
dominant importance of the female 
throughout the animal kingdom. 

Ann Veronica was not aware of this 
literary side of her teacher; she had a 
little tinge of annoyance at Miss Gar- 
vice’s advantage. Afterward she 
hunted up the article in question, and 
it seemed to her quite delightfully writ- 
ten and argued. Capes had the gift of 
easy, unaffected writing, coupled with 
very clear and logical thinking, and to 
follow his written thought gave her the 
sensation of cutting things with a per- 
fectly new, perfectly sharp knife. She 
found herself anxious to read more of 
him, and the next Wednesday she went 
to the British Museum and hunted first 
among the half-crown magazines for 
his essays and then through various 
scientific quarterlies for his research 
papers. The ordinary research paper, 
when it is not extravagant theorizing, 
is apt to be rather sawdusty in texture, 
and Ann Veronica was delighted to find 
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the same easy and confident luminosity 
that distinguished his work for the gen- 
eral reader. She returned to these lat. 
ter, and at the back of her mind, as 
she looked them over again, was a very 
distinct resolve to quote them after the 
manner of Miss Garvice at the very 
first opportunity. 

When she got home to her lodgings 
that evening she reflected with some- 
thing like surprise upon her half-day’s 
employment, and decided that it showed 
nothing more nor less than that Capes 
was a really very interesting person in- 
deed. 

And then she fell into a musing about 
Capes. She wondered why he was so 
distinctive, so unlike other men, and it 
never occurred to her for some time 
that this might be because she was fall- 
ing in love with him. 


Yet Ann Veronica was thinking a 
very great deal about love. A dozen 
shynesses and intellectual barriers were 
being outflanked or broken down in her 
mind. All the influences about her 
worked with her own predisposition 
and against all the traditions of her 
home and upbringing to deal with the 
facts of life in an unabashed manner, 
Ramage, by a hundred skillful hints, 
had led her to realize that the problem 
of her own life was inseparably asso- 
ciated with, and indeed only one special 
case of, the problems of any woman's 
life, and that the problem of a woman’s 
life is love. 

“A young man comes into life ask- 
ing how best he may place himself,” 
Ramage had said; “a woman comes into 
life thinking instinctively how best she 
may give herself.” 

She noted that as a good saying, and 
it germinated and spread tentacles of 
explanation through her brain. The 
biological laboratory, perpetually view- 
ing life as pairing and breeding and 
.selection, and again pairing and breed- 
ing, seemed only a translated generali- 


















zation of that assertion. And all the 
talk of the Miniver people and the Wid- 
gett people seemed always to be like a 
ship in adverse weather on the lee shore 
of love. “For seven years,” said Ann 
Veronica, “I have been trying to keep 
myself from thinking about love. I 
have been training myself to look ask- 
ance at beautiful things.” 

She gave herself permission now to 
look at this squarely. She made her- 
self a private declaration of liberty. 
“This is mere nonsense, mere tongue- 
tied fear!” she said. “This is the 
slavery of the veiled life. I might as 
well be at Morningside Park. This 
business of love is the supreme affair 
in life, it is the woman’s one event and 
crisis that makes up for all her other 
restrictions, and I cower—as we all 
cower—with a blushing and paralyzed 
mind until it overtakes me! 

“T’ll be hanged if I do.” 

But she could not talk freely about 
love, she found, for all that manumis- 
sion. 

Ramage seemed always fencing about 
the forbidden topic, probing for open- 
ings, and she wondered why she did 
not give him them. But something in- 
stinctive prevented that, and with the 
finest resolve not to be “silly” and 
prudish she found that whenever he be- 
came at all bold in this matter she be- 
came severely scientific and impersonal, 
almost entomological indeed, in her 
method; she killed every remark as he 
made it and pinned it out for examina- 
tion. In the biological laboratory that 
was their invincible tone. But she dis- 
approved more and more of her own 
mental austerity. Here was an ex- 
perienced man of the world, her friend, 
who evidently took a great interest in 
this supreme topic and was willing to 
give her the benefit of his experiences! 
Why should not she be at her ease with 
him? Why should not she know 
things? It is hard enough anyhow for 
a human being to learn, she decided, 
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but it is a dozen times more difficult 
than it need be because of all this lock- 
ing of the lips and thoughts. 

She contrived to break down the bar- 
riers of shyness at last in one direction, 
and talked one night of love and the 
facts of love with Miss Miniver. 

But Miss Miniver was highly unsatis- 
factory. She repeated phrases of Mrs. 
Goopes’: “Advanced people,” she said, 
with an air of great elucidation, “tend 
to generalize love. ‘He prayeth best 
who loveth best—all things both great 
and small.’ For my own part I go 
about loving.” 

“Yes, but men,” said Ann Veronica, 
plunging; “don’t you want the love of 
men?” 

For some seconds they remained si- 
lent, both shocked by this question. 

Miss Miniver looked over her glasses 
at her friend almost balefully. 

“No!” she said, at last, with some- 
thing in her voice that reminded Ann 
Veronica of a sprung tennis racket. 

“T’ve been through all that,” she went 
on, after a pause. 

She spoke slowly. “I have never yet 
met a man whose intellect I could re- 
spect.” 

Ann Veronica looked at her thought- 
fully for a moment, and decided to per- 
sist on principle. 

“But if you had?” she said. 

“I can’t imagine it,” said Miss Mini- 
ver. “And think, think’—her voice 
sank—‘“of the horrible coarseness!” 

“What coarseness?” said Ann Ve- 
ronica. 

“My dear Vee!” Her voice became 
very low. “Don’t you know?” 

“Oh! I know x 

“Well ” Her face was an un- 
accustomed pink. 

Ann Veronica ignored her friend’s 
confusion. 

“Don’t we all rather humbug about 
the coarseness? All we women, I 
mean,” said she. She decided to go on, 
after a momentary halt. “We pretend 
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bodies are ugly. Really they are the 
most beautiful things in the world. We 
pretend we never think of everything 
that makes us what we are.” 

“No,” cried Miss Miniver, almost ve- 
hemently. “You are wrong! I did not 
think you thought such things. Bodies! 
Bodies! Horrible things! We are 
souls. Love lives on a higher plane. 
We are not animals. If ever I did 
meet a man I could love, I should love 
him”—her voice dropped again—‘“pla- 
tonically.” 

She made her glasses glint. 
lutely platonically,” she said. 
soul.” 

She turned her face to the fire, 
gripped her hands upon her elbows, and 
drew her thin shoulders together in a 
shrug. “Ugh!” she said. 

Ann Veronica watched her and won- 
dered about her. 

“We do not want the men,” said Miss 
Miniver; “we do not want them, with 
their sneers and loud laughter. Empty, 
silly, coarse brutes. Brutes! They are 
the brute still with us! Science some 
day may teach us a way to do without 
them. It is only the women matter. It 
is not every sort of creature needs— 
these males. Some have no males.” 

The conversation hung for a thought- 
ful moment. 

Ann Veronica readjusted her chin on 
her hand. “I wonder which of us is 
right,” she said. “I haven’t a scrap— 
of this sort of aversion.” 

“Tolstoy is so good about this,” said 
Miss Miniver, regardless of her 
friend’s attitude. “He sees through it 
all. The Higher Life and the Lower. 
He sees men all defiled by coarse 
thoughts, coarse ways of living, cruel- 
ties. Simply because they are hard- 
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ened by—by bestiality, and poisoned by 
the juices of meat slain in anger and 
fermented drinks—fancy! drinks that 
have been swarmed in by thousands and 
thousands of horrible little bacteria!” 
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“It’s yeast,” said Ann Veronica: “a ~ 
vegetable.” 

“It’s all the same,” said Miss Mini- 
ver, “And then they are swollen up 
and inflamed and drunken with matter. 
They are blinded to all fine and subtle 
things ; they look at life with bloodshot 
eyes and dilated nostrils. They are 
arbitrary and unjust and dogmatic and 
brutish and lustful.” 

“But do you really think men’s 
minds are altered by the food they eat?” 

“I know it,” said Miss Miniver. 
“Experte credo. When I am leading a 
true life, a pure and simple life, free 
of all stimulants and excitements, I 
think—oh! with pellucid clearness; but 
if I so much as take a mouthful of meat 
—or anything—the mirror is all 
blurred.” 


Then, arising she knew not how, like 
a new-born appetite, came a craving in 
Ann Veronica for the sight and sound 
of beauty. 

It was as if her esthetic sense had 
become inflamed. Her mind turned 
and accused itself of having been cold 
and hard. She began to look for beauty 
and discover it in unexpected aspects 
and places. Hitherto she had seen it 
chiefly in pictures and other works of 
art, incidentally, and as a thing taken 
out of life. Now the sense of beauty 
was spreading to a multitude of hitherto 
unsuspected aspects of the world about 
her. 

The thought of beauty became an ob- 
session. It interwove with her biologi- 
cal work, She found herself asking 
more and more curiously, “Why, on the 
principle of the survival of the fittest, 
have I any sense of beauty at all?” 
That enabled her to go on thinking 
about beauty when it seemed to her 
right that she should be thinking about 
biology. 

She was very greatly exercised by 
the two systems of values—the two 
series of explanations that her compara- 
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tive anatomy on the one hand and her 
sense of beauty on the other, set going 
in her thoughts. She could not make 
up her mind which was the finer, more 
elemental thing, which gave its values 
to the other. Was it that the struggle 
of things to survive produced as a sort 
of necessary by-product these intense 
preferences and appreciations, or was it 
that some mystical outer thing, some 
great force, drove life beautyward, even 
in spite of expediency, regardless of 
survival value and all the manifest dis- 
cretions of life? She went to Capes 
with that riddle and put it to him very 
carefully and clearly, and he talked well 
—he always talked at some length when 
she took a difficulty to him—and sent 
her to a various literature upon the 
markings of butterflies, the incompre- 
hensible elaboration and splendor of 
birds of Paradise and humming-birds’ 
plumes, the patterning of tigers, and a 
leopard’s spots. He was interesting 
and inconclusive, and the original 
papers to which he referred her, dis- 
cursive, were at best only suggestive. 
Afterward, one afternoon, he hovered 
about her, and came and sat beside her 
and talked of beauty and the riddle of 
beauty for some time. He displayed a 
quite unprofessional vein of mysticism 
in the matter. He contrasted with Rus- 
sell, whose intellectual methods were, 
so to speak, skeptically dogmatic. Their 
talk drifted to the beauty of music, and 
they took that up again at tea time. 
But as the students sat about Miss 
Garvice’s tea pot and drank tea or 
smoked cigarettes, the talk got away 
from Capes. The Scotchman informed 
Ann Veronica that your view of beauty 
necessarily depended on your meta- 
physical premises, and the young man 
with the Russell-like hair became anx- 
ious to distinguish himself by telling 
the Japanese student that Western art 
was symmetrical and Eastern art asym- 
metrical, and that among the higher 
organisms the tendency was toward an 
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external symmetry veiling an internal 
want of balance. Ann Veronica de- 
cided she would have to go on with 
Capes another day, and, looking up, 
discovered him sitting on a stool with 
his hands in his pockets and his head a 
little on one side, regarding her with a 
thoughtful expression, She met his eye 
for a moment in curious surprise. 

He turned his eyes and stared at 
Miss Garvice like one who wakes from 
a reverie, and then got up and strolled 
down the laboratory toward his refuge, 
the preparation room. 


Then one day a little thing happened 
that clothed itself in significance. 

She had been working upon a ribbon 
of microtome sections of the develop- 
ing salamander, and he came to see 
what she had made of them. She stood 
up and he sat down at the microscope, 
and for a time he was busy scrutinizing 
one section after another. She looked 
down at him and saw that the sunlight 
was gleaming from his cheeks, and that 
all over his cheeks was a fine golden 
down of delicate hairs. And at the 
sight something leaped within her. 
Something changed for her. 

She became aware of his presence as 
she had never been aware of any human 
being in her life before. She became 
aware of the modeling of his ear, of 
the muscles of his neck and the textures 
of the hair that came off his brow, the 
soft, minute curve of eyelid that she 
could just see beyond his brow; she 
perceived all these familiar objects as 
though they were acutely beautiful 
things. They were, she realized, 
acutely beautiful things. Her sense 
followed the shoulders under his coat, 
down to where his flexible, sensitive- 
looking hand rested lightly upon the 
table. She felt him as something solid 
and strong and trustworthy beyond 
measure. The perception of him 
flooded her being. 

He got up. “Here’s something rather 
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good,” he said, and with ‘a start and an 
effort she took his place at the micro- 
scope, while he’ stood beside her and 
almost leaning over her. 

She found she was trembling at his 
nearness and’ full of a thrilling dread 
that he might touch her. She pulled 
herself together and put her eye to the 
eye piece, 

“You see the pointer?” he asked. 

“T see the pointer,” she said. 

“It’s like this,” he said, and dragged 
a stool beside her and sat down with 
his elbow four inches from hers and 
made a sketch. Then he got up and 
left her. 

She had a feeling at his departure as 
of an immense cavity, of something 
enormously gone; she could not tell 
whether it was infinite regret or infinite 
relief. 

But now Ann Veronica knew what 
was the matter with her. 





And as she sat on her bed that night, 
musing and half-undressed, she began 
to run one hand down her arm and 
scrutinize the soft flow of muscle under 
her skin. She thought of the marvel- 
ous beauty of skin, and all the delight- 
fulness of living texture. On the back 
of her arm she found the faintest down 
of hair in the world. “Etherialized 
monkey,” she said. She held out her 
arm straight before her, and turned her 
hand this way and that. 

“Why should one pretend?” she 
whispered. “Why should one pretend? 
Think of all the beauty in the world 
that is covered up and overlaid.” 

She glanced shyly at the mirror 
above her dressing table, and then 
about her at the furniture, as though it 
might penetrate to the thoughts that 
peeped in her mind. 

“I wonder,” said Ann Veronica at 
last, “if I am beautiful? I wonder if 
I shall ever shine like a light, like a 
translucent goddess? 

“I wonder—— 
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“I suppose’ girls and ‘women have ~ 
prayed for this, have come to this—ip 
Babylon, in Nineveh. . 

“Why shouldn’t one face the facts 
of one’s self?” 

She stood up. She posed herself be- 
fore her mirror and surveyed herself 
with gravely thoughtful, gravely criti- 
cal, and yet admiring eyes. “And, 
after all, I am just one common per- 
son!” 


The realization that she was in love 
flooded Ann Veronica’s mind, and al- 
tered the quality of all its topics. 

She began to think persistently of 
Capes, and it seemed to her now that 
for some weeks at least she must have 
been thinking persistently of him un- 
awares. She was surprised to find how 
stored her mind was with impressions 
and memories of him, how vividly she 
remembered his gestures and little 
things that he had said. It occurred to 
her that it was absurd and wrong to be 
so continuously thinking of one en- 
grossing topic, and she made a strenu- 
ous effort to force her mind to other 
questions. 

But it was extraordinary what seem- 
ingly irrelevant things could restore her 
to the thought of Capes again. And 
when she went to sleep, then always 
Capes became the novel and wonderful 
guest of her dreams. 

For a time it really seemed all-suffi- 
cient to her that she should love. That 
Capes should love her seemed beyond 
the compass of her imagination. In- 
deed, she did not want to think of him 
as loving her. She wanted to think of 
him as her beloved person, to be neat 
him and watch him, to have him going 
about, doing this and that, saying this 
and that, unconscious of her, while she 
too remained unconscious of herself. 
To think of him as loving her would 
make all that different. Then he would 
turn his face to her, and she would 
have to think of herself in his eyes. 


















She would become defensive—what she 
did would be the thing that mattered. 
He would require things of her, and 
she would be passionately concerned to 
meet his requirements. Loving was 
better than that. Loving was self-for- 
getfulness, pure delighting in another 
human being. She felt that with Capes 
near to her she would be content al- 
ways to go on loving. 

She went next day to the schools, 
and her world seemed all made of hap- 
piness just worked up roughly into 
shapes and occasions and duties. She 
found she could do her microscope 
work all the better for being in love. 
She winced when first she heard the 
preparation-room door open and Capes 
came down the laboratory; but when 
at last he reached her she was self-pos- 
sessed. She put a stool for him at a 
little distance from her own, and after 
he had seen the day’s work he hesitated, 
and then plunged into a resumption of 
their discussion about beauty. 

“I think,” he said, “I was a little too 
mystical about beauty the other day.” 

“T like the mystical way,” she said. 

“Our business here is the right way. 
I’ve been thinking, you know I’m 
not sure that primarily the perception 
of beauty isn’t just intensity of feeling 
free from pain; intensity of perception 
without any tissue destruction.” 

“I like the mystical way better,” said 
Ann Veronica, and thought: “A num- 
ber of beautiful things are not intense.” 

“But delicacy, for example, may be 
intensely perceived.” 

“But why is one face beautiful and 
another not?” objected Ann Veronica. 
“On your theory any two faces side by 
side in the sunlight ought to be equally 
beautiful. One must get them with ex- 
actly the same intensity.” 

He did not agree with that. “I don’t 
mean simply intensity of sensation. I 
said intensity of perception. You may 
perceive harmony, proportion, rhythm, 
intensely. They are things faint and 
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slight in themselves, as physical facts, 
but they are like the detonator of a 
bomb: they let loose the explosive. 
There’s the internal factor as well as 
the external. I don’t know if I ex- 
press myself clearly. I mean that the 
point is that vividness of perception is 
the essential factor of beauty; but, of 
course, vividness may be created by a 
whisper.” 

“That brings us back,” said Ann Ve- 
ronica, “to the mystery. Why should 
some things and not others open the 
deeps ?” 

“Well, that might, after all, be an 
outcome of selection—like the prefer- 
ence for blue flowers, which are not 
nearly so bright as yellow, of some in- 
sects.” 

“That doesn’t explain sunsets.” 

“Not quite so easily as it explains an 
insect alighting on colored paper. But 
perhaps if people didn’t like clear, 
bright, healthy eyes—which is biologi- 
cally understandable—they couldn’t like 
precious stones. One thing may be a 
necessary collateral of the others. And, 
after all, a fine, clear sky of bright 
colors is the signal to come out of hid- 
ing and rejoice and go on with life.” 

“H’m!” said Ann Veronica, and 
shook her head. 

Capes smiled cheerfully with his eyes 
meeting hers. “I throw it out in pass- 
ing,” he said. “What I am after is 
that beauty isn’t a special inserted sort 
of thing; that’s my idea. It’s just life, 
pure life, life nascent, running clear 
and strong.” 

He stood up to go on to the next 
student. 

“There’s morbid beauty,” said Ann 
Veronica. 

“TI wonder if there is!” said Capes, 
and paused, and then bent down over 
the boy who wore his hair like Russell. 
Ann Veronica surveyed his sloping 
back for a moment, and then drew her 
microscope toward her. Then for a 
time she sat very still. She felt that 
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she had passed a difficult corner, and 
that now she could go on talking with 
him again, just as she had been used to 
do before she understood what was the 
matter with her. 

She had one idea, she found, very 
clear in her mind—that she would get a 
research scholarship, and so contrive 
another year in the laboratory. 

“Now I see what everything means,” 
said Ann Veronica to herself; and it 
really felt for some days as though the 
secret of the universe, that had been 
wrapped and hidden from her so ob- 
stinately, was at last altogether dis- 
played. 


CHAPTER X. 
DISCORDS, 


One afternoon, soon after Ann Ve- 
ronica’s great discovery, a telegram 
came into the laboratory for her. It 
ran: 

Bored and nothing to do. Will you dine 
with me to-night somewhere and talk? I shall 
be grateful. RAMACE. 

Ann Veronica was rather pleased by 
this. She had not seen Ramage for ten 
or eleven days, and she was quite ready 
for a gossip with him. And now her 
mind was so full of the thought that 
she was in love—in love !—that marvel- 
ous-state !—that I really believe she had 
some dim idea of talking to him about 
it. At any rate, it would be good to 
hear him saying the sort of things he 
did—perhaps now she would grasp 
them better—with this world-shaking 
secret brandishing itself about inside 
her head within a yard of him. 

She was sorry to find Ramage a little 
disposed to be melancholy. 

“T have made over seven hundred 
pounds in the last week,” he said. 

“That’s exhilarating,” said Ann Ve- 
ronica. 

“Not a bit of it,” 
a score ip a game.” 

“It’s a score you can buy all sorts 
of things with.” 


he said; “it’s only 
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“Nothing that one wants.’ onl 
He turned to the waiter, who held atnd 


wine card. “Nothing can cheer me” 
he said, “except champagne.” He 
meditated. “This,” he said, and then; 
“No! Is this sweeter? Very well,” 


“Everything goes well with me,” he 
said, folding his arms under him and 
regarding Ann Veronica with the 
slightly projecting eyes wide open, 
“And I’m not happy. I believe I’m in 
love.” 

He leaned back for his soup. 


Presently he resumed: “I believe I 
must be in love.” 
“You can’t be that,” said Ann Ve- 


ronica, wisely. 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, it isn’t exactly a depressing 
state, is it?” 

“You don’t know.” 

“One has theories,” 
ica, tadiantly. 

“Oh, theories! 
fact.” 

“It ought to make one happy.” 

“It’s an unrest—a longing—— 
What’s that?” The waiter had inter- 
vened, ‘“‘Parmesan—take it away!” 

He glanced at Ann Veronica’s face, 
and it seemed to him that she really 
was exceptionally radiant. He won- 
dered why she thought love made 
people happy, and began to talk of the 
smilax and pinks that adorned the 
table. He filled her glass with cham- 
pagne. “You must,” he said, “because 
of my depression.” 

They were eating quails when they 
returned to the topic of love. “What 
made you think,” he said abruptly, 
with the gleam of avidity in his face, 
“that love makes people happy?” 

“T know it must.” 

“But how ?” 

He was, she thought, a little too in- 
sistent. “Women know these things by 
instinct,” she answered. 

“I wonder,” he said, 
know things by instinct? 


said Ann Veron- 


Being in love is a 


“if women do 
I have my 
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doubts about feminine instinct. It’s 
one of our conventional superstitions. 
A woman is supposed to know when a 
man is in love with her. Do you think 
she does ?” 

Ann Veronica picked among her 
salad with a judicial‘expression of face. 
“I think she would,” she decided. 

“Ah!” said Ramage, impressively. 

Ann Veronica looked up at him and 
found him regarding her with eyes that 
were almost woebegone, and into 
which, indeed, he was trying to throw 
much more expression than they could 
carry. There was a little pause be- 
tween them, full for Ann Veronica of 
rapid, elusive suspicions and intima- 
tions. 

“Perhaps one talks nonsense about a 
woman’s instinct,” she said. “It’s a 
way of avoiding explanations. And 
girls and women, perhaps, are differ- 
ent. I don’t know. I don’t suppose a 
girl can tell if a man is in love with 
her or not in love with her.” Her mind 
went off to Capes. Her thoughts took 
words for themselves. “She can’t. I 
suppose it depends on her own state of 
mind. If one wants a thing very much, 
perhaps one is inclined to think one 
can’t have it. I suppose if one were to 
love some one, one would feel doubtful. 
And if one were to love some one very 
much, it’s just so that one would be 
blindest, just when one wanted most to 
see.” 

She stopped abruptly, afraid that Ra- 
mage might be able to infer Capes from 
the things she had said, and indeed his 
face was very eager. 

“Yes?” he said. 

Ann Veronica blushed, ‘“That’s all,” 
she said. “I’m afraid I’m a little con- 
fused about these things.” 

Ramage looked at her, and then fell 
into deep reflection as the waiter came 
to paragraph their talk again. 

“Have you ever been to the opera, 
Ann Veronica?” said Ramage. 

“Once or twice.” 


“Shall we go now?” 

“I think I would like to listen to 
music. What is there?” 

“ *Tristan.’ ” 

“I’ve never heard ‘Tristan and 
Isolde.’ ” 

“That settles it. We'll go. There’s 
sure to be a place somewhere.” 

“It’s rather jolly of you,” said Ann 
Veronica. 

“It’s jolly of you to come,” said Ra- 
mage. 

So presently they got into a hansom 
together, and Ann Veronica sat back 
feeling very luxurious and pleasant, 
and looked at the light and stir and 
misty glitter of the street traffic from 
under slightly drooping eyelids, while 
Ramage sat closer to her than he need 
have done, and glanced ever and again 
at her face, and made to speak and said 
nothing. And when they got to Co- 
vent Garden Ramage secured one of 
the little upper boxes, and they came 
into it as the overture began. 

Ann Veronica took off her jacket and 
sat down in the corner chair, and leaned 
forward to look into the great, hazy, 
warm, brown cavity of the house, and 
Ramage placed his chair to sit beside 
her and near her, facing the stage. The 
music took hold of her slowly as her 
eyes wandered from the indistinct, still 
ranks of the audience to the little busy 
orchestra with its quivering violins, its 
methodical movements of brown and 
silver instruments, its brightly lit scores 
and shaded lights. She had never been 
to the opera before except as one of a 
congested mass of people in the cheaper 
seats, and with backs and heads and 
women’s hats for the frame of the 
spectacle; there was by contrast a fine, 
large sense of space and ease in her 
present position. The curtain rose out 
of the concluding bars of the overture 
and revealed Isolde on the prow of the 
barbaric ship. The voice of the young 
seaman came floating down from the 
masthead, and the story of the immortal 
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lovers had begun. She knew the story 
only imperfectly, and followed it now 
with a passionate and deepening inter- 
est. The splendid voices sang on from 
phase to phase of love’s unfolding, the 
Ship drove across the sea to the beating 
rhythm of the rowers. The lovers 
broke into passionate knowledge of 
themselves and each other, and then, a 
jarring intervention, came King Mark 
amidst the shouts of the sailormen, and 
stood beside them. 

The curtain came festooning slowly 
down, the music ceased, the lights in the 
auditorium glowed out, and Ann Veron- 
ica woke out of her confused dream of 
involuntary and commanding love in a 
glory of sound and colors to discover 
that Ramage was sitting close beside her 
with one hand resting lightly on her 
waist. She made a quick movement, 
and the hand fell away. 

“By Heaven! Ann Veronica,” he 
said, sighing deeply. “This stirs one.” 
She sat quite still looking at him. 

“I wish you and I had drunk that 
love potion,” he said. 

She found no ready reply to that, and 
he went on: “This music is the food 
of love. It makes me desire life be- 
yond measure. Life! Life and love! 
It makes me want to be always young, 
always strong, always devoting my life 
—and dying splendidly.” 

“It is very beautiful,” said Ann Ve- 
ronica in a low tone. 

They said no more for a moment, 
and each was now acutely aware of the 
other. -Ann Veronica was excited and 
puzzled, with a sense of a strange and 
disconcerting new light breaking over 
her ‘relations with Ramage. She had 
never thought of him at all in that way 
before. It did not shock her; it amazed 
her, interested her beyond measure. 
But also this must not go on. She felt 
he was going to say something more— 
something still more personal and inti- 
mate. She was curious, and at the same 
time clearly resolved she must not hear 
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it. She felt she must get him talking 7 
upon some impersonal theme at any 
cost. She snatched about in her mind, 
“What is the exact force of a motif?” 
she asked at random. “Before I heard 
much Wagnerian music I heard enthu- 
siastic descriptions of it from a mistress 
I didn’t like at school. She gave me 
an impression of a sort of patched 
quilt ; little bits of patterned stuff com- 
ing up again andkagain.” 

She stopped with an air of interroga- 
tion. 

Ramage looked at her for a long and 
discriminating interval without speak- 
ing. He seemed to be hesitating be- 
tween two courses of action. “I don't 
know much about the technique of 
music,” he said at last, with his eyes 
upon her. “It’s a matter of feeling 
with me.” 

He contradicted himself by plunging 
into an exposition of motifs. By a 
tacit agreement they ignored the signi- 
ficant thing between them, ignored the 
slipping away of the ground on which 
they had stood together hitherto. 

All through the love music of the 
second act, until the hunting horns of 
Mark break in upon the dream, Ann 
Veronica’s consciousness was flooded 
with the perception of a man close be- 
side her, preparing some new thing to 
say to her, preparing, perhaps, to touch 
her, stretching hungry, invisible ten- 
tacles about her. She tried to think 
what she should do in this eventuality 
or that. Her mind had been and was 
full of the thought of Capes, a huge, 
generalized Capes-lover. And in some 
incomprehensible way, Ramage was 
confused with Capes; she had a gro- 
tesque disposition to persuade herself 
that this was really Capes who sur- 
rounded her, as it were, with wings of 
desire. The fact that it was her trusted 
friend making illicit love to her re- 
mained, in spite of all her effort, an in- 
significant thing in her mind. The 
music confused and distracted her, and 
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made her struggle against a feeling of 
intoxication, Her head swam. That 
was the inconvenience of it; her head 
was swimming. The music throbbed 
into the warnings that preceded the 
king’s irruption. 

Abruptly he gripped her wrist. “I 
love you, Ann Veronica. I love you— 
with all my heart and soul.” 

She put her face closer to his. She 
felt the warm nearness of his. “Don’t!” 
she said, and wrenched her wrist from 
his retaining hand. 

“My God! Ann Veronica,” he said, 
struggling to keep his hold upon her; 
“my God! Tell me—tell me now—tell 
me you love me!” 

His expression was as it were rapa- 
ciously furtive. She answered in whis- 
pers, for there was the white arm of a 
woman in the next box peeping beyond 
the partition within a yard of him. 

“My hand! This isn’t the place.” 

He released her hand and talked in 
eager undertones against an auditory 
background of urgency and distress. 

“Ann Veronica,” he said, “I tell you 
this is love. I love the soles of your 
feet. I love your very breath. I have 
tried not to tell you—tried to be simply 
your friend. It is no good. I want 
you. I worship you. I would do any- 
thing—I would give anything to make 
you mine. Do you hear me? Do you 
hear what I am saying? Love!” 

He held her arm and abandoned it 
again at her quick, defensive movement. 
For a long time neither spoke again. 

She sat drawn together in her chair 
in the corner of the box, at a loss what 
to say or do—afraid, curious, per- 
plexed. It seemed to her that it was 
her duty to get up and clamor to go 
home to her room, to protest against 
his advances as an insult. But she did 
not in the least want to do that. These 
sweeping dignities were not within the 
compass of her will; she remembered 
she liked Ramage, and owed things to 
him, and she was interested—she was 
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profoundly interested. He was in love 
with her! She tried to grasp all the 
welter of values in the situation simul- 
taneously, and draw some conclusion 
from their disorder. 

He began to talk again in quick 
undertones that she could not clearly 
hear. 

“IT have loved you,” he was saying, 
“ever since you sat on that gate and 
talked. I have always loved you. [ 
don’t care what divides us. I don’t 
care what else there is in the world. I 
want you beyond measure or reckon- 
ing.” 

His voice rose and fell amidst the 
music and the singing of Tristan and 
King Mark, like a voice heard in a 
badly connected telephone. She stared 
at his pleading face. 

She turned to the stage, and Tristan 
was wounded in Kurvenal’s arms, with 
Isolde at his feet, and King Mark, the 
incarnation of masculine force and ob- 
ligation, the masculine creditor of love 
and beauty, stood over him, and the 
second climax was ending in wreaths 
and reek of melodies; and then the cur- 
tain was coming down in a series of 
short rushes, the music had ended, and 
the people were stirring and breaking 
out into applause, and the lights of the 
auditorium were resuming. The light- 
ing-up pierced the obscurity of the box, 
and Ramage stopped his urgent flow of 
words abruptly and sat back. This 
helped to restore Ann Veronica’s self- 
command. 

She turned her eyes to him again, 
and saw her late friend and pleasant 
and trusted companion, who had seen 
fit suddenly to change into a lover, bab- 
bling interesting, inacceptable things. 
He looked eager and flushed and 
troubled. His eyes caught at hers with 
passionate inquiries. “Tell me,” he 
said; “speak to me.” She realized it 
was possible to be sorry for him— 
acutely sorry for the situation. Of 
course this thing was absolutely impos- 
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sible. But she was disturbed, mysteri- 
ously disturbed. She remembered ab- 
ruptly that she was really living upon 


his money. She leaned forward and 
addressed him. 
“Mr. Ramage,” she said, “please 


don’t talk like this.” 

He made to speak and did not. 

“T don’t want you to do it, to go on 
talking to me. I don’t want to hear 
you. If I had known that you had 
meant to talk like this, I wouldn’t have 
come here.” 


“But how can I help it? How can I 
keep silence ?” 

“Please!” she insisted. “Please, not 
now.” 

“I must talk with you. I must say 


” 


what I have to say! 

“But not now—not here.” 

“Tt came,” he said. “I never planned 
it—and now I have begun 5 

She felt acutely that he was entitled 
to explanations, and as acutely that ex- 
planations were impossible that night. 
She wanted to think. 

“Mr. Ramage,” she said, “I can’t— 
not now. Will you please—— Not 
now, or I must go.” 

He stared at her, trying to guess at 
the mystery of her thoughts. 

“You don’t want to go?” 

“No. But I must—I ought——” 

“I must talk about this. Indeed I 
must.” 

“Not now.” 

“But I love you. 
durably.” 

“Then don’t talk to me now. I don’t 
want you to talk to me now. There is a 
place—this isn’t the place. You have 
misunderstood. I can’t explain.” 

They regarded one another, each 
blinded to the other. “Forgive me,” he 
decided to say at last, and his voice had 
a little quiver of emotion, and he laid 
his hand on hers upon her knee. “I am 
the most foolish of men. I was stupid 
—stupid and impulsive beyond measure 
to burst upon you in this way. I—I am 
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a love-sick idiot, and not accountable 
for my actions. Will you forgive me— 
if I say no more?” 

She looked at him with perplexed, 
earnest eyes. 

“Pretend,” he said, “that all I have 
said hasn’t been said. And let us go 
on with our evening, Why not? Imag- 
ine I’ve had a fit of hysteria—and that 
I’ve come round.” 

“Yes,” she said, and abruptly she 
liked him enormously. She felt this 
was the sensible way out of this oddly 
sinister situation. 

He still watched her and questioned 
her. 

“And let us have a talk about this— 
—some other time. Somewhere, where 
we can talk without interruption. Will 
you?” 

She thought, and it seemed to him 
she had never looked so self-disciplined 
and deliberate and beautiful. “Yes,” 
she said, “that is what we ought to do.” 
But now she doubted again of the qual- 
ity of the armistice they had just made. 

He had a wild impulse to shout. 
“Agreed,” he said with queer exalta- 
tion, and his grip tightened on her hand. 
“And to-night we are friends?” 

“We are friends,” said Ann Veron- 
ica, and drew her hand quickly away 

from him. 

“To-night we are as we have always 
been. Except that this music we have 
been swimming in is divine. While I 
have been pestering you, have you 
heard it? At least, you heard the first 
act. And all the third act is love-sick 
music. Tristan dying and Isolde com- 
ing to crown his death. Wagner had 
just been in love when he wrote it all. 
It begins with that queer piccolo solo. 
Now I shall never hear it but what this 
evening will come pouring back over 
me.” 

The lights sank, the prelude to the 
third act was beginning, the music rose 
and fell in crowded intimations of 
lovers separated—lovers separated with 
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scars and memories between them, and 
the curtain went reefing up to display 
Tristan lying wounded on his couch and 
the shepherd crouching with his pipe. 


They had their explanations the next 
evening, but they were explanations in 
quite other terms than Ann Veronica 
had anticipated, quite other and much 
more startling and illuminating terms. 
Ramage came for her at her lodgings, 
and she met him graciously and kindly 
as a queen who knows she must needs 
give sorrow to a faithful liege. She 
was unusually soft and gentle in her 
manner to him. He was, wearing a new 
silk hat, with a slightly more generous 
brim than its predecessor, and it suited 
his type of face, robbed his dark eyes 
a little of their aggressiveness and gave 
him a solid and dignified and benevo- 
lent air. A faint anticipation of tri- 
umph showed in his manner and a sub- 
dued excitement. 

“We'll go to a place where we can 
have a private room,” he said. “Then 
—then we can talk things out.” 

So they went this time to the Rococo 
in Germain Street, and upstairs to a 
landing upon which stood a bald-headed 
waiter with whiskers like a French ad- 
miral and discretion beyond all limits 
in his manner. He seemed to have ex- 
pected them, He ushered them with an 
amiable flat hand into a minute apart- 
ment with a little gas stove, a silk, crim- 
son-covered sofa, and a bright little 
table, gay with napery and hot-house 
flowers, 

“Odd little room,” said Ann Veron- 
ica, dimly apprehending that obtrusive 
sofa. 

“One can talk without undertones, so 
to speak,” said Ramage. “It’s—pri- 
vate.” He stood looking at the prep- 
arations before them with an unusual 
preoccupation of manner, then roused 
himself to take her jacket, a little awk- 
wardly, and hand it to the waiter who 
hung it in the corner of the room. It 
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appeared he had already ordered dinner 
and wine, and the whiskered waiter 
waved in his subordinate with the soup 
forthwith. 

“I’m going to taik of indifferent 
themes,” said Ramage, a little fussily, 
“until these interruptions of the service 
are over. Then—then we shall be to- 
gether. How did you like ‘Tristan?’ ” 

Ann Veronica paused the fraction of 
a second before her reply came. 

“T thought much of it amazingly 
beautiful.” 

“TIsn’t it! And to think that man got 
it all out of the poorest little love story 
fo~ a respectable titled lady! Have you 
read of it?” 

“Never.” 

“It gives in a nutshell the m.racle of 
art and the imagination. You get this 
queer, irascible musician quite impos- 
sibly and unfortunately in love with a 
wealthy patroness, and then out of his 
brain comes this, a tapestry of glorious 
music, setting out love to lovers, lovers 
who love in spite of all that is wise and 
respectable and right.” 

Ann Veronica thought. She did not 
want to seem to shrink from conversa- 
tion, but all sorts of odd questions were 
running through her mind. “I wonder 
why people in love are so defiant, so 
careless of other considerations ?” 

“The very hares grow brave. I sup- 
pose because it is the chief thing in 
life.” He stopped and said earnestly: 
“It is the chief thing in life, and every- 
thing else goes down before it. Every- 
thing, my dear, everything! But we 
have got to talk upon indifferent themes 
until we have done with this blond 
young gentleman from Bavaria.” 

The dinner came to an end at last, 
and the whiskered waiter presented his 
bill and evacuated the apartment and 
closed the door behind him with an al- 
most ostentatious discretion. Ramage 
stood up, and suddenly turned the key 
in the door in an off-hand manner. 
“Now,” he said, “no one can blunder in 
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upon us. We are alone and we can say 
and do what we please. We two.” He 
stood still, looking at her. 

Ann Veronica tried to seem abso- 
lutely unconcerned. The turning of the 
key startled her, but she did not see 
how she could make an objection. She 
felt she had stepped into a world of un- 
known usages. 

“T have waited for this,” he said, and 
stood quite still, looking at her until the 
silence became oppressive. 

“Won’t you sit down,” she said, “and 
tell me what you want to say?” Her 
voice was flat and faint. Suddenly she 
had become afraid. She struggled not 
to be afraid. After all, what could hap- 
pen? 

He was looking at her very hard and 
earnestly. “Ann Veronica,” he said. 

Then before she could say a word to 
arrest him he was at her side. “Don’t!” 
she said, weakly, as he had bent down 
and put one arm about her and seized 
her hands with his disengaged hand and 
kissed her—kissed her almost upon her 
lips. He seemed to do ten things be- 
fore she could think to do one, to leap 
upon her and take possession. 

Ann Veronica’s universe, which had 
never been altogether so respectful to 
her as she could have wished, gave a 
shout and whirled head over heels. 
Everything in the world had changed 
for her. If hate could kill, Ramage 
would have been killed by a flash of 
hate. 

“Mr. Ramage!” she cried, and strug- 
gled to her feet. 

“My darling!” he said, clasping her 
resolutely in his arms. “My dearest!” 

“Mr. Ramage!” she began, and his 
mouth sealed hers and his breath was 
mixed with her breath. Her eye met 
his four inches away, and his was glar- 
ing, immense, and full of resolution, a 
stupendous monster of an eye. 

She shut her lips hard, her jaw hard- 
ened, and she set herself to struggle 
with him. She wrenched her head 
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away from his grip and got her arm 
between his chest and hers. They be 7 
gan to wrestle fiercely. Each became 
frightfully aware of the other as a 
plastic, energetic body, of the strong 
muscles of neck against cheek, of hands 
gripping shoulder-blade and _ waist. 
“How dare you!” she panted, with her 
world screaming and grimacing insult 
at her. “How dare you!” 

They were both astonished at the 
other’s strength. Perhaps Ramage was 
the more astonished. Ann Veronica 
had been an ardent hockey player and 
had had a course of jiu-jitsu in the 
High School. Her cefense ceased rap- 
idly to be in any sense ladylike, and be- 
came vigorous and effective; a strand 
of black hair that had escaped its hair- 
pins came athwart Ramage’s eyes, and 
then the knuckles of a small but very 
hardly clinched fist had thrust itself 
with extreme effectiveness and painful- 
ness under his jawbone and ear. 

“Let go!” said Ann _ Veronica, 
through her teeth, strenuously inflicting 
agony, and he cried out sharply and let 
go and receded a pace. 

“Now!” said Ann Veronica. 
did you dare to do that?” 

Each of them stared at the other, set 
in a universe that had changed its sys- 
tem of values with kaleidoscopic com- 
pleteness. She was flushed, and her 
eyes were bright and angry; her breath 
came sobbing, and her hair was all 
abroad in wandering strands of black. 
He too was flushed and ruffled; one 
side of his collar had slipped from its 
stud and he held a hand to the corner 
of his jaw. 

“You vixen!” said Mr. Ramage, 
speaking the simplest first thought of 
his heart. 

“You had no right——” panted Ann 
Veronica. 

“Why on earth,” he asked, “did you 
hurt me like that?” 

Ann Veronica did her best to think 
she had not deliberately attempted to 
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cause him pain. She ignored his ques- 
tion. 

“T never dreamed!” she said. 

“What on earth did you expect me 
to do, then?” he asked. 

Interpretation came pouring down 
upon her almost blindingly; she under- 
stood now the room, the waiter, the 
whole situation. She understood. She 
leaped to a world of shabby knowledge, 
of furtive, base realizations. She 
wanted to cry out upon herself for the 
uttermost fool in existence. 

“T thought you wanted to have a talk 
to me,” she said. 

“I wanted to make love to you. You 
knew it,” he added, in her momentary 
silence, 

“You said you were in love with me,” 
said Ann Veronica; “I wanted to ex- 
plain——” 

“I said I loved and wanted you.” 
The brutality of his first astonishment 
was evaporating. “I am in love with 
you. You know I am in love with you. 
And then you go—and half throttle me. 
I believe you’ve crushed a gland or 
something. It feels like it.” 

“IT am sorry,” said Ann Veronica. 
“What else was I to do?” 

For some seconds she stood watching 
him, and both were thinking very 
quickly. Her state of mind would have 
seemed altogether discreditable to her 
grandmother. She ought to have been 
disposed to faint and scream at all these 
happenings; she ought to have main- 
tained a front of outraged dignity to 
veil the sinking of her heart. I would 
like to have to tell it so. But indeed 
that is not at all a good description of 
her attitude. She was an indignant 
queen, no doubt; she was alarmed and 
disgusted within limits; but she was 
highly excited, and there was some- 
thing, some low, adventurous strain in 
her being, some element, subtle at least 
if base, going about the rioting ways 
and crowded insurgent meeting places 
of her mind declaring that the whole 
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affair was after all—they are the only 
words that express it—a very great lark 
indeed. At the bottom of her heart she 
was not a bit afraid of Ramage. She 
had unaccountable gleams of sympathy 
with and liking for him. And the gro- 
tesquest fact was that she did not so 
much loathe, as experience with a quite 
critical condemnation this strange sen- 
sation of being kissed. Never before 
had any human being kissed her lips. 

It was only some hours after that 
these ambiguous elements evaporated 
and vanished and loathing came, and 
she really began to be thoroughly sick 
and ashamed of the whole disgraceful 
quarrel and scuffle. 

He, for his part, was trying to grasp 
the series of unexpected reactions that 
had so wrecked their téte-d-téte. He 
had meant to be master of his fate that 
evening and it had escaped him alto- 
gether. It had, as it were, blown up at 
the concussion of his first step. It 
dawned upon him that he had been 
abominably used by Ann Veronica. 

“Look here,” he said, “I brought you 
here to make love to you.” 

“I didn’t understand—your idea of 
making love. You had better let me go 
again.” 

“Not yet,” he said. “I do love you. 
I love you al] the more for the streak 
of sheer devil in you. You are the most 
beautiful, the most desirable thing I 
have ever met in this world. It was 
good to kiss you, even at the price. 
But, by Jove! You are fierce! You 
are like those Roman women who carry 
stilettos in their hair.” 

“I came here to talk reasonably, M1 
Ramage. It is abominable ig 

“What is the use of keeping up this 
note of indignation, Ann Veronica? 
Here Iam! I am your lover, burning 
for you. I mean to have you! Don’t 
frown me off now. Don’t go back into 
Victorian respectability and pretend you 
don’t know and you can’t think and all 
the rest of it. One comes at last to the 
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step from dreams to reality. This is 
your moment. No one will ever love 
you as I love you now. I have been 
dreaming of you night after night. I 
have been imaging “ 

“Mr. Ramage, I came here I 
didn’t suppose for one moment you 
would dar x 

“Nonsense! That is your mistake! 
You are too intellectual. You want to 
do everything with your mind. You 
are afraid of kisses. You are afraid of 
the warmth in your blood, It’s just 
because all that side of your life hasn’t 
fairly begun.” 

He made a step toward her. 

“Mr. Ramage,” she said, sharply, “I 
have to make it plain to you. I don’t 
think you understand, I don’t love you. 
I don’t. I can’t love you. I love some 
one else.” 

He stared in amazement at this new 
aspect of the situation. “You love some 
one else?” he repeated. 

“IT love some one else. 
dream of loving you.” 

And then he flashed his whole con- 
ception of the relations of men and 
women upon her in one astonishing 
question. His hand went with an al- 
most instinctive inquiry to his jawbone 
again. 

“Then why the devil,” he demanded, 
“do you let me stand you dinners and 
the opera—and why do you come to a 
cabinet particulier with me?” 

He became radiant with anger. “You 
mean to tell me,” he said, “that you 
have a lover? While I have been keep- 
ing you! Yes—keeping you!” 

This view of life he hurled at her as 
if it were an offensive missile. It 
stunned her. She felt she must fly be- 
fore it and could no longer do so. She 
did not think for one moment what in- 
terpretation he might put upon the word 
“lover.” 

“Mr. Ramage,” she said, clinging to 
her one point, “I want to get out of 
this horrible little room. It has all been 
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a mistake. I have been stupid and fook 
ish. Will you unlock that door?” 
“Never!” he said. “Confound your 
lover! Look here! Do you really think 
I am going to run you while he makes 
love to you? No fear! I never heard 
of anything so cool. If he wants you, 
let him get you. You're mine, I’ve 
paid for you and helped you, and I’m 
going to conquer you somehow—if I 
have to break you to do it. Hitherto 
you’ve seen only my easy, kindly side. 
But now—confound it! How can you 

prevent it? I will kiss you.” 

“You won't!” said Ann Veronica, 
with the clearest note of determination, 

He seemed to be about to move 
toward her. She stepped back quickly, 
and her hand knocked a wine-glass from 
the table to smash noisily on the floor. 
She caught at the idea. “If you come 
a step nearer to me,” she said, “I will 
smash every glass on this table.” 

“Then, by Heaven!” he said, “you'll 
be locked up!” 

Ann Veronica was disconcerted for 
a moment. She had a vision of police- 
men, reproving magistrates, a crowded 
court, public disgrace. She saw her 
aunt in tears, her father white-faced 
and hard hit. 

“Don’t come nearer!” she said. 

There was a discreet knocking at the 
door, and Ramage’s face changed. 

“No,” she said, under her breath, 
“you can’t face it.” And she knew that 
she was safe. 

He went to the door. “It’s all right,” 
he said reassuringly to the inquirer 
without. 

Ann Veronica glanced at the mirror 
to discover a flushed and disheveled dis- 
order. She began at once a hasty read- 
justment of her hair, while Ramage 
parleyed with inaudible interrogations. 
“A glass slipped from the table,” he ex- 
plained. “Non. Pas du tout. Non. 
Niente . Bitte! . . .. Ow, 
dans la note. Presently. Presently.” 
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That conversation ended and he turned 
to her again. 

“I am going,” she said grimly, with 
three hairpins in her mouth. 

She took her hat from the peg in the 
corner and began to put it on. He re- 
garded that perennial miracle of pin- 
ning with wrathful eyes. 

“Took here, Ann Veronica,” he be- 
gan. “I want a plain word with you 
about all this. Do you mean to tell me 
you didn’t understand why I wanted 
you to come here?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Ann Veronica 
stoutly. 

“You didn’t expect that I should kiss 
you?” 

“How was I to know that a man 
would—would think it was possible— 
when there was nothing—no love?” 

“How did I know there wasn’t love?” 

That silenced her for a moment. 
“And what on earth,” he said, “do you 
think the world is made of ? Why do 
you think I have been doing things for 
you? The abstract pleasure of good- 
ness? Are you one of the members of 
that great white sisterhood that takes 
and does not give? The good, accept- 
ing woman! Do you really suppose a 
girl is entitled to live at free quarters 
on any man she meets without giving 
any return?” 

“I thought,” said Ann Veronica, 

you were my friend.” 
“Friend! . What have a man and a 
girl in common to make them friends? 
Ask that lover of yours! And even 
with friends, would you have it all Give 
on one side and all Take on the other? 
Does he know I keep you? You won't 
have a man’s lips near you, but you’ll 
eat out of his hand fast enough.” 

Ann Veronica was stung to helpless 
anger, 

“Mr. Ramage,” she cried, “you are 
outrageous! You understand nothing. 
You are—horrible. - Will you let me go 
out of this room?” 

“No,” cried Ramage; “hear me out! 
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I'll have that satisfaction, anyhow. You 
women, with your tricks of evasion, 
you’re a sex of swindlers. You have 
all the instinctive dexterity of parasites. 
You make yourself charming for help. 
You climb by disappointing men. This 
lover of yours——” 

“He doesn’t know!” cried Ann Ve- 
ronica. 

“Well, you know.” 

Ann Veronica could have wept with 
vexation. Indeed, a note of weeping 
broke her voice for a moment as she 
burst out, “You know as well as I do 
that money was a loan!” 

“Loan!” 

“You yourself called it a loan!” 

“Euphuism. We both understood 
that.” 

“You shall have every penny of it 
back.” 

“T’ll frame it—when I get it.” 

“T’ll pay you if I have to work at 
shirt-making at threepence an hour.” 

“You'll never pay me. You think 
you will. It’s your way of glossing 
over the ethical position. It’s the sort 
of way a woman always does gloss over 
her ethical positions. You’re all depend- 
ents—all of you. By instinct, Only 
you good ones—shirk. You shirk a 
straightforward and decent return for 
what you get from us—taking refuge 
in purity and delicacy and such-like 
when it comes to payment.” 

“Mr. Ramage,” said Ann Veronica, 
“T want to go—now!” 

But she did not get away just then. 

Ramage’s bitterness passed as ab- 
ruptly as his aggression. 

“Oh, Ann Veronica!” he cried, “I 
cannot let you go like this! You don’t 
understand. You can’t possibly under- 
stand!” 

He began a confused explanation, a 
perplexing, contradictory apology for 
his urgency and wrath. He loved Ann 
Veronica, he said; he was so mad to 
have her that he defeated himself, and 
did crude and alarming and senseless 
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things. His vicious abusiveness van- 
ished. He suddenly became eioquent 
and plausible. He did make her per- 
ceive something of the acute, torment- 
ing desire for her that had arisen in 
him and possessed him. She stood, as 
it were, directed doorward, with her 
eyes watching every movement, listen- 
ing to him, repelled by him and yet 
dimly understanding. 

At any rate he made it very clear that 
night that there was an ineradicable dis- 
cord in life, a jarring something that 
must shatter all her dreams of a way 
of living for women that would enable 
them to be free and spacious and 
friendly with men, and that was the 
passionate predisposition of men to be- 
lieve that the love of women can be 
earned and won and controlled and 
compelled. He flung aside all his talk 
of help and disinterested friendship as 
though it had never been even a dis- 
guise between them, as though from the 
first it was no more than a fancy dress 
they had put quite understandingly 
upon their relationship. He had set out 
to win her, and she had let him start. 
And at the thought of that other lover 
—he was convinced that that beloved 
person was a lover, and she found her- 
self unable to say a word to explain to 
him that this other person, the person 
she loved, did not even know of her 
love—Ramage grew angry and savage 
once more, and returned suddenly to 
gibe and insult. Men do services for 
the love of women, and the woman who 
takes must pay. Such was the simple 
code that displayed itself in all his 
thoughts. He left that arid rule clear 
of the least mist of refinement or deli- 
cacy. That he should pay forty pounds 
to help this: girl who preferred another 
man was no less in his eyes than a 
fraud and mockery that made her de- 
nial a maddening and outrageous dis- 
grace to him. And this though he was 
evidently passionately in love with her. 

For a while he threatened her. “You 
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have put all your life in my hands,” he 7 
declared. “Think of that check you in. 7 
dorsed. There it is—against you. [| 
defy you to explain it away. What de 
you think people will make of that? 
What will this lover of yours make of 
that ?” 

At intervals Ann Veronica demanded 
to go, declaring her undying resolve to 
repay him at any cost, and made short 
movements doorward. 

But at last this ordeal was over, and 
Ramage opened the door. She emerged 
with a white face and wide-open eyes 
upon a little, red-lit landing. She went 
past three keenly observant and osten- 
tatiously preoccupied waiters down the 
thick-carpeted staircase and out of the 
Hotel Rococo, that remarkable labora- 
tory of relationships, past a tall porter 
in blue and crimson, into a cool, clear 
night. 







When Ann Veronica reached her 
little bed-sitting room again, every 
nerve in her body was quivering with 
shame and self-disgust. 

She threw hat and coat on the bed 
and sat down before the fire. 

“And now,” she said, splintering the 
surviving piece of coal into indignant, 
flame-spurting fragments with one dex- 
terous blow, “what am I to do? 

“I’m in a hole!—mess is a better 
word, expresses it better. I’m in a 
mess—a nasty mess! A filthy mess! 
Oh, no end of a mess! Do you hear, 
Ann Veronica? You’re in a nasty, 
filthy, unforgivable mess! 

“Haven't I just made a silly mess of 
things ? 

“Forty pounds! I haven't got 
twenty !” 

She got up, stamped with her foot, 
and then, suddenly remembering the f 
lodger below, sat down and wrenched 
off her boots. 

“This is what comes of being a young 
woman up to date. By Jove! I’m be 
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ginning to have my doubts about free- 
dom! 

“You silly young woman, Ann Ve- 
ronica! You silly young woman! The 
smeariness of the thing! 

“The smeariness of this sort of 
thing! Mauled about!” 

She fell to rubbing her insulted lips 
savagely with the back of her hand. 
“Ugh!” she said. 

“The young women of Jane Austen’s 
time didn’t get into this sort of scrape! 
At least—one thinks so. I wonder if 
some of them did—and it didn’t get re- 
ported. Aunt Jane had her quiet mo- 
ments. Most of them didn’t, anyhow. 
They were properly brought up, and 
sat still and straight, and took the luck 
fate brought them as gentlewomen 
should, And they had an idea of what 
men were like behind all their nicety. 
They knew they were all Bogey in dis- 
guise. I didn’t! I didn’t! After 
all——” 

For a time her mind ran on dainti- 
ness and its defensive restraints as 
though it was the one desirable thing. 
That world of fine, printed cambrics 
and escorted maidens, of delicate sec- 
ondary meanings and refined allusive- 
ness, presented itself to her imagination 
with the brightness of a lost paradise, 
as indeed for many women it is a lost 
paradise. 

“I wonder if there is anything wrong 
with my manners,” she said. “I won- 
der if I’ve been properly brought up. 
If I had been quite quiet and white and 
dignified, wouldn’t it have been differ- 
ent? Would he have dared?” 

For some creditable moments in her 
life Ann Veronica was utterly disgusted 
with herself; she was wrung with a 
passionate and belated desire to move 
gently, to speak softly and ambiguously 
—to be, in effect, prim. 

Horrible details recurred to her. 

“Why, among other things, did I put 


my knuckles in his neck—deliberately 
to hurt him ?” 
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She tried to sound the humorous 
note, 

“Are you aware, Ann Veronica, you 
nearly throttled that gentleman?” 

Then she reviled her own foolish 
way of putting it. 

“You ass and imbecile, Ann Veron- 
ica! You female cad! Cad! Cad! 
Why aren’t you folded up clean in lav- 
ender—as every young woman ought to 
be? What have you been doing with 
yourself ?” 

She raked into the fire with the poker. 

“All of which doesn’t help me in the 
slightest degree to pay back that 
money.” 

That night was the most intolerable 
one that Ann Veronica had ever spent. 
She washed her face with unwonted 
elaboration before she went to bed. 
This time, there was no doubt, she did 
not sleep. The more she disentangled 
the lines of her situation the deeper 
grew her self-disgust. Occasionally the 
mere fact of lying in bed became unen- 
durable, and she rolled out and marched 
about her room and whispered abuse of 
herself—usually until she hit against 
some article of furniture. 

Then she would have quiet times, in 
which she would say to herself: “Now 
look here! Let me think it all out!” 

For the first time, it seemed to her, 
she faced the facts of a woman’s posi- 
tion in the world—the meager realities 
of such freedom as it permitted her, the 
almost unavoidable obligation to some 
individual man under which she must 
labor for even a foothold in the world. 
She had flung away from her father’s 
support with the finest assumption of 
personal independence. And here she 
was—in a mess because it had been im- 
possible for her to avoid leaning upon 
another man. She had thought 
What had she thought? That this de- 
pendence of women was but an illusion 
which needed only to be denied to van- 
ish. She had denied it with vigor, and 
here she was! 
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She did not so much exhaust this 
general question as pass from it to her 
insoluble individual problem again: 
“What am I to do?” 

She wanted first of all to fling the 
forty pounds back into Ramage’s face. 
But she had spent nearly half of it, and 
had no conception of how such a sum 
could be made good again. She thought 
of all sorts of odd and desperate ex- 
pedients, and with passionate petulance 
rejected them all. 

She took refuge in beating her pillow 
and inventing insulting epithets for her- 
self. She got up, drew up her blind, 
and stared out of window at a dawn- 
cold vision of chimneys for a time, and 
then went and sat on the edge of her 
bed. What was the alternative to going 
home? No alternative appeared in that 
darkness. 

It seemed intolerable that she should 
go home and admit herself beaten. She 
did most urgently desire to save her 
face in Morningside Park, and for long 
hours she could think of no way of put- 
ting it that would not be in the nature 
of unconditional admission of defeat. 

“I'd rather go as a chorus girl,” she 
said. 

She was not verv clear about the po- 
sition and duties of a chorus girl, but 
it certainly had the air of being a last, 
desperate resort. There sprang from 
that a vague hope that perhaps she 
might extort a capitulation from her 

father by a threat to seek that position, 
and then with overwhelming clearness 
it came to her that whatever happened 
she would never be able to tell her 
father about her debt. The completest 
capitulation would not wipe out that 
trouble. And she felt that if she went 


home it was imperative to pay. She 
would always be going to and fro up 
the Avenue, getting glimpses of Ra- 
mage, seeing him in trains. 
For a time she promenaded the room. 
“Why did I ever take that loan? An 
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idiot girl in an asylum would have” 
known better than that! 

“Vulgarity of soul and innocence of 
mind—the worst of all conceivable com- 
binations. I wish some one would kill 
Ramage by accident! 

“But then they would find that check 
indorsed in his bureau. 

“I wonder what he will do?” She 
tried to imagine situations that might 
arise out of Ramage’s antagonism, for 
he had been so bitter and savage that 
she could not believe that he would 
leave things as they were. 

The next morning she went out with 
her post office savings bank book, and 
telegraphed for a warrant to draw out 
all the money she had in the world. It 
amounted to two-and-twenty pounds, 
She addressed an envelope to Ramage, 
and scrawled on a half-sheet of paper, 
“The rest shall follow.” The money 
would be available in the afternoon, 
and she would send him four five- 
pound notes. The rest she meant to 
keep for her immediate necessities. A 
little relieved by this step toward re- 
instatement, she went on to the Imperial 
College to forget her muddle of prob- 
lems for a time, if she could, in the 
presence of Capes. 


For a time the biological laboratory 
was full of healing virtue. Her sleep- 
less night had left her languid but not 
stupefied, and for an hour or so the 
work distracted her altogether from her 
troubles. 

Then, after Capes had been through 
her work and had gone on, it came to 
her that the fabric of this life of hers 
was doomed to almost immediate col- 
lapse ; that in a little while these studies 
would cease, and perhaps she would 
never set eyes on him again. After 
that consolations fled. 

The overnight nervous strain began 
to tell; she became inattentive to the 
work before her, and it did not get on. 
She felt sleepy and unusually irritable. 
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She lunched at a creamery in Great 
Portland Street, and as the day was full 
of wintry sunshine, spent the rest of 
the lunch hour in a drowsy gloom, 
which she imagined to be thought upon 
the problems of her position, on a seat 
in Regent’s Park. A girl of fifteen or 
sixteen gave her a handbill that she re- 
garded as a tract until she saw “Votes 
for Women” at the top. That turned 
her mind to the more generalized as- 
pects of her perplexities again. She 
had never been so disposed to agree 
that the position of women in the mod- 
ern world is intolerable. 

Capes joined the students at tea, and 
displayed himself in an impish mood 
that sometimes possessed him. He did 
not notice that Ann Veronica was pre- 
occupied and heavy-eyed. Miss Klegg 
raised the question of women’s suffrage, 
and he set himself to provoke a duel 
between her and Miss Garvice. The 
youth with the hair brushed back and 
the spectacled Scotchman joined in the 
fray for and against the women’s vote. 

Ever and again Capes appealed to 
Ann Veronica. He liked to draw her 
in, and she did her best to talk. But 
she did not talk readily, and in order to 
say something she plunged a little, and 
felt she plunged. Capes scored back 
with an uncompromising vigor that was 
his way of complimenting her intelli- 
gerice. But this afternoon it discovered 
an unusual vein of irritability in her. 
He had been reading Belfort Bax, and 
declared himself a convert. He con- 
trasted the lot of women in general with 
the lot of men, presented men as pa- 
tient, self-immolating martyrs, and 
women as the pampered favorites of 
nature. A vein of conviction mingled 
with his burlesque. 

For a time he and Miss Klegg con- 
tradicted one another. 

The question ceased to be a tea-table 
talk, and became suddenly tragically 
real for Ann Veronica, There he sat, 
cheerfully friendly in his sex’s freedom 
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—the man she loved, the one man she 
cared should unlock the way to the 
wide world for her imprisoned feminine 
possibilities, and he seemed regardless 
that she stifled under his eyes; he made 
a jest of all this passionate insurgence 
of the souls of women against the fate 
of their conditions. 

Miss Garvice repeated again, and al- 
most in the same words she used at 
every discussion, her contribution to the 
great question. She thought that 
women were not made for the struggle 
and turmoil of life—their place was the 
little world, the home; that their power 
lay not in votes but in influence over 
men and in making the minds of their 
children fine and splendid. 

“Women should understand men’s 
affairs, perhaps,” said Miss Garvice, 
“but to mingle in them is just to sacri- 
fice that power of influencing they can 
exercise now.” 

“There is something sound in that 
position,” said Capes, intervening as if 
to defend Miss Garvice against a pos- 
sible attack from Ann Veronica. “It 
may not be just ard so forth, but, after 
all, it is how things are. Women are 
not in the world in the same sense that 
men are—fighting individuals in a 
scramble. I don’t see how they can be. 
Every home is a little recess, a niche, 
out of the world of business and com- 
petition, in which women and the future 
shelter.” 

“A little pit!” said Ann Veronica. 
“A little prison!” 

“It’s just as often a little refuge. 
Anyhow, that is how things are.” 

“And the man stands as the master 
at the mouth of the den.” 

“As sentinel. You forget all the 
mass of training and tradition and in- 
stinct that go to make him a tolerable 
master. Nature is a mother; her sym- 
pathies have always been feminist, and 
she has tempered the man to the shorn 
woman.” 

“T wish,” said Ann Veronica, with 
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sudden anger, “that you could know 
what it is to live in a pit!” 

She stood up as she spoke, and put 
down her cup beside Miss Garvice’s. 
She addressed Capes as though she 
spoke to him alone. 

“T can’t endure it,” she said. 

Every one turned to her in astonish- 
ment. 

She felt she had to go on. “No man 
can realize,” she said, “what that pit 
can be. The way—the way we are led 
on! We are taught to believe we are 
free in the world, to think we are 
queens. Then we find out. We find 
out no man wil] treat a woman fairly 
as man to man—no man. He wants 
you—or he doesn’t; and then he helps 
some other woman against you. What 
you say is probably all true and neces- 
sary. But think of the disillusionment! 
Except for our sex we have minds like 
men, desires like men. We come out 
into the world, some of us ax 

She paused. Her words, as she said 
them, seemed to her to mean nothing, 
and there was so much that struggled 
for expression. “Women are mocked,” 
she said. “Whcnever they try to take 
hold of life a man intervenes.” 

She felt, with a sudden horror, that 
she might weep. She wished she had 
not stood up. She wondered wildly 
why she had stood up. No one spoke, 
and she was impelled to flounder on. 
“Think of the mockery!” she said. 
“Think how dumb we find ourselves 
and stifled! I know we seem to have 
a sort of freedom. Have you ever 
tried to run and jump in petticoats, Mr. 
Capes? Well, think what it must be to 
live-in them—soul and mind and body! 
It’s fun for a man to jest at our posi- 
tion.” 

“T wasn’t jesting,” said Capes, ab- 
tuptly. 

She stood face to face with him, and 
his voice cut across her speech and 
made her stop abruptly. She was sore 
and overstrung, and it was intolerable 
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incalculably vast power over her hap. 
piness. She was sore with the perplexi- 
ties of her preposterous position. She 
was sick of herself, of her life, of 
everything but him; and for him all her 
masked and hidden being was crying 
out, 

She stopped abruptly at the sound of 
his voice, and lost the thread of what 
she was saying. In the pause she real- 
ized the attention of the others con- 
verged upon her, and that the tears were 
brimming over her eyes. She felt a 
storm of emotion surging up within her, 
She became aware of the Scotch stu- 
dent regarding her with stupendous 
amazement, a tea cup poised in one 
hairy hand and his faceted glasses 
showing a various enlargement of seg- 
ments of his eye. 

The door into the passage offered it- 
self with an irresistible invitation—the 
one alternative to a public, inexplicable 
passion of weeping. 

Capes flashed to an understanding of 
her intention, sprang to his feet, and 
opened the door for her retreat. 


“Why should I ever come back?” she 
said to herself, as she went down the 
staircase. 

She went to the post office and drew 
out and sent off her money to Ramage. 
And then she came out into the street, 
sure only of one thing—that she could 
not return directly to her lodgings. She 
wanted air—and the distraction of hav- 
ing moving and changing things about 
her. The evenings were beginning to 
draw out, and it would not be dark for 
an hour. She resolved to walk across 
the Park to the Zodlogical gardens, and 
so on by way of Primrose Hill to 
Hampstead Heath. There she would 
wander about in the kindly darkness. 
And think things out. 

Presently she became aware of foot- 
steps hurrying after her, and glanced 


to her that he should stand within three 
yards of her unsuspectingly, with an” 
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back to find Miss 
breath, in pursuit, 

Ann Veronica halted a pace, and 
Miss Klegg came alongside. 

“Do you go across the Park?” 

“Not usually. But I’m going to-day. 
I want a walk.” 

“I’m not surprised at it. I thought 
Mr. Capes most trying.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that. ‘I’ve had a head- 
ache all day.” 

“I thought Mr. Capes most unfair,” 
Miss Klegg went on in a small, even 
voice; “most unfair! I’m glad you 
spoke out as you did.” 

“J didn’t mind that little argument.” 

“You gave it him well. What you 
said wanted ‘saying. After you went 
he got up and took refuge in the prep- 
aration room, Or else J would have 
finished him.” 

Ann Veronica said nothing, and Miss 
Klegg went on: “He very often is— 
most unfair. He has a way of sitting 
on people. He wouldn’t like it if 
people did it to him. He jumps the 
words out of your mouth; he takes hold 
of what you have to say before you 
have had time to express it properly.” 

Pause. 

“I suppose he’s frightfully clever,” 
said Miss Klegg. 

“He’s a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and hé can’t be much over thirty,” said 
Miss Klegg. 

“He writes very well,” said Ann Ve- 
Tronica, 

“He can’t be more than thirty. He 
must have married when he was quite 
a young man.” 

“Married?” said Ann Veronica. 

“Didn’t you know he was married?” 
asked Miss Klegg, and was struck by a 
thought that made her glance quickly 
at her companion, 

Ann Veronica had no answer for a 
moment, She turned her head away 
sharply. Some automaton within her 
produced in a quite unfamiliar voice 
the remark, “They’re playing football.” 


Klegg, a little out of 
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“It’s too far for the ball to reach us,” 
said Miss Klegg, 

“T didn’t know Mr. Capes was mar- 
ried,” said Ann Veronica, resuming the 
conversation with an entire disappear- 
ance of her former lassitude. 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Klegg; “I 
thought every one knew.” 

“No,” said Ann Veronica, offhand- 
edly. “Never heard anything of it.” 

“IT thought every one knew. I 
thought every one had heard about it.” 

“But why ?” 

“He’s married—and, I believe, living 
separated from his wife. There was a 
case, or something, some years ago.” 

“What case?” 

“A divorce—or something—I don’t 
know. But I have heard that he almost 
had to leave the schools. If it hadn’t 
been for Professor Russell standing up 
for him, they say he would have had 
to leave.” 

“Was he divorced, do you mean?” 

“No, but he got himself mixed up in 
a divorce case. I forget the particu- 
lars, but I know it was something very 
disagreeable. It was among artistic 
people.” 

Ann Veronica was silent for a while. 

“I thought every one had heard,” 
said Miss Klegg. “Or I wouldn’t have 
said anything about it.” 

“T suppose all men,” said Ann Ve- 
ronica, in a tone of detached criticism, 
“get some such entanglement. And, 
anyhow, it doesn’t matter to us.” She 
turned abruptly at right angles to the 
path they followed. “This is my way 
back to my side of the Park,” she said. 

“T thought you were coming right 
across the Park.” 

“Oh, no,” said Ann Veronica; “I 
have some work to do, I just wanted 
a breath of air. And they'll shut the 
gates presently. It’s not far from twi- 
light.” 


She was sitting brooding over her 
fire about ten o'clock that night when 
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a sealed and registered envelope was 
brought up to her. 

She opened it and drew out a letter, 
and folded within it were the notes she 
had sent off to Ramage that day. The 
letter began: 


My Dearest Grrc: I cannot let you do this 
foolish thing—— 


She crumpled notes and letter to- 
gether in her hand, and then with a pas- 
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sionate gesture flung them into the fire, 


Instantly she seized the poker and made 
a desperate effort to get them out again. 
But she was only able to save a corner 
of the letter. The twenty pounds 
burned with avidity. 

She remained for some seconds 
crouching at the fender, poker in hand. 

“By Jove!” she said, standing up at 
last, “that about finishes it, Ann Ve- 
ronica!” 


To Be Concluded. 





She Walks in Beauty 


SHE walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes; 
Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which Heaven.to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress 
Or softly lightens o’er her face; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
Ilow pure, how dear, their dwelling place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 


A heart whose love is innocent—Lord Byron. 
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HE three had finished lunch and 
were sitting together in the din- 
ing room, the windows of which 
looked out on an old garden in the 
Rue Lhomond. The trees were break- 
ing into delicate leaf in the warm spring 
air. Pale spring sunlight flooded the 
garden, radiant with the crisp, fresh 
green of early foliage; from somewhere 
out of sight came the cooing of doves. 
Madame Hédiot, who liked to camou- 
flage with poetical flourishes the more 
vulgar aspects of her little affairs, 
smiled sentimentally at Pirotte, as if to 
say: “Behold what a romantic back- 
ground this is for our attachment!” 
But Pirotte pretended not to notice. 
He distrusted Hédiot’s apparent com- 
placence. Moreover, he was more re- 
served, more discreet, than the lady in 
the case. This may have been because 
he was, if the truth were known, less 
infatuated ; or it may have been simply 
that, a man himself, he had a certain 


pity for the other man, whose wife he 
had stolen, 


Little Leak 


In such a situation it is often the 
woman who is the more insensible of 
the two. Love appears to inspire 
women with a sort of hatred, closely 
allied to scorn, for those whom they be- 
tray. And it is this feeling which we 
call fearlessness ! 

But in spite of Pirotte’s misgivings, 
Hédiot appeared to be perfectly good- 
humored and entirely ignorant of any 
secret understanding between his wife 
and their guest. When coffee had been 
served, he proposed quite naturally: 

“Shall we go into my study for a 
cigarette ?” 

The two men rose, and Madame 
Hédiot excused herself to go and put 
on her hat. It was really frightful, she 
said, how one was kept perpetually on 
the run in Paris! 

Pirotte, lighting a cigarette, followed 
Hédiot, who sat down at his work table 
and tranquilly lit his pipe. Then he be- 
gan methodically gathering the sheets 
of paper which his labor of the: morn- 
ing had covered with a firm, fine script. 
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He countéd them and placed them with 
a bundle of similar pages beside him. 

“Still working on your ‘Imitative 
Magi¢?’” asked Pirotte. 

“Still!” assented Hédiot. “I’m get- 
ting on, though. A work of that sort 
isn’t finished in a day, you know. But 
in six months’ time I shall finish it.” 

“It’s interesting, I suppose?” mur- 
mured Pirotte doubtfully, trying to hide 
his complete indifference. 

“Not to you, Pirotte. You are a 
botanist. You work up another alley 
entirely—in another world, one might 
say. To tell the truth, this book of 
mine wouldn’t interest most people—or, 
indeed, most scholars. We may as well 
resign ourselves to the facts; the truth 
is that you and I are read by about a 
hundred people—not more. I follow in 
Frazer’s footsteps; I will be understood 
by Levy-Bruhl, Van Gennep, and a 
handful of people of that sort. They 
will quote me a few times, then my 
work will be superseded and I will die. 
Voila! That is the future of science, 
as far as we scientists are concerned.” 

“And what precisely is ‘imitative 
magic?’” asked Pirotte, as an excuse 
for interrupting this harangue. 

“Oh, nothing—foolishness, if you 
like. But this foolishness was the first 
effort of man to use and explain the 
forces of nature. It is at once a physi- 
cal science and a religion. Primitive 
peoples imagined that the natural phe- 
nomena—the wind, the sun, the rain, 
the earth—had an intelligence like their 
own—that is, infantile—and that, if 
their aid were invoked by means of cer- 
tain gestures, the elements would imi- 
tate these gestures—that they would un- 
derstand, in short, by means of these 
signs, what it was that the petitioners 
desired. 

“Here! Look at this photograph, 
taken in the Soudan, showing the sor- 
cerers in their ritualistic dress. You 
see they are wearing actual haystacks 
—or, more often, sheaves of millet. 
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This is to suggest to Mother Earth 
they would be glad if she would pa 
duce an abundant harvest of millet, Ty” 
the same way, by sprinkling water om 
the earth, and imitating the rumble of 
thunder, they imagine they can pep 
suade the sky to drop rain!” 

At this point Madame Hédiot re 
turned, wearing her hat and dressed for 
the street. 

“Adieu!” she cried gayly. “Haven't 
you anything better to do than sit in. 
doors gossiping on such a heavenly 
day ?” 

Hédiot did not move.  Pirotte 
stepped out into the hallway to kiss her 
hand with an affectation of gallant 
pleasantry. She drew him swiftly to 
ward her and whispered: 

“This afternoon—five o'clock.” 

Hédiot, rising suddenly, inclined 
stealthily toward the open doorway, 
Then as suddenly he returned to his 
chair. A pair of scissors, at which his 
fingers twisted, came apart with sud- 
den violence. He threw the broken 
parts hastily into a drawer. When 
Pirotte came back his face was again 
perfectly composed. 

“And that’s all there is to this 
magic?” asked Pirotte. “Mon Dieu, but 
this will be a blow to all those poor 
devils who go on about magical charms, 
black masses, mysterious influences of 
the will, assisted by the unseen powers 
of darkness, on human affairs.” 

“Well, there’s something in all that, 
too,” said Hédiot. “It’s the logical con- 
sequence. From the moment one is able 
to exercise an influence on natural 
forces, whatever they are, it follows in- 
evitably that this influence may also be 
exercised on the forces of evil, to ex- 
plain them, restrain them, render them 
harmless—or, on the other hand, direct 
them against an enemy.” 

“That is even more foolish,” said 
Pirotte, laughing, “and more romantic! 
Good enough !” 
“Look here,” Heédiot went on, tak- 
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ing a statuette from a cabinet against 
the wall. “This thing came from 
Gabon.” 

The figure, about a foot high, was 
both grotesque and hideous: a negro, 
with spraddled, distorted legs, a heavy, 
protruding jaw, a mouth stretched into 
a monstrous grin, held in his hands a 
sort of square coffer, covered with a 
sheet of tarnished mica. Looking at it, 
Pirotte had an impression of indefin- 
able horror, which he sought to coun- 
teract with levity. 

“Is it made of wood or stone—this 
baboon ?” 

“Of very hard wood. A kind of 
ebony, I think, and so heavy that it will 
sink in water. In fact, it was found in 
the bottom of a river. The sorcerer 
had deliberately sunk it there.” 

“Really? After going to all the 
trouble of carving this work of art? 
Why?” 

“Because of the thing in the coffer.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“T’'ll explain. When a native has 
been the victim of a series of weird 
misfortunes—plagues, assaults, attacks 
of wild animals, and the like—he im- 
agines—or more often he is absolutely 
sure—that an evil spell has been put 
upon him, that it surrounds him and 
dominates him. He conjures up in his 
imagination a demon, an invisible being, 
yet possessing a body, stature, organs. 
He is a spiritualist, a true spiritualist— 
this black whom you think of as be- 
longing to one of the most degraded 
races of the world, this man with a 
face like an animal’s, with teeth filed 
to a point, who eats the rotten meat of 
dead hippopotami fished up out of the 
rivers—who often eats human flesh. 
He is a spiritualist, I repeat ; he believes 
in a force of evil without form, with- 
out bones, without matter, without di- 
mensions, which can stretch to the ends 
of the horizon and can operate every- 
where at once, or can contract into a 
space as small as the head of a pin. 
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Well, he summons the sorcerer, the sor- 
cerer who can cure, the sorcerer who 
knows, who sees with the eyes of the 
spirit the things of the spirit world, the 
sorcerer who, by the instruction re- 
ceived in the ancient schools of the 
black art, hidden in the depths of the 
forests where no profane human may 
approach them, can overcome, can re- 
strain, and bind these forces. I will 
not describe to you the ceremonies of 
exorcism; they vary according to the 
locality, the evil spirits to be subdued, 
the methods—for these are not every- 
where the same—inculcated in these 
singular schools of savage magic. All 
you need to know—you need not be- 
lieve it, of course—is that it all leads 
at last to the moment when the evil 
spirit is conquered; he is there, in the 
hand, sometimes in the mouth, of the 
witch doctor. 

“At this point one last conjuration 
forces the spirit to shut itself up in 
whatever object the sorcerer wishes—a 
stone, perhaps a leaf, which thereafter 
contains all his wickedness. This stone 
or this leaf is then hidden in a little 
image like the one you see, which be- 
comes the spirit’s guardian—his jailer, 
if you prefer. But this jailer, for 
greater safety, should be buried deep in 
the jungle—or, better still, should be 
dropped into water. It will hold its 
captive forever.” 

“And if the spirit escapes from its 
jailer?” 

“Ah!” cried Hédiot. “That is the 
story of the jinn of the “Thousand and 
One Nights,’ when he was let out of 
the bottle! He recovers his liberty— 
and his power.” 

“Well,” persisted Pirotte, “what is it 
he is guarding in his coffer—this genial 
jailer of yours? A stone or a leaf?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Hédiot in- 
differently. “I’ve kept the thing to have 
it photographed; it will. serve for a 
plate in one of my books. I don’t at- 
tach any importance to it.” 
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“May I look?” insisted Pirotte, 
moved by a growing curiosity. 

“If you like.” 

With the point of his knife Pirotte 
took out the little slip of mica that cov- 
ered the chest. 

“It’s a leaf,” he said. “And it’s still 
green. One would say it had just been 
picked. 

“The wicked spirit it contains has 
preserved it,” suggested Heédiot, laugh- 
ing. 

“More likely the lack of air. I’d be 
curious to know what plant it came 
from.” 

“It’s a mangrove leaf,” 
Hédiot with decision. 

“Mangrove? My dear sir, you are 
infallible, no doubt, when it’s a ques- 
tion of imitative magic. But here you 
are out of your depth. This, the leaf 
of a mangrove?” 

“And you, Monsieur Botanist, what 
do you think it is?” 

“T—I It is a specimen of the 
class monocotyledone, certainly, but 
Let me take it for a few days. 
I will look at it more closely in my 
laboratory at the museum.” 

“Take it, by all means,” said Hédiot. 
“There’s no hurry about it. But just 
a minute. In the meantime——” 

“What ?” 

“What about the force of evil—you 
know—that power that is in it?” 

“Rubbish!” cried Pirotte incredu- 
lously. “You don’t believe that fable 
you’ve been telling me?” 

“Possibly not,” said Heédiot. “At 
the same time, the man who brought it 
to me believed it. He had lived for 
five years in Gabon.” 

“Yes,” assented Pirotte, “that would 
account for it. Tropical hallucination. 
Well, I'll bring back your leaf, and you 
can restore it to the tummy of this gen- 
tleman.” 

“T’'ll do no such thing,” cried Hédiot. 
“I don’t want it back. I'll replace the 


asserted 








mica and that will do very well.” 
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“No, no,” insisted Pirotte, laughing 


3 


“You must have your objet d’art com 
plete.” 

He took an envelope from the table, 
wrote Hédiot’s name and address on it, 
and slipped the leaf into it. 

“Au revoir,” he said. 

“You're off to the museum?” 

“Yes.” 

“Shall you be there all day?” 

Pirotte felt himself reddening, but 
he managed to reply: 

“Certainly ; all day.” 


When Pirotte and Madame Heédiot 
parted it was their custom to emerge 
separately from the little ground-floor 
apartment in the Rue Bériaud. Pirotte 
went first. He kissed her one last time 
before she put on her veil, and went 
away, closing the door behind him. 
When he reached the street he found 
that it was raining. 

“Just my luck,” he thought. “This 
will cost me a cab.” 

The comparative modesty of his 
means imposed economy on him. How- 
ever, he resigned himself and began to 
run down the street, hailing the horse 
cabs and taxis. A bus, coming at a 
rapid pace, hurled itself toward him like 
a projectile. 

“Tdiot !” shouted the chauffeur. 

Pirotte had all the confidence of a 
man in the prime of physical condition. 
He smiled at the furious driver and 
sprang to his right. The bus should 
have passed to his left; he was per- 
fectly self-possessed ; he knew precisely 
what he was doing. But the bus skid- 
ded on the slippery pavement, lurched, 
and charged at him, tremendous, terri- 
ble, inevitable. 

“Nom de Dieu!” cried the chauffeur, 
jamming on the brakes. 

He was too late. Pirotte was aware 
of the huge wheel of wood and hard 
rubber, studded with iron, grinding his 
shoulder. He felt nothing—no pain— 
only the mechanical impression of this 
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crushing force. His mind was _ per- 
fectly clear. He thought: “If the 
wheel advances, it will crush my head.” 
And the wheel advanced! 


Half opening a shutter, Madame 
Hédiot had watched him. Every time 
they parted she satisfied her eyes with 
a last glimpse of her lover, watching 
him until he was out of sight. Nota 
detail of this horrible affair, therefore, 
escaped her. She rushed out, crossed 
the sidewalk, broke through the crowd, 
and thrust aside the policeman who was 
already drawing up his report of the 
accident and searching the pockets of 
the dead man to discover his identity. 

“Louis!” she cried. “Louis!” 

“Is it your husband?” asked the po- 
liceman, rising and glancing at a paper 
in his hand. “Monsieur Hédiot ?” 

“No,” she said, taking the paper 
from the policeman. It was the envel- 
ope on which Pirotte had inscribed 
Hédiot’s name. She glanced automat- 
ically at the superscription and thrust the 
paper into her dress. “It is a letter for 
my husband. This man is Monsieur 
Pirotte—mon Dieu, it is Monsieur 
Pirotte!” 


A Little Leaf 
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She fainted; they took her home. 
She was like a woman crazed with ter- 
ror, lacerated, as broken as the body of 
the dead. She kept passing her hands 
over her eyes, as though to shut out 
the marks of blood which she saw hov- 
ering in the air. When she went into 
the study Hédiot was working placidly. 
She staggered to his table. 

“Pirotte!” she groaned. ‘“Pirotte!” 

“Yes?” asked Heédiot, glancing up 
from his work. 

“He is dead. He is dead. I saw 
him———” 

“Ah,” said Monsieur Hédiot. ‘“That’s 
curious!” 

“Curious?” she cried. 

“T mean to say—horrible!”’ he cor- 
rected himself in a soft voice. ‘Hor- 
rible !” 

“And he had in his pocket this let- 
ter for you. There is your name on 
it—see ?” 

“No,” replied Monsieur Hédiot in 
the same tone full of pitying gentleness. 
“No, it isn’t a letter. There is nothing 
in this envelope but a trifle of no im- 
portance—no importance.” 

And, going to the hearth, he dropped 
the envelope into the fire. 
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DEFINITENESS of mind causes definiteness of passion; this is why a great 
and definite mind loves with ardor and sees distinctly what it loves.—Pascal. 


aN) 


EVERYTIIING a woman wears or touches immediately incarnates something of 
herself. A handkerchief, a glove, a flower—and with a breath she endues them 
with immortal souls——Richard Le Gallienne. 


LY 


THe morning is the only proper time to write to a beautiful girl; for at 
night, when the lonely day has closed, and the lonely, silent, unmusical chamber 
is waiting to receive me as into a sepulcher, then believe me my passion gets 
entirely the sway, then I would not have you see those rhapsodies which I once 
thought it impossible I should ever give way to, and which I have often laughed 
at in another, for fear you should think me either too unhappy or perhaps a little 


mad.—John Keats. 
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A kiss is immortal. It goes from lip to lip, from century to century, from age 
to age.—Guy de Maupassant. 
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Justificatory 
Some say that kissing’s a sin; 
But I think it’s nane ava, 
For kissing has wonned in this warld 
Since ever that there was twa. 


Oh, if it wasna lawfu’ 
Lawyers wadna allow it; 
If it wasna holy, 
Ministers wadna do it. 


If it wasna modest, 


; , ( 
Maidens wadna tak’ it; 


llegt: 
If it wasna plenty, allegs 
Puir folk wadna get it—Unknown _— 
ear ; < 
| of fle 
“Kiss” rhymes to “bliss” in fact as well as verse-——Lord Byron. of th 
| ee | ( 
In the Cynic’s Lexicon = : 
Kiss, n, A word invented by the poets as a rhyme for “bliss.” It is supposed - 
to signify, in a general way, some kind of rite or ceremony appertaining to a 
good understanding; but the manner of its performance is unknown to this 
lexicographer.—Ambrose Bierce. 
— 
Kissin’ is the key of love, 
An’ clappin’ is the lock—Robert Burns. 
| eee 
I suspect that kisses often stand youth in lieu of sympathy.—Frank Harris. 
* 
co) round 


To a False Lady 


TAKE, oh, take those lips away, 
That so sweetly are foresworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn: 
But my kisses bring again, bring again; 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, sealed in vain —William Shakespeare. 
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Even Ghosts 

But still the ancient legend goes 
About the fair Kafusalem: 

At set of sun when moonlight throws 


, Its shadows o’er Jerusalem, 
Above the wailing of the cats 
A sound there falls from ruined walls— 
A ghost is seen in three old hats 
A-kissing of Kafusalem.—Old Song. 
| eee 
THE love that’s half refused inflames the more. 
Sweetest the kiss that’s stol’n from weeping maid.—Claudian. 
| een 
What Is a Kiss? 

Cyrano de Bergerac: A kiss! When all is said, what is a kiss? An oath of 
allegiance taken in closer proximity, a promise more precise, a seal on a confession, 
a rose-red dot upon the letter “i” in loving; a secret which elects the mouth for 
ear; an instant of eternity murmuring like a bee; balmy communion with a flavor 
of flowers; a fashion of inhaling each other’s heart, and of tasting, on the brink 
of the lips, each other’s soul! 

Roxane: Say no more—no more! 

Cyrano: A kiss, madame, is a thing so noble that the Queen of France, on 
the most fortunate of lords, bestowed one, did the queen herself !—Edmond 
Rostand. 

$ 


LovE calls to war: 
Sighs his alarms, 
Lips his swords are, 
The field his arms.—George Chapman. 


| ee 
KIssInG will go out of favor when the gorse is out of bloom.*—Old Proverb, 


*In this connection it is interesting to note the botanical fact that gorse blooms all the yeag 
round. 


 —— 
KISSING goes by favor George Farquhar. 
| 


AAs! that women do not know 
Kisses make men loathe to go.—Unknown, 
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THERE is always one who kisses and one who holds the cheek.—Old F, 
Proverb. 
—— 


Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss! 
Her lips suck forth my soul: see where it flies !—Christopher Marlowe, 


| anemone | 


When Kissing Came into Fashion in England 

Doctor Pigerius WINSENNIUS, historiographer to their High Mightinesses, 
the States of Friesland, in his “Chronijck van Frieslandt,” 1622, tells us that the 
pleasant practice of kissing was utterly “unpracticed and unknown” in England, 
till the fair Princess Ronix—Rowena—the daughter of King Hengist of Friesland, 
“pressed the beaker with her lipkens, and saluted the amorous Vortigern with a 
husjen (a little kiss ).—Collet. 

| es | 


Give her I would with greetings graced, 
Kisses with sweet words interlaced.—Ovid, 


| ee | 


In the circles in which Violet moved the kiss was equivalent to the handshake 
of loftier society —-P. C. Wodehouse. 


| ee | 


Nut brown maid, thou hast two rosy, rosy lips. 

Nut brown maid, thou hast two rosy lips. 

The rosy lips are thine, love; 

The kiss upon them mine, love, 

Nut brown maid, thou hast two rosy lips.—Old Song. 


oS 


When Kissing Went Out of Fashion in Russia 


MonsiEurR SEMASHKO some time ago began an active movement against 
kissing, which he characterized as an unnecessary and frivolous practice. Hand- 
shaking may disappear soon as one of the amenities of life. A nation-wide move 
ment against this form of greeting, which has the support of N. A. Semashko, 
began here today, circulars being issued and placards posted showing the evils 
of handshaking. Resolutions were introduced in trade union organizations and 
workmen’s clubs against the practice. 

In a letter indorsing the campaign, Monsieur Semashko recommends that a 
modified form of military salute be used when two friends meet, this, he says 
being practiced in America—New York World. 
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The Value of a Kiss 
Aut the breath and the bloom of the year in the bag of one bee: 
All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the heart of one gem: 

In the core of one pearl all the shade and the shine of the sea: 

Breath and bloom, shade and shine—wonder, wealth, and—how far above them— 
Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 
Trust that’s purer than pearl, 

Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe—all were for me 

In the kiss of one girl—Robert Browning. 


| cae | 


This Technique of Kissing 

Woman is gifted with charm and she rules with caresses. Do you know 
whence comes our real power? From the kiss, the kiss alone. Yes, the meeting 
of lips is the most perfect, the most divine sensation given to human beings, 
the supreme limit of happiness. It is in the kiss alone that one sometimes 
seems to feel this union of souls after which we strive, the intermingling of 
hearts, as it were. No violent delirium is worth this trembling approach of the 
lips. Therefore, my dear, the kiss is our strongest weapon, but we must take 
care not to dull it. Do not forget that its value is only relative, purely conven- 
tional. It continually changes according to circumstances, the state of expectancy, 
and the ecstasy of the mind. 

The majority of women lose their authority by abusing the kiss with untimely 
kisses. When they feel that their husband or their lover is a little tired, at those 
times when the heart as well as the body needs rest, instead of understanding what 
is going on within him, they tire him by the obstinacy of begging lips and give 
caresses lavished with neither rhyme nor reason. 

Trust in the advice of my experience, First, never kiss your husband in 
public, in the train, at the restaurant. It is bad taste. He would feel ridiculous 
and would never forgive you. Beware of useless kisses. 

Do not think this criticism is insignificant. Love, my dear, is a delicate thing. 


The least little thing offends it. Know that everything depends on tact.—Guy 
de Maupassant. 


| es | 
Aas, how easily things go wrong! 
A sigh too much or a kiss too long 


And there follows a mist and a sweeping rain, 
And life is never the same again —Owen Meredith. 


| ema | 


Precept for a Young Girl 


My forehead to my parents, my cheek to my friend, my lips to my husband. 
—Old French Proverb. 

















% 
Ainslee’s 
Three Kisses 
First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write, 
And ever since it grew more clean and white, 
Slow to world greeting, quick with its ‘‘Oh, list,” 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
_.I could not wear here plainer to my sight 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. Oh, beyond meed! 
That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness did precede. 






































The third upon my lips were folded down _t 
In perfect, purple state, since when indeed wane. 
I have been proud and said: “My love, my own.” 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
oo 
STOLEN kisses are always sweeter—I cigh Hunt. 
3 
| es | 
Give me kisses! Do not stay, 
Counting in that careful way. 
All the coins your lips can print 
Never will exhaust the mint—John Godfrey Saxe. 
— 
The Approach Indirect 
“TELL me just this,” she said. “Do men really think of women as wine 
glasses, which they put to their lips, drink from, and then throw away behind 
them? Is that what happens? Is that what men mean by kisses?” 
“My dear,” said Sir Rawlin slowly, “you must never let a simile run away , 


with you. Still, you shall have my sincere answer. Should a man know that, if ; 
he drank from one of these delicate vessels, it might, owing to his nature or his 





circumstances, drop from his hand afterwards, he had better remain thirsty and nc 
not drink at all. This is a hard saying. One only learns its truth from . 
experience,” ; 
“If I were the glass,” said Miss Vivian—and her eyes were cast down—“and il ne 
if I found myself being treated like that, I should feel not that I was being taken r 

care of, but that I was not worth being lifted.”"—-W. H. Mallock. 
vat is 
—) F 
Drink to me only with thine eyes ; 

And I will pledge with mine. 


4 es they 
Or leave a kiss within the cup, "y 


And I'll not look for wine.—en Jonson. 
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SEE the mountain kiss high heaven 
And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea; 
What are all these kissings worth 
If thou kiss not me?—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


| oes | 


Ler him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth, for thy love is better than 
vine. My beloved is mine and I am his.—Song of Solomon. 


c= 


The Insult Amorous 
SHE whom he had insulted—Latin for kissed.—Charles Reade. 


| es 


GIN a body meet a body 
Comin’ through the rye, 

Gin a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry ?—Old Song. 


— 


The Royal Salute 

King Henry: I kiss your hand and I call you my queen. 

Katherine: Laissez, mon seigneur, laissez! Ma foy, je ne veux point que 
vous abaissez vostre grandeur en baisant la main d’une vostre indigne serviteure, 
excuses-moy, je vous supplié, mon tres puissant seigneur. 

King Henry: Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Katherine: Les dames et demoiselles pour estre baisées devant leur noces, 
il west pas le coutume de France. ; 

King Henry: Madame, my interpreter, what says she? 

Alice: Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies of France—I cannot tell 
vat is baiser in Anglish. 

King Henry: To kiss. 

Alice: Your majesty entendre better que moy. 

King Henry: It is not the fashion for the maids of France to kiss before 
they are married, would she say? 

Alice: Ouy, vrayment. 
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King Henry: O Kate, nice customs curtsey to great kings. Dear Kate, jm 
and I cannot be confined within the weak list of a country’s fashion; we 
the makers of manners, Kate; and the liberty that follows our places stops th 
mouth of all find-faults—as I do yours for upholding the nice fashion of yo 
country in denying me a kiss: therefore patiently and yielding (He hissy 
her.) You have witchcraft in your lips, Kate. There is more eloquence in th 
sugar touch of them than in the tongues of the French council; and they shal 
sooner persuade Harry of England than a general petition of monarchs.—Wéllign 
Shakespeare. 












co 


Love guards the roses of thy lips 
And flies about them like a bee; 
If I approach, he forward skips, 
And if I kiss, he stingeth me—Thomas Lodge. 


Cad 
The Magic Kiss 


But now the hundred years were pessed and the day was come when Briar 
Rose was to wake again. So when the king’s son went up to the briars, they 
were just great, beautiful flowers that opened of their own accord and let him 
through unhurt. He went further and in the hall saw all the courtiers lying 
and sleeping, and upon their throne lay the king and queen. At last he came 
to the tower and opened the door of the little room where Briar Rose was 
sleeping. There she lay, and she was so beautiful that he could not take his 
eyes off her; and he bent down and gave her a kiss. But just as he touched 
her with the kiss Briar Rose opened her eyes, awoke and looked at him very 
kindly. Then they went downstairs together; and the king awoke and the queen, 
and all the courtiers, and made great eyes at each other. The flies on the wall 
went on crawling and the fire in the kitchen started up and blazed and cooked 
the dinner, the roast began to sputter again, and the cook gave the boy such a 
box on the ear that he screamed, and the maid finished plucking the hen, Then 
the wedding of the king’s son with Briar Rose was splendidly celebrated, and 
they lived happily till their lives’ end.—The Brothers Grimm. 


| | 


THE utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee—Robert Herrick. 
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The Kiss of Lamourette 
LAMouRETTE’s kiss is a subterfuge; a kiss of apparent reconciliation but of 
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secret hostility. 
| ee 


It should be my wishing 
That I might die with kissing —Ben Jonson. 
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The Kiss of Judas 


Tue kisses of an enemy are deceitful—Old Testament. 






So Judas kissed his Master, 







































the And cried: “All hail!’ whenas he meant: “All harm!”’—Wéilliam Shakespeare. 
shall ; ‘ 
illiom Anp while He yet spake, lo Judas came, and with him a great multitude 


with swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders of the people. 

Now he that betrayed Him gave them a sign, saying, “Whomsoever I shia! 
kiss, that same is he; hold him fast.” And forthwith he came to Jesus and said: 
“Hail, Master,” and kissed Him. 

And Jesus said unto him: “Friend, wherefore art thou come?” 

Then came they, and laid hands on Jesus, and took Him.—Saint Matthew. 


SS 


Queen Guinevere 
Sn looked so lovely as she swayed 


“a The rein with dainty finger tips, 
| hin A man had given all other bliss 
Ii And all his worldly worth for this— 
ple To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
) a Upon her perfect lips.—-Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
e his 
| a 
uched 
vey That Shrew, the Gunner's Daughter 
al I was made to kiss the wench that never speaks but when she scolds, and 


sola that’s the gunner’s daughter.* Yes, the minister’s son has the cat’s scratches on 


his back—Sir Walter Scott. 
ach a 


Then *This is a reference to an obsolete custom in the British navy of tying a man about to be 
, and flogged to the breech of a cannon—from which the phrase came: “To kiss the gunner’s 
daughter.” 
Ca 


WILT thou, pupil-like, 
Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod’—lIlWilliam Shakespeare. 


| comes | 


Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, and is not bought. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
| mes | 
ut of 





Kissing the Place to Make It Well 


It is said that Saint Martin of Tours, approaching the gates of Paris, beheld, 
| Sitting before them, a leper, covered with sores. The holy man, overcome with 

pity, went up to the outcast and kissed the sores, whereupon the man was instantly 
made whole.—Old French Legen? 
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Who ran to help me when I fell 
Or kiss the place to make it well?—Jane Taylor, 






The First Kiss 
It has been said by them of old time, and our fathers have told us, that 
the kiss of first love, the first kiss of the first woman we love, is beyond dj 


kisses sweet; and true it is. But true is it also that no less sweet is the first 
kiss of the last woman we love.—Richard Le Gallienne. 





























Wuen age chills the blood, when our pleasures are past— 
For years fleet away with the wings of a dove— 
The dearest remembrance will still be the last, 


Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of love—George Gordon Byron, 7 
| ees | 
_ ; O*\ 
Kissing the Pope's Toe H S 
THE custom of kissing the Pope’s tee when approaching His Holiness isa betwe 
variation of the original form in use in early times. Many centuries ago it was ae | 


customary to kiss the Pope’s hand in salutation, but in the eighth century a 
y I g y 


certain indiscreet lady not only kissed the Pope’s hand but squeezed it. His a 

Holiness, perceiving the danger to which he was exposed, cut off his hand, and boo ( 
thereafter was obliged to offer his foot to the devout.—A tradition recorded by 

Matthew of Westminster. |F . 

— aut 

A MAN may kiss a bonny lass 

And aye be welcome back again.—Robert Burns, ’ 

| mee | , 

Under the Mistletoe 

Tue Norse Thor was a patron of marriage, and in Norway the most lucky T° 

day on which to be married is still supposed to be Thursday, which in old times _¢ 

was the day of the fire god. Hence the lightning plants have divers virtues ~ oe 

v 


in matters pertaining to marriage. The Romans made their wedding torches dolla 





of white thorn; hazel nuts are still used all over Europe in divinations relating 
to the future lover or sweetheart; and under a mistletoe bough it is allowable LE 
for a gentleman'to kiss a lady.—John Fiske. a 
write 
—— knov 
The Thorough-going Lover consi 
I Love the sex, and sometimes would reverse = 
The tyrant’s wish, “That mankind only had ; 
One neck, which he with one fell stroke might pierce.” AL 
My wish is quite as wide but not so bad, ' 
And much more tender, on the whole, than fierce; York 
It being—not now, but only while a lad— 
That womankind had but one rosy mouth ZINE 


To kiss them all at once from north to south.—Lord Byron. 
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lournament- 


ntroducing 2 new kind 
of 'm Lystery story 





In THE FORETASTE of this issue are announced the title and author of the April anonymous story 
and the names of the successful entrants in the April BooK Lovers’ TOURNAMENT. —The Editor. 











OW fully does the style betray the writer? Could you detect the essence of 

Shakespeare in an obscure passage of his work? Could you read “Dickens” 
between the lines of a Pickwickian dialogue? Would the felicitous flow of an 
anonymous extract from a Stevenson romance reveal its author to you? 

On the next page you will find a complete story whose title is withheld and 
whose author is left anonymous. The name of the author is known wherever 
books are circulated. 

Can you identify the author and the story? 

* * - . * 
F you can detect the title of this month’s anonymous story and the name of its 
author, send us a letter of not more than one thousand words, and in it tell us: 
The title of the story. 
The full name of the story's author. 
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What Is les Title? 


He that supper for is dight, 

He lyes full cold, I trow, this night! 

Yestreen to chamber I him led, 

The night Gray-steel has made his bed! 
—Sir Eger, Sir Grahame and Sir Gray-steel. 


N the summit of one of the heights 
of the Odenwald, a wild and 
romantic tract of Upper Germany 

that lies not far from the confluence 
of the Main and the Rhine, there stood, 
many, many years since, the castle of, 
the Baron von Landshort. It is now 
quite fallen to decay, and almost buried 
among beech trees and dark firs; above 
which, however, its old watchtower 
still be seen struggling, like the 
former possessor I have mentioned, t 
carry a high head, and look down upon 
a neighboring country. 

The baron was a dry branch of the 
great family of Katzenellenbogen, and 
inherited the relics of the property and 
all the pride of his ancestors. Though 
the warlike disposition of his predeces- 
sors had much impaired the family pos- 
sessions, yet the baron still endeavored 
to keep up some show of former state. 
The times were peaceable, and the 
German nobles, in general, had aban- 
doned their 


may 


inconvenient old castles, 


perched like eagles’ nests among the 
mountains, and had built more conveni- 
ent residences in the valleys; still the 
baron remained proudly drawn up in his 
little fortress, cherishing with hereditaiy 
inveteracy all the old family feuds; so 
that he was on ill terms with some of 
his nearest neighbors, on account of 
disputes that had happened between 
their great-great-grandfathers. 

The baron had but one child, a daugh- 
ter; but Nature, when she grants but 
one child, always compensates by mak- 
ing it a prodigy; and so it was with the 
daughter of the baron. All the nurses, 
gossips, and country cousins, assured 
her father that she had not her equal 
for beauty in all Germany; and who 
should know better than they? She 
had, moreover, been brought up with 
great care, under the superintendence of 
two maiden aunts, who had spent some 
years of their early life at one of the 
little German courts, and were skilled 
in all the branches of knowledge nec 
essary to the education of a fine lady. 
Under their instructions, she became 4 
miracle of accomplishments. By the 


time she was eighteen she could em- 4 


broider to admiration, and had worked 
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whole histories of the saints in tapestry 
with such strength of expression in their 
countenances that. they looked like so 
many souls in purgatory. She could 
read without great difficulty, and had 
spelled her way through several church 
legends, and almost all the chivalric 
wonders of the Heldenbuch. She had 
even made considerable proficiency in 
writing, could sign her own name with- 
out missing a letter, and so legibly that 
her aunts could read it without spec- 
tacles. She excelled in making little 
good-for-nothing ladylike knick-knacks 
of all kinds; was versed in the most ab- 
struse dancing of the day; played a 
number of airs on the harp and guitar; 
and knew all the tender ballads of the 
Minne-lieders by heart. 

Her aunts, too, having been great 
flirts and coquettes in their younger 
days, were admirably calculated to be 
vigilant guardians and strict censors of 
the conduct of their niece; for there is 
no duenna so rigidly prudent, and inex- 
orably decorous, as a superannuated co- 
quette. She was rarely suffered out of 
their sight; never went beyond the do- 
mains of the castle, unless well attended, 
or, rather, well watched; had continual 
lectures read to her about strict de- 
corum and implicit obedience; and, as to 
the men—pah! she was taught to hold 
them at such distance and distrust that, 
unless properly authorized, she would 
nct have cast a glance upon the hand- 
somest cavalier in the world—no, not 
if he were even dying at her feet. 

The good effects of this system were 
wonderfully apparent. The young lady 
was a pattern of docility and correctness. 
While others were wasting their sweet- 
ness in the glare of the world, and liable 
to be plucked and thrown aside by every 
hand, she was coyly blooming into fresh 
and lovely womanhood under the pro- 
tection of those immaculate spinsters, 
like a rosebud blushing forth among 
guardian thorns. Her aunts looked 


7 upon her with pride and exultation, and 
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vaunted that though all the other young 
ladies in the world might go astray, yet, 
thank Heaven, nothing of the kind could 
happen to the heiress of Katzenellen- 
bogen. 

But however scantily the Baron von 
Landshort might be provided with chil- 
dren, his household was by no means a 
small one, for Providence had enriched 
him with abundance of poor relations. 
They, one and all, possessed the affec- 
tionate disposition common to humble 
relatives; were wonderfully attached to 
the baron, and took every possible occa- 
sion to come in swarms and enliven the 
castle. All family festivals were com- 
memorated by these good people at the 
baron’s expense; and when they were 
filled with good cheer, they would de- 
clare that there was nothing on earth 
so delightful as these family meetings, 
these jubilees of the heart. 

The baron, though a small man, had 
a large soul, and it swelled with satis- 
faction at the consciousness of being 
the greatest man in the little world about 
him. He loved to tell long stories about 
the stark old warriors whose portraits 
looked grimly down from the walls 
around, and he found no listeners equal 
to those who fed at his expense. He 
was much given to the marvelous, and a 
firm believer in all those supernatural 
tales with which every mountain and 
valley in Germany abounds. The faith 
of his guests even exceeded his own; 
they listened to every tale of wonder 
with open eyes and mouth, and never 
failed to be astonished, even though re- 
peated for the hundredth time. Thus 
lived the Baron von Landshort, the 
oracle of his table, the absolute mon- 
arch of his little territory, and happy, 
above all things, in the persuasion that 
he was the wisest man of the age. 

At the time of which my story treats 
there was a great family gathering at 
the castle, on an affair of the utmost 
importance: it was to receive the des- 
tined bridegroom of the  baron’s 
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daughter. A negotiation had been car- 
ried on between the father and an old 
nobleman of Bavaria, to unite the dig- 
nity of their houses by the marriage of 
their children. The preliminaries had 
been conducted with proper punctilio. 
The young people were betrothed with- 
out seeing each other, and the time was 
appointed for the marriage ceremony. 
The young Count von Altenburg had 
been recalled from the army for the 
purpose, and was actually on his way 
to the baron’s to receive his bride. Mis- 
sives had even been received from him, 
from Wurtzburg, where he was acci- 
dentally detained, mentioning the day 
and hour when he might be expected to 
arrive. 

The castle was in tumult of prepara- 
tion to give him a suitable welcome. 
The fair bride had been decked out with 
uncommon care. The two aunts had 
superintended her toilet, and quarreled 
the whole morning about every article 
of her dress. The young lady had taken 
advantage of their contest to follow 
the bent of her own taste; and fortu- 
nately it was a good one. She looked 
as lovely as youthful bridegroom could 
desire; and the flutter of expectation 
heightened the luster of her charms. 

The suffusions that mantled her face 
and neck, the gentle heaving of the 
bosom, the eye now and then lost in 
reverie, all betrayed the soft tumult that 
was going on in her little heart. The 
aunts were continually hovering around 
her; for maiden aunts are apt to take 
great interest in affairs of this nature: 
they were giving her a world of staid 
counsel ; how to deport herself, what to 
say, and in what manner to receive the 
expected lover. 

The baron was no less busied in prep- 
arations. He had, in truth, nothing ex- 
actly to do; but he was naturally a 
fuming, bustling little man, and could 
not remain passive when all the world 
was in a hurry. He worried from top 


to bottom of the castle, with an air of 
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infinite anxiety; he constantly ¢ 
the servants from their work to exhort 
them to be diligent, and buzzed abou 
every hall and chamber, as idle, restless, 
and importunate as a bluebottle fly of 
a warm summer’s day. 

In the meantime, the fatted calf had 
been killed; the forests had rung with 
the clamor of the huntsmen; the kitchen 
was crowded with good cheer; the cel- 
lars had yielded up whole oceans of 
Rhein-wein and Ferne-wein, and even 
the great Heidelberg Tun had been laid 
under contribution. Everything was 
ready to receive the distinguished guest 
with Saus und Braus in the true spirit 
of German hospitality—but the guest 
delayed to make his appearance. Hour 
rolled after hour. The-sun that had 
poured his downward rays upon the rich 
forests of the Odenwald, now just 
gleamed along the summits of the moun- 
tains. The baron mounted the highest 
tower, and strained his eyes in hopes of 
catching a distant sight of the count and 
his attendants. Once he thought he be- 
held them; the sound of horns came 
floating from the valley, prolonged by 
the mountain echoes; a number of 
horsemen were seen far below, slowly 
advancing along the road; but when they 
had nearly reached the foot of the 
mountain they suddenly struck off in a 
different direction. The last ray of sun- 
shine departed—the boats began to flit 
by in the twilight—the road grew dim- 
mer and dimmer to the view; and noth- 
ing appeared stirring in it but now and 
then a peasant lagging homeward from 
his labor. 

While the old castle of Landshort 
was in this state of perplexity, a very 
interesting scene was transacting in 4 
different part of the Odenwald. 

The young Count von Altenburg was 
tranquilly pursuing his route in that 
sober jog-trot way in which a man 
travels toward matrimony when his 
friends have taken all the trouble and 
uncertainty of courtship off his hands, 
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and a bride is waiting for him, as cer- 
tainly as a dinner, at the end of his 
journey. He had encountered at 
Wurtzburg a youthful companion in 
arms, with whom he had seen some 
service on the frontiers: Herman von 
Starkenfaust, one of the stoutest hands 
and worthiest hearts of German chiv- 
alry, who was now returning from the 
army. His father’s castle was not far 
distant from the old fortress of Land- 
short, although a hereditary feud ren- 
dered the families hostile and strangers 
to each other. 

In the warm-hearted moment of rec- 
ognition, the young friends related all 
their past adventures and fortunes, and 
the count gave the whole history of his 
intended nuptials with a young lady 
whom he had never seen, but of whose 
charms he had received the 
rapturing descriptions. 

As the route of the friends lay in 
the same direction, they agreed to per- 
form the rest of their journey together ; 
and, that they might do it more leisure- 
ly, set off from Wurtzburg at an 
early hour, the count having given di- 
rections for his retinue to follow and 
overtake him. 

They beguiled their wayfaring with 
recollections of their military scenes and 
adventures ; but the count was apt to be 
a little tedious, now and then, about the 
reputed charms of his bride, and the 
felicity that awaited him. 

In this way they had entered among 
the mountains of the Odenwald, and 
were traversing one of its most lonely 
and thickly wooded passes. It is well 
known that the forests of Germany have 
always been as much infested with rob- 
bers as its castles by specters; and, at 
this time, the former were particularly 
numerous, from the hordes of dis- 
banded soldiers wandering about the 
country. It will not appear extraor- 


most en- 


dinary, therefore, that the cavaliers were 
attacked by a gang of these stragglers 
in the midst of the forest. 


They de- 
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fended themselves with bravery, but 
were nearly overpowered when the 
count’s retinue arrived to their assist- 
ance. At sight of them the robbers 
fled, but not until the count had re- 
ceived a mortal wound. He was slowly 
and carefully conveyed back to the city 
of Wurtzburg, and a friar summoned 
from a neighboring convent, who was 
famous for his skill in administering 
to both soul and body. But half of the 
skill was superfluous; the moments of 
the unfortunate count was numbered. 

With his dying breath he entreated 
his friend to repair instantly to the castle 
at Landshort, and explain the fatal cause 
of his not keeping his appointment with 
his bride. Though not the most ardent 
of lovers, he was one of the most punc- 
tilious of men, and appeared earnestly 
solicitous that this mission should be 
speedily and courteously executed. “Un- 
less this is done,” said he, “I shall not 
sleep quietly in my grave!” He re- 
peated these last words with peculiar 
solemnity. A request, at a moment so 
impressive, admitted no _ hesitation. 
Starkenfaust endeavored to soothe him 
to calmness; promised faithfully to ex- 
ecute his wish, and gave him his hand 
in solemn pledge. The dying man 
pressed it in acknowledgment, but soon 
lapsed into delirium—taved about his 
bride—his engagements—his plighted 
word; ordered his horse, that he might 
ride to the castle at Landshort, and ex- 
pired in the fancied act of vaulting into 
the saddle. 

Starkenfaust bestowed a sigh and a 
soldier’s tear on the untimely fate of 
his comrade; and then pondered on the 
awkward mission he had undertaken. 
His heart was heavy, and his head per- 
plexed; for he was to present himself 
an unbidden guest among hostile people, 
and to damp their festivity with tidings 
fatal to their hopes. Still there were 
certain whisperings of curiosity in his 
bosom to see the far-famed beauty of 
Katzenellenbogen so cautiously shut up 
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from the world; for he was a passionate 
admirer of the sex, and there was a 
dash of eccentricity and enterprise in his 
character that made him fond of all 
singular adventure. 

Previous to his departure, he made 
all due arrangements with the holy fra- 
ternity of the convent for the funeral 
solemnities of his friend, who was to 
be buried in the cathedral of Wurtz- 
burg, near some of his illustrious rela- 
tives; and the mourning retinue of the 
count took charge of his remains. 


It is now high time that we should 
return to the ancient family of Katzen- 
ellenbogen, who were impatient for their 
guest, and still more for their dinner; 
and to the worthy little baron, whom 
we left airing himself on the watch- 
tower. 

Night closed in, but still no guest 
arrived. The baron descended from the 
tower in despair. The banquet, which 


had been delayed from hour to hour, 


could no longer be postponed. The meats 
were already overdone, the cook in an 
agony, and the whole household had 
the look of a garrison that had been 
reduced by famine. The baron was 
obliged reluctantly to give orders for the 
feast without the presence of the guest. 
All were seated at table, and just on 
the point of commencing, when the 
sound of a horn from without the gate 
gave notice of the approach of a 
stranger. Another long blast filled the 
old courts of the castle with its echoes, 
and was answered by the warder from 
the walls. The baron hastened to re- 
ceive his future son-in-law. 

The drawbridge had been let down, 
and the stranger was before the gate. 
He was a tall, gallant cavalier, mounted 
on a black steed. His countenance was 
pale, but he had a beaming, romantic 
eye, and an air of stately melancholy. 
The baron was a little mortified that he 
should have come in this simple, solitary 
style. His dignity for a moment was 
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ruffled, and he felt disposed to consider 
it a want of proper respect for the im- 
portant occasion, and the important 
family with which he was to be con- 
nected. He pacified himself, however, 
with the conclusion that it must have 
been youthful impatience which had in- 
duced him thus to spur on sooner than 
his attendants. 

“IT am sorry,” said the stranger, “to 
break in upon you thus unseason- 
ably 

Here the baron interrupted him with 
a world of compliments and greetings; 
for, o tell the truth, he prided himself 
upon his courtesy and his eloquence. 
The stranger attempted, once or twice, 
to stem the torrent of words, but in 
vain ; so he bowed his head and suffered 
it to flow on. By the time the baron 
had come to pause they had reached the 
inner court of the castle; and the 
stranger was again about to speak, when 
he was once more interrupted by the 
appearance of the female part of the 
family, leading forth the shrinking and 
blushing bride. He gazed on her for 
a moment as one entranced; it seemed 
as if his whole soul beamed forth in the 
gaze, and rested upon that lovely form. 
One of the maiden aunts whispered 
something in her ear; she made an ef- 
fort to speak; her moist blue eyes were 
timidly raised, gave a shy glance of in- 
quiry on the stranger, and was cast 
again to the ground. The words died 
away ; but there was a sweet smile play- 
ing about her lips, and a soft dimpling 
of the cheek, that showed her glance 
had not been unsatisfactory. It was im- 
possible for a girl of the fond age of 
eighteen, highly predisposed for love 
and matrimony, not to be pleased with 
so gallant a cavalier. 

The late hour at which the guest had 
arrived left no time for parley. The 
baron was peremptory, and deferred all 
particular conversation until the morn- 
ing, and led the way to the untasted ban- 
quet. 
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It was served up in the great hall of 
the castle. Around the walls hung the 
hard-favored portraits of the heroes of 
the house of Katzenellenbogen, and the 
trophies which they had gained in the 
field and in the chase. Hacked corselets, 
splintered jousting spears, and tattered 
banners were mingled with the spoils 
of sylvan warfare; the jaws of the wolf 
and the tusks of the boar grinned hor- 
tibly among crossbows and battle-axes, 
and a huge pair of antlers branched 
immediately over the head of the youth- 
ful bridegroom. 

The cavalier took but little notice of 
the company or the entertainment. He 
scarcely tasted the banquet, but seemed 
absorbed in admiration of his bride. 
He conversed in a low tone, that could 
not be overheard—for the language of 
love is never loud; but where the female 
ear so dull that it cannot catch the soft- 
est whisper of the lover? There was a 
mingled tenderness and gravity in his 
manner that appeared to have a power- 
ful effect upon the young lady. Her 
color came and went, as she listened with 
deep attention. Now and then she made 
some blushing reply, and when his eye 
was turned away she would steal a side- 
long glance at his romantic countenance, 
and heave a gentle sigh of tender happi- 
ness. It was evident that the young 
couple were completely enamored. The 
aunts, who were deeply versed in the 
mysteries of the heart, declared that they 
had fallen in love with each other at 
first sight. 

The feast went on merrily, or at least 
noisily, for the guests were all blessed 
with those keen appetites that attend 
upon light purses and mountain air. 
The baron told his best and longest 
stories, and never had he told them so 
well, or with such great effect. If there 
was anything marvelous, his auditors 
were lost in astonishment; and if any- 
thing facetious, they were sure to laugh 
exactly in the right place. The baron, it 
is true, like most great men, was too 
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dignified to utter any joke but a dull 
one; it was always enforced, however, 
by a bumper of excellent Hoch-heimer ; 
and even a dull joke, at one’s own table, 
served up with jolly old wine, is irresist- 
ible. Many good things were said by 
poorer and keener wits that would not 
bear repeating, except on similar occa- 
sions; many sly speeches whispered in 
ladies’ ears that almost convulsed them 
with suppressed laughter; and a song 
or two roared out by a poor, but merry 
and broad-faced cousin of the baron, 
that absolutely made the maiden aunts 
hold up their fans. 

Amid ali this revelry, the stranger 
guest maintained a most singular and 
unseasonable gravity. His countenance 
assumed a deeper cast of dejection as 
the evening advanced, and, strange as 
it may appear, even the baron’s jokes 
seemed only to render him the more mel- 
ancholy. At times he was lost in 
thought, and at times there was a per- 
turbed and restless wandering of the eye 
that bespoke a mind but ill at ease. 
His conversation with the bride became 
more and more earnest and mysterious. 
Lowering clouds began to steal over the 
fair serenity of her brow, and tremors 
to run through her tender frame. 

All this could not escape the notice 
of the company. Their gayety was chilled 
by the unaccountable gloom of the bride- 
groom; their spirits were infected; 
whispers and glances were interchanged, 
accompanied by shrugs and dubious 
shakes of the head. The song and the 
laugh grew less and less frequent; there 
were dreary pauses in the conversation, 
which were at length succeeded by wild 
tales and supernatural legends. One 
dismal story produced another still more 
dismal, and the baron nearly frightened 
some of the ladies into hysterics with 
the history of the goblin horseman that 
carried away the fair Leonora—a dread- 
ful, but true story, which has since been 
put into excellent verse, and is read and 
believed by all the world. 
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The bridegroom listened to this tale 
with profound attention. He kept his 
eyes steadily fixed on the baron, and, as 
the story drew to a close, began grad- 
ually to rise from his seat, growing taller 
and taller, until, in the baron’s en- 
tranced eye, he seemed almost to tower 
into a giant. The moment the tale was 
finished, he heaved a deep sigh, and took 
a solemn farewell of the company. They 
were all amazement. The baron was 
perfectly thunderstruck. 

“What! going to leave the castle at 
midnight! Why, everything was pre- 
pared for his reception; a chamber was 
ready for ‘him if he wished to retire.” 

The stranger shook his head mourn- 
fully and mysteriously: “I must lay 
my head in a different chamber to- 
night !” 

There was something in his reply, and 
the tone in which it was uttered, that 
made the baron’s heart misgive him; but 
he rallied his forces, and repeated his 
hospitable entreaties. The stranger 


shook his head silently, but positively, 
at every offer; and, waving his farewell 
to the company, stalked slowly out of 


the hall. The maiden aunts were ab- 
solutely petrified—the bride hung her 
head, and a tear stole to her eye. 

The baron followed the stranger to 
the great court of the castle, where the 
black charger stood pawing the earth 
and snorting with impatience. When 
they had reached the portal, whose deep 
archway was dimly lighted by a cresset, 
the stranger paused, and addressed the 
baron in a hollow tone of voice, which 
the vaulted roof rendered still more 
sepulchral. “Now that we are alone,” 
said he, “I will impart to you the reason 
of my going. I have a solemn, an in- 
dispensable engagement i 

“Why,” said the baron, “cannot you 
send some one in your place?” 

“It admits of no substitute—I must 
attend in person—I must away to 
Wurtzburg cathedral ad 

“Ay,” said the baron, plucking up 
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spirit, “but not until to-morrow—to- 
morrow you shall take your bride there.” 

“No! no!” replied the stranger, with 
tenfold solemnity, “my engagement is 
with no bride—the worms! the worms 
expect me! I am a dead man—I have 
been slain by robbers—my body lies 
at Wurtzburg—at midnight I am to be 
buried—the grave is waiting for me—I 
must keep my appointment!” 

He sprung on his black charger, 
dashed over the drawbridge, and the 
clattering of his horse’s hoofs was lost 
in the whistling of the night blast. 

The baron returned to the hall in the 
utmostonsternation, and related what 
had passed. Two ladies fainted out- 
right ; others sickened at the idea of hav- 
ing banqueted with a specter. It was 
the opinion of some that this might be 
the wild huntsman famous in German 
legend. Some talked of mountain 
sprites, of wood demons, and of other 
supernatural beings, with which the good 
people of Germany have been so griev- 
ously harassed since time immemorial. 
One of the poor relations ventured to 
suggest that it might be some sportive 
evasion of the young cavalier, and that 
the very gloominess of the caprice 
seemed to accord with so melancholy 
a personage. This, however, drew on 
him the indignation of the whole com- 
pany, and especially of the baron, who 
looked upon him as little better than an 
infidel; so that he was fain to abjure 
his heresy as speedily as possible, and 
come into the faith of the true be- 
lievers. 

But whatever may have been the 
doubts entertained, they were completely 
put to an end by the arrival, next day, 
of regular missives confirming the in- 
telligence of the young count’s murder, 
and his interment in Wurtzburg ca- 
thedral. 

The dismay at the castle may well be 
imagined. The baron shut himself up 
in his chamber. The guests who had 
come to rejoice with him could not think 
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of abandoning him in his distress. They 
wandered about the courts, or collected 
in groups in the hall, shaking their heads 
and shrugging their shoulders at the 
troubles of so good a man; and sat 
longer than ever at table, and ate and 
drank more stoutly than ever, by way 
of keeping up their spirits. But the situ- 
ation of the widowed bride was the most 
pitiable. To have lost a husband before 
she had even embraced him—and such 
a husband! If the very specter could 
be so gracious and noble, what must 
have been the living man? She filled 
the house with lamentations. 

On the night of the second day of 
her widowhood, she had retired to her 
chamber, accompanied by one of her 
aunts, who insisted on sleeping with 
her. The aunt, who was one of the 
best tellers of ghost stories in all Ger- 
many, had just been recounting one of 
her longest, and had fallen asleep in 
the very midst of it. The chamber was 
remote, and overlooked a small garden. 
The niece lay pensively gazing at the 
beams of the rising moon, as they 
trembled on the leaves of an aspen tree 
before the lattice. The castle clock had 
just told midnight, when a soft strain 
of music stole up from the garden. She 
rose hastily from her bed and stepped 
lightly to the window. A tall figure 
stood among the shadows of the trees. 
As it raised its head, a beam of moon- 
light fell upon the countenance. 
Heaven and earth! She beheld the 
Specter Bridegroom! A loud shriek at 
that moment burst upon her ear, and 
her aunt, who had been awakened by 
the music, and had followed her silently 
to the window, fell into her arms. 
When she looked again the specter had 
disappeared. 

Of the two females, the aunt now 
required the most soothing, for she 
was perfectly beside herself with ter- 
ror. As to the young lady, there was 
something, even in the specter of her 
lover, that seemed endearing. There 
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was still the semblance of manly 
beauty; and though the shadow of a 
man is but little calculated to satisfy 
the affections of a lovesick girl, yet, 
where the substance is not to be had, 
even that is consoling. The aunt de- 
clared that she would never sleep in’ 
that chamber again; the niece, for once, 
was refractory and declared as 
strongly that she would sleep in no 
other in the castle: the consequence 
was that she had to sleep in it alone; 
but she drew a promise from her aunt 
not to relate the story of the specter, 
lest she would be denied the only mel. 
ancholy pleasure left her on earth— 
that of inhabiting the chamber over 
which the guardian shade of her lover 
kept its nightly vigils. 

How long the good old lady would 
have observed this promise is uncer- 
tain, for she dearly loved to talk of 
the marvelous, and there is a triumph 
in being the first to tell a frightful 
story; it is, however, still quoted in the 
neighborhood, as a memorable instance 
of female secrecy, that she kept it to 
herself for a whole week; when she 
was suddenly absolved from all fur- 
ther restraint by intelligence brought 
to the breakfast table one morning that 
the young lady was not to be found. 
Her room was empty—the bed had not 
been slept in—the window was open— 
and the bird had flown! 

The astonishment and concern with 
which the intelligence was received can 
only be imagined by those who have 
witnessed the agitation which the mis- 
haps of a great man cause among his 
friends. Even the poor relations 
paused for a moment from the inde- 
fatigable labors of the treneher; when 
the aunt, who had at first been struck 
speechless, wrung her hands and 
shrieked out, “The goblin! the goblin! 
She’s carried away by the goblin!” 

In a few words she related the fear- 
ful scene of the garden, and concluded 
that the specter must have carried off 
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his bride. Two of the domestics cor- 
roborated the opinion, for they had 
heard the clattering of a horse’s hoofs 
down the mountain about midnight, 
and had no doubt that it was the 
specter on his black charger, bearing 
her away to the tomb. All present 
were struck with the direful probabil- 
itv; for events of the kind are ex- 
tremely common in Germany, as many 
well-authenticated histories bear wit- 
ness, 

What a lamentable situation was that 
of the poor baron! What a heart- 
rending dilemma for a fond father, and 
a member of the great family of Katz- 
enellenbogen! His only daughter had 
either been rapt away to the grave, or 
he was to have some wood demon for 
a son-in-law, and, perchance, a troop 
of goblin grandchildren. As usual, he 
was completely bewildered, and all the 
castle in an uproar. The men were or- 
dered to take horse and scour every 
road and path and glen of the Oden- 
wald. The baron himself had just 
drawn on his jack-boots, girded on his 
sword, and was about to mount his 
steed to sally forth on the doubtful 
quest, when he was brought’ to a pause 
by a new apparition. A lady was seen 
approaching the castle, mounted on a 
palfrey attended by a cavalier on horse- 
back. She galloped up to the gate, 
sprang from her horse, and falling at 
the baron’s feet, embraced his knees. 
It was his lost daughter, and her com- 
panion—the Specter Bridegroom! The 
baron was astounded. He looked at 
his daughter, then at the specter, and 
almost doubted the evidence of his 
senses. The latter, too, was wonder- 
fully improved in his appearance, since 
his visit to the world of spirits. His 
dress was splendid, and set off a noble 
figure of manly symmetry. He was 








no longer pale and melancholy. His 
fine countenance was flushed with the 
glory of youth, and joy rioted in his 
large, dark eye. 
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The mystery was soon cleared~tp. 
The cavalier—for, in truth, as you must 
have known all the while, he was no 
goblin—announced himself as Sir Her- 
man von Starkenfaust. He related his 
adventure with the young count. He 
told how he had hastened to the castle 
to deliver the unwelcome tidings, but 
that the eloquence of the baron had in- 
terrupted him in every attempt to tell 
his tale. How the sight of the bride 
had completely captivated him, and that 
to pass a few hours near her he had 
tacitly suffered the mistake to continue. 
How he had been sorely perplexed in 
what way to make a decent retreat, 
until the baron’s goblin stories had 
suggested his eccentric exit. How, 
fearing the feudal hostility of the 
family, he had repeated his visits by 
stealth—had haunted the garden be- 
neath the young lady’s window—had 
wooed—had won—had borne away in 
triumph—and, in a word, had wedded 
the fair. 

Under any other circumstances, the 
baron would have been inflexible, for he 
was tenacious of paternal authority and 
devoutly obstinate in all family feuds; 
but he loved his daughter; he had la- 
mented her as lost; he rejoiced to find 
her still alive; and, though her hus- 
band was of a hostile house, yet, thank 
Heaven, he was-not a goblin. There 
was something, it must be acknowl- 
edged, that did not exactly accord with 
his notions of strict veracity, in the 
joke the knight had passed upon him 
of his being a dead man; but several 
old friends present, who had served in 
the wars, assured him that every 
stratagem was excusable in love, and 
that the cavalier was entitled to es- 
pecial privilege, having lately served as 


a trooper. 
Matters, therefore, were happily 
arranged. The baron pardoned the 


young couple on the spot. The revels 
at the castle were resumed. The poor 
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relations overwhelmed this new mem- 
ber of the family with loving-kindness ; 
he was so gallant, so generous—and so 
rich. The aunts, it is true, were 
somewhat scandalized that their sys- 
tem of strict seclusion and passive 
obedience should be so badly exempli- 
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in not having the windows grated. One 
of them was particularly mortified at 
having her marvelous story marred, and 
that the only specter she had ever seen 
should turn out a counterfeit; but the 
niece seemed perfectly happy at having 
fornd him substantial flesh and blood— 








fied, but attributed all to their negligence and so the story ends. 


%. 
Mes. Poyser Explains Bachelors 


By Ge onge L£liot~ 


OLKS must put up wi’ their own kin as they put up wi’ their noses—it’s 

their own flesh and blood. . . And after all, at the end o’ the year, it’s 
like as if you’d been cooking a feast and had got the smell o’ it for your 
pains. . . . . Ah, it’s all very fine having a ready-made rich man for a husband, 
but mayhappen he'll be a ready-made fool; and it’s no use filling your pocket fuli 
o’ money if you've got a hole in the corner. It'll do you no good to sit in a spring 
cart o’ your own if you've got a soft to drive you; he'll soon turn you over into 
the ditch. I allus said I’d never marry a man as had got no brains; for where’s 
the use of a woman having brains of her own if she’s tackled to a geck as 
everybody’s a-laughing at? She might as well dress herself fine to sit back’ards 
on a donkey. . . It’s ill living in a hen roost for them as doesn’t like fleas ; 
we've all had our turn at being young, I reckon, be’t good luck or ill. . . . . 1 
often think it’s wi’ the old folks as it is wi’ the babbies: they’re satisfied wi’ 
looking, no matter what they’re looking at. It’s God A’mighty’s way o’ quietin’ 
‘em, I reckon, afore they go to sleep. . . You make but a poor trap to catch 
luck if you go and bait it with wickedness. The money as is got so’s like to burn 
holes in your pocket. . . An’ it’s poor work allus settin’ the dead above the 
livin’. We shall all on us be dead sometime, I reckon—it ’ud be better if folks 
’ud make much on us beforehand, i’stead o’ beginnin’ when we’re gone. It’s but 
little good you'll do a-waterin’ last year’s crop. . . You’re mighty fond o’ 
Craig ; but for my part, I think he’s like a cock as thinks the sun’s rose o’ purpose 
to hear him crow. . . I’ve nothing to say again’ him, only it is a pity he 
couldna be hatched o’er again, an’ hatched different. . .She’s one o’ them 
as looks the brightest on a rainy day, and loves you the best when you’re most i’ 
need on’t. . . I dare say she’s like the rest 0’ the women—thinks two and 
two'll come to make five, if she cries and bothers enough about it. . . . .I’m not 
denyin’ the women be foolish: God Almighty made ’em to match the men. . 
That’s what a man wants in a wife mostly; he wants to make sure o’ one 
fool as ‘ull tell him he’s wise. But there’s some men can do wi’out that—they 
think so much o’ themselves a’ready; and that’s how it is there’s old bachelors 
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A LODGERU 
INMAZE POND 


himself in a corner of the club 

smoking room, with a cigar and 
a review. At eleven o’clock on a Sat- 
urday morning in August he might rea- 
sonably expect to be undisturbed. 
But behold, there entered a bore, a 
long-faced man with a yellow waistcoat, 
much dreaded by all the members; he 
stood a while at one of the tables, fin- 
gering newspapers and eying the soli- 
tary. Harvey heard a step, looked up, 
and shuddered. 

The bore began his attack in form; 
Harvey parried with as much resolu- 
tion as his kindly nature permitted. 

“You know that Doctor Shergold is 
dying?” fell casually from the imper- 
turbable man. 

“Dying ?” 

Munden was startled into attention, 
and the full flow of gossip swept about 
him. Yes, the great Doctor Shergold 
lay dying; there were bulletins in the 
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morning papers; it seemed unlikely that 
he would see another dawn. 

“Who will benefit by his decease?” 
inquired the bore. “His nephew, do 
you think?” 

“Very possibly.” 

“A remarkable man, that—a most re- 
markable man. He was at Lady Teas- 
dale’s the other evening, and he talked 
a good deal. Upon my word, it re- 
minded one of Coleridge or Macaulay 
—that kind of thing. Certainly most 
brilliant talk. I can’t remember what 
it was all about—something literary. A 
sort of fantasia, don’t you know. Won- 
derful eloquence. By the by, I believe 
he is a great friend of yours?” 

“Oh, we have known each other for 
a long time.” 

“Somebody was saying that he had 
gone in for medicine—walking one of 
the hospitals—that kind of thing.” 

“Yes, he’s at Guy’s.” 

To avoid infinite questioning, Harvey 
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flung aside his review and went to 
glance at the Times. He read the news 
concerning ‘the great physician. Then, 
as his pursuer drew near again, he 
hastily departed. 

By midday he was at London Bridge. 
He crossed to the Surrey side, turned 
immediately to the left, and at a short 
distance entered one of the vaulted 
thoroughfares which run beneath Lon- 
don Bridge Station. It was like the 
mouth of some monstrous cavern. Out 
of glaring daylight he passed into 
gloom and chill air; on either side of 
the way a row of suspended lamps gave 
a dull, yellow light, revealing entrances 
to vast storehouses, most of them vuc- 
cupied by wine merchants ; an alcoholic 
smell prevailed over indeterminate 
odors of dampness. There was great 
concourse of drays and wagons; wheels 
and the clang of giant hoofs made roar- 
ing echo, and above thundered the 
trains. The vaults, barely illumined 
with gas jets, seemed of infinite extent ; 
dim figures moved near and far, amid 
huge barrels, cases, packages; in rooms 
partitioned off by glass framework men 
sat writing. A curve in the tunnel made 
it appear much longer than it really 
was ; till midway nothing could be seen 
ahead but deepening darkness; then of 
a sudden appeared the issue, and be- 
yond, greatly to the surprise of any one 
who should have ventured hither for 
the first time, was a vision of magnifi- 
cent plane trees, golden in the August 
sunshine—one of the abrupt contrasts 
which are so frequent in London, and 
which made its charm for those who 
wander from the beaten tracks; a tran- 
sition from the clangorous cave of com- 
merce to a sunny, leafy quietude, amid 
old houses—some with quaint, tumbling 
roofs—and byways little frequented. 

The planes grow at the back of Guy’s 
Hospital, and close by is a short, nar- 
row street which bears the name of 
Maze Pond. It consists for the most 
part of homely, flat-fronted dwellings, 
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where lodgings are let to medical stu- 
dents. At one of these houses Harvey 
Munden plied the knocker. 

He was answered by a trim, rather 
pert-looking girl, who smiled familiarly. 

“Mr. Shergold isn’t in, sir,” she said 
at once, anticipating his question. “But 
he will be very soon. Will you step in 
and wait?” 

“T think I will.” 

As one who knew the house, he went 
upstairs and entered a sitting room on 
the first floor. The girl followed him. 

“T haven't had time to clear away the 
breakfast things,” she said, speaking 
rapidly and with an air. “Mr. Sher- 
gold was late this mornin’; he didn’t 
get up till nearly ten, an’ then he sat 
writin’ letters. Did he know as you was 
comin’, sir?” 

“No; I looked in on the chance of 
finding him, or learning where he was.” 

“I’m sure he'll be in about half past 
twelve, ‘cause he said to me he was only 
goin’ to get a breath of air. He hasn’t 
nothing to do at the ’ospital just now.” 

“Has he talked of going away?” 

“Going away?” The girl repeated 
the words sharply and examined the 
speaker’s face. “Oh, he won’t be goin’ 
away just yet, I think.” 

Munden returned her look with a cer- 
tain curiosity, and watched her as she 
began to clink together the things upon 
the table. Obviously she esteemed her- 
self a person of some importance. Her 
figure was not bad, and her features had 
the trivial prettiness so commonly seen 
in London girls of the lower orders— 
the kind of prettiness which ultimately 
loses itself in fat and chronic perspira- 
tion. Her complexion already began to 
show a tendency to muddiness, and 
when her lips parted they showed de- 
cay of teeth. In dress she was untidy; 
her hair exhibited a futile attempt at 
elaborate arrangement; she had dirty 
hands. 

Disposed to talk, she lingered as long 
as possible, but Harvey Munden had no 
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leanings to this kind of colloquy ; when 
the girl took herself off, he drew a 
breath of satisfaction and smiled the 
smile of an intellectual man who has 
outlived youthful follies. 

He stepped over to the lodger’s book- 
case. There were about a hundred vol- 
umes, only a handful of them connected 
with medical study. Seeing a volume 
of his own, Munden took it down and 
idly turned the pages; it surprised him 
to discover a great many marginal 
notes in pencil, and an examination of 
these showed him that Shergold must 
have gone carefully through the book 
with an eye to the correction of its 
style; adjectives were deleted and in- 
serted, words of common usage re- 
moved for others which only a fine lit- 
erary conscience could supply, and in 
places even the punctuation was mi- 
nutely changed. While he still pon- 
dered this singular manifestation of 
critical zeal, the door opened and Sher- 
gold came in. 


A man of two and thirty, short, un- 
graceful, ill dressed, with features as 
little commonplace as can be imagined. 
He had somewhat a stern look, and on 
his brow were furrows of care. Light- 
blue eyes tended to modify the all but 
harshness of his lower face; when he 
smiled, as on recognizing his friend, 
they expressed a wonderful innocence 
and suavity of nature ; overshadowed, in 
thoughtful or troubled mood, by his 
heavy eyebrows, they became deeply 
pathetic. His nose was short and flat, 
yet somehow not ignoble; his full lips, 
bare of mustache, tended to suggest a 
melancholy fretfulness. But for the 
high forehead, no casual observer would 
have cared to look at him a second time; 
but that upper story made the whole 
countenance vivid with intellect, as 
though a light beamed upon it from 
above. 

' “You hypercritical beggar!” cried 
Harvey, turning with the volume in his 
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hand. “Is this how you treat the glo- 
rious works of your contemporaries ?” 

Shergold reddened and was mute. 

“T shall take this away with me,” pur- 
sued the other, laughing. “It'll be 
worth a little study.” 

“My dear fellow—you won’t take it 
ill of me—lI didn’t really mean it as a 
criticism,” the deep, musical voice stam- 
mered in serious embarrassment. 

“Why, wasn’t it just this kind of 
thing that caused a quarrel between 
George Sand and Musset ?” 

“Yes, yes; but George Sand was 
such a peremptory fellow, and Musset 
such a vaporish young person. Look! 
I’ll show you what I meant.” 

“Thanks,” said Munden, “I can find 
that out for myself.” He thrust the 
book into his coat pocket. “I came to 
ask you if you are aware of your un- 
cle’s condition.” 

“Of course I am.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“See him?” Shergold’s eyes wan- 
dered vaguely. “Oh, to talk with him, 
about a month ago.” 

“Did you part friendly?” 

“On excellent terms. And last night 
I went to ask after him. Unfortunately 
he didn’t know any one, but the nurse 
said he had been mentioning my name, 
and in a kind way.” 

“Capital! Hadn’t you better walk in 
that direction this afternoon?” 

“Yes, perhaps I had, and yet, you 
know, I hate to have it supposed that 
I am hovering about him.” 

“All the same, go.” 

Shergold pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down a bit. I have been having 
a talk with Doctor Salmon. He dis- 
courages me a good deal. You know, 
it’s far from certain that I shall go on 

with medicine.” 

“Far from certain!’ the other as- 
sented, smiling. “By the by, I hear 
that you have been in the world of late. 
You were at Lady Teasdale’s not long 


” 


ago. 
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“Well—yes—why not?” 

Perhaps it was partly his vexation at 
the book incident—Shergold seemed un- 
able to fix his thoughts on anything ; he 
shuffled in his seat and kept glancing 
nervously toward the door. 

“I was delighted to hear it,” sa‘d his 
friend. “That’s a symptom of health. 
Go everywhere; see everybody—that’s 
worth seeing. They got you to talk, I 
believe ?” 

“Who has been telling you? I’m 
afraid I talked a lot of rubbish; I had 
shivers of shame all through a sleepless 
night after it. But some one brought 
up Whistler, and etching, and so on, 
and I had a few ideas of which I 
wanted to relieve my mind. And, after 
all, there’s a pleasure in talking to in- 
telligent people. Henry Wilt was there 
with his daughters. Clever girls, by 
Jove! And Mrs. Peter Rayne—do you 
know her ?” 

“Know of her, that’s all.” 

“A splendid woman—brains, brains! 
Upon my soul, I know no such delight 
as listening to a really intellectual 
woman, when she’s also beautiful. I 
shake with delight—and what women 
one does meet, nowadays! Of course, 
the world never saw their like. I have 
my idea of Aspasia—but there are lots 
of grander women in London to-day. 
One ought to live among the rich. 
What a wretched mistake, when one can 
help it, to herd with narrow foreheads, 
however laudable your motive! Since 
I got back among the better people my 
life has been trebled—oh, centupled— 
in value!” 

“My boy,” remarked Munden quietly, 
“didn’t I say something to this effect 
on a certain day nine years ago?” 

“Don’t talk of it,” the other replied, 
waving his hand in agitation. “We'll 
never look back at that.” 

“Your room is stuffy,” said Munden, 
rising. “Let us go and have lunch 
somewhere.” 


“Yes, we will! Just a moment to 
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wash my hands—I’ve been in the dis- 
secting room.” 

The friends went downstairs. At the 
foot they passed the landlady’s daugh- 
ter; she drew back, but, as Shergold 
allowed his companion to pass into the 
street, her voice made itself heard be- 
hind him. 

“Shall you want tea, Mr. Shergold?” 

Munden turned sharply and looked at 
the girl. Shergold did not look at her, 
but he delayed for a moment and ap- 
peared to balance the question. Then, 
in a friendly voice, he said: 

“No, thank you. I may not be back 
till late in the evening.” And he went 
on hurriedly. 

“Cheeky little beggar that,” Munden 
observed, with a glance at his friend. 

“Oh, not a bad girl in her way. 
They’ve made me very comfortable. 
All the same, I shan’t grieve when the 
day of departure comes.” 

It was not cheerful—the life story of 
Henry Shergold. At two-and-twenty 
he found himself launched upon the 
world, with a university education in- 
complete and about forty pounds in his 
pocket. A little management, a little 
less of boyish pride, and he might have 
found the means to go forward to his 
degree, with pleasant hopes in the back- 
ground; but Henry was a radical, a 
scorner of privilege, a believer in hu- 
man perfectibility. He got a place in 
an office, and he began to write poetry 
—some of which was published and 
duly left unpaid for. A year later there 
came one fateful day when he an- 
nounced to his friend, Harvey Munden, 
that he was going to be married. His 
chosen bride was the daughter of a 
journeyman tailor—a tall, pale, un- 
healthy girl of eighteen, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made at a tobacconist’s 
shop, where she served. He was going 
to marry her on principle—principle in- 
formed with callow passion, the pas- 
sion of a youth who has lived demurely, 
more among books than men. Harvey 
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Munden flew into a rage, and called 
upon the gods in protest. But Sher- 
gold was not to be shaken. The girl, 
he declared, had fallen in love with him 
during conversations across the coun- 
ter ; her happiness was in his hands, and 
he would not betray it. She had excel- 
lent dispositions ; he would educate her. 
The friends quarreled about it, and 
Shergold led home his bride. 

With the results which any sane per- 
son could have foretold. The marriage 
was a hideous disaster; in three years 
it brought Shergold to an attempted 
suicide, for which he had to appear at 
the police court. His relative, the dis- 
tinguished doctor, who had _ hitherto 
done nothing for him, now came for- 
ward with counsel and assistance. 
Happily the only child of the union had 
died at a few weeks old, and the wife, 
though making noisy proclamation of 
rights, was so weary of her husband 
that she consented to a separation. 

But in less than a year the two were 
living together again; Mrs. Shergold 
had been led by her relatives to believe 
that some day the poor fellow would 
have his uncle’s money, and her wiles 
ultimately overcame Shergold’s resist- 
ance. He, now studying law at the doc- 
tor’s expense, found himself once more 
abandoned, and reduced to get his liv- 
ing as a solicitor’s clerk. His uncle had 
bidden him good-by on a post card, 
whereon was illegibly scribbled some- 
thing about “damned fools.” 

He bore the burden for three more 
years, then his wife died. One night, 
after screaming herself speechless in 
fury at Shergold’s refusal to go with 
her to a music hall, she had a fit on the 
stairs, and in falling received fatal in- 
juries. 

The man was free, but terribly shat- 
tered. Only after a long sojourn 
abroad, at his kinsman’s expense, did he 
begin to recover health. He came back 
and entered himself as a student at 
Guy’s, greatly to Doctor Shergold’s sat- 
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isfaction. 


His fees were paid and a 
small sum was allowed him to live upon 
—a very small sum. By degrees some 
old acquaintances began to see him, but 
it was only quite of late that he had 
accepted invitations from people of so- 
cial standing, whom he met at the doc- 


tor’s house. The hints of his story that 
got about made him an interesting fig- 
ure, especially to women, and his re- 
markable gifts were recognized as soon 
as circumstances began to give him fair 
play. All modern things were of in- 
terest to him, and his knowledge, ac- 
quired with astonishing facility, formed 
the fund of talk which had singular 
charm alike for those who did and those 
who did not understand it. Undeni- 
ably shy, he yet, when warmed to a 
subject, spoke with nerve and confi- 
dence. In days of jabber, more or less 
impolite, this appearance of an articu- 
late mortal, with soft manners and to- 
tally unaffected, could not but excite 
curiosity. Lady Teasdale, eager for the 
uncommon, chanced to observe him one 
evening as he conversed with his neigh- 
bor at the dinner table; later, in the 
drawing-room, she encouraged him with 
flattery of rapt attention to a display of 
his powers; she resolved to make him 
a feature of her evenings. Fortunately, 
his kinship with Doctor Shergold 
made a respectable introduction, and 
Lady Teasdale whispered it among ma- 
trons that he would inherit from the 
wealthy doctor, who had neither wife 
nor child. He might not be fair to look 
upon, but handsome is that handsome 
has. 

And now the doctor lay sick unto 
death. Society was out of town, but 
Lady Teasdale, with a house full of 
friends about her down in Hampshire, 
did not forget her protégé; she waited 
with pleasant expectation for the young 
man’s release from poverty. 

It came in a day or two. Doctor 
Shergold was dead, and an enterprising 
newspaper announced simultaneously 
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that the bulk of his estate would pass 
to Mr. Henry Shergold, a gentleman at 
present studying for his uncle’s profes- 
sion. This paragraph caught the eye of 
Harvey Munden, who sent a line to his 
friend, to ask if it was true. In reply 
he received a mere post card: “Yes. 
Will see you before long.” But Harvey 
wanted to be off to Como, and as busi- 
ness took him into the city, he crossed 
the river and sought Maze Pond. Again 
the door was opened to him by the land- 
lady’s daughter; she stood looking 
keenly in his face, her eyes smiling and 
yet suspicious. 

“Mr. Shergold in?” 
lessly. 

“No, he isn’t.” There was a strange 
bluntness ‘about this answer. The girl 
stood forward, as if to bar the entrance, 
and kept searching his face. 

“When is he likely to be?” 

“I don’t know. He didn’t say when 
he went out.” 

A woman’s figure appeared in the 
background. The girl turned and said 
sharply: “All right, mother, it’s only 
somebody for Mr, Shergold.” 

“I'll go upstairs and write a note,” 
said Munden in a rather peremptory 
voice. 

The other drew back and allowed him 
to pass, but with evident disinclination. 
As he entered the room, he saw that 
she had followed. He went up to a 
side table, on which lay a blotting book, 
with other requisites for writing, and 
then he stood for a moment as if in 
meditation. 


he asked care- 


“Your.name is Emma, isn’t it?’ he 
inquired, -looking at the girl with a 
smile. 

“Yes, it is,” 

“Well, then, Emma, shut the door 
and: let’s have a talk. Your mother 
won't mind, will she?” he added slyly. 

The girl tossed her head. 

“I don’t see what it’s got to do with 
mother.” She closed the door, but did 
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not latch it. “What do you want to 


talk about?” 


“You're a very nice girl to look at,: 


Emma, and I’ve always admired you 
when you opened the door to me. I’ve 


always liked your nice, respectful way | 


of speaking, but somehow you don’t 
speak quite so nicely to-day. What has 
put you out?” 

Her eyes did not quit his face for a 
moment; her attitude betokened the ut- 
most keenness of suspicious observa- 
tion. 

“Nothing’s put me out, that I know 
of.” 

“Yet you don’t speak very nicely— 
not very respectfully. Perhaps”—he 
paused—‘“perhaps Mr. Shergold is go- 
ing to leave?” 

“P’r’aps he may be.” 

“And you're’ vexed at 
lodger.” 

He saw her lip curl, and then she 
laughed. 

“You're wrong there.” 

“Then what is it?” 

He drew near and made as though he 
would advance a familiar arm. Emma 
started back. 

“All right!” she exclaimed, with an 
insolent nod. “I'll tell Mr. Shergold.” 

“Tell Mr. Shergold? Why? What 
has it to do with him?” 

“A good deal.” 

“Indeed? For shame, 
never expected that!” 

“What do you mean?” she retorted 
hotly. “You keep your impudence to 
yourself. If you want to know, Mr. 
Shergold is going to marry me—so 
there!” 

The stroke was effectual. 
Munden stood as if transfixed, but he 
recovered himself before a word es- 
caped his lips. 

“Ah, that alters the case. I beg your 
pardon. You won’t make trouble be- 
tween old friends ?” 

Vanity disarmed the girl’s misgivings. 
She grinned with satisfaction. 
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“That depends how you behave.” 
“Oh, you don’t know me. But prom- 
ise, now; not a word to Shergold.” 

She gave a conditional promise and 
stood radiant with her triumph. 

“Thanks; that’s very good of you. 
Well, I won't trouble to leave a note. 
You shall just tell Shergold that I am 
leaving England to-morrow for a holi- 
day. I should like to see him, of 
course, and I may possibly look around 
this evening. If I can’t manage it, just 
tell him that I think he ought to have 
given me a chance of congratulating 
him. May I ask when it is to be?” 

Emma resumed an air of prudery. 

“Before very long, I dessay.” 

“T wish you joy. Well, I mustn't 
talk longer now, but I'll do my best to 
look in this evening, and then we can 
all chat together.” 

He laughed and she laughed back; 
and thereupon they parted. 

A little after nine that evening, when 
only a gray reflex of daylight lingered 
upon a cloudy sky, Munden stood be- 
neath the plane trees by Guy’s Hospital 
waiting. He had walked the length of 
Maze Pond and had ascertained that 
his friend’s window as yet showed no 
light ; Shergold was probably still from 
home. In the afternoon he had made 
inquiry at the house of the deceased 
doctor, but of Henry nothing was 
known there; he left a message for de- 
livery if possible, to the effect that he 
would call in at Maze Pond between 
nine and ten. 

At a quarter past the hour there ap- 
peared from the direction of London 
Bridge a well-known figure, walking 
slowly, head bent. Munden moved for- 
ward, and, on seeing him, Shergold 
grasped his hand feverishly. 

“Ha! How glad I am to meet you, 
Munden! Come; let us walk this way.” 
He turned from Maze Pond. “I got 
your message up yonder an hour or two 
ago. So glad I have met you here, old 


fellow.” 
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“Well, your day has come,” said Har- 
vey, trying to read his friend’s features 
in the gloom. 

“He has left me about eighty thou- 
sand pounds,” Shergold replied in a 
low, shaken voice. “I’m told there are 
big legacies to hospitals as well. Heav- 
ens! How rich he was!” 

“When is the funeral ?” 

“Friday.” 

“Where shall you live in the mean- 
time?” 

“TI don't 
about it.” 

“T should go to some hotel, if I were 
you,” said Munden; “and I have a pro- 
posal to make. If I wait till Saturday, 
will you come with me to Como?” 

Shergold did not at once reply. He 
was walking hurriedly and making 
rather strange movements with his head 
and arms. They came into the shadow 
of the vaulted way beneath London 
Bridge Station. At this hour the great 
tunnel was quict, save when a train 
roared above; the warehouses were 
closed; one or two idlers, of forbidding 
aspect, hung about in the murky gas- 
light, and from the far end came a 
sound of children at play. 

“You won’t be wanted here?” 
den added. 

“No—no—l] think not.” 
agitation in the voice. 

“Then you will come?” 

“Yes, I will come.” Shergold spoke 
with unnecessary vehemenee and 
laughed oddly. 

“What’s the matter with you?” his 
friend asked. 


know—I haven’t thought 


Mun- 


There was 


“Nothing—the change of circum- 
stances, I suppose. Let’s get on. Let 
us go somewhere—I can’t help re- 


proaching myself; I ought to feel or 
show a decent sobriety, but what was 
the old fellow to me? I’m grateful to 
him.” 
“There's nothing else on your mind ?” 
Shergold looked up, startled. 
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“What do you mean? 
ask?” 


Why do you 


They stood together in the black 
shadow of an interval between two 
lamps. After reflecting for a moment, 


Munden decided to speak. 

“T called at your lodgings early to- 
day, and somehow I got into talk with 
the girl. She was cheeky, and her be- 
havior puzzled me. Finally she made 
an incredible announcement—that you 
had asked her to marry you. Of 
course it’s a lie?” 

“To marry her?” exclaimed the lis- 
tener hoarsely, with an attempt at 
laughter. “Do you think that likely— 
after all I have gone through?” 

“No, I certainly don’t. It staggered 
me. But what I want to know is, can 
she cause trouble?” 

“How do I know? A girl will lie so 
boldly. She might make a scandal, I 
suppose, or threaten it, in hope of get- 
ting money out of me.” 

“But is there any ground for a scan- 
dal?” demanded Harvey. 

“Not the slightest, as you mean it.” 

“T’m glad to hear that. But she may 


give you trouble. I see the thing 
doesn’t astonish you very much; 


no doubt you were aware of her char- 
acter.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it pretty well. 
Come, let us get out of this squalid in- 
ferno; how I hate it! Have you had 
I don’t want any. Let us go 
to your rooms, shall we? There'll be a 
hansom passing the bridge.” 

They walked on in silence, and when 
they had found a cab they drove west- 
ward, talking only of Doctor Shergold’s 
affairs. Munden lived in the region of 
the Squares, hard by the British Mu- 
seum:; he took his friend into a com- 
fortably furnished room, the walls hid- 
den with books and prints, and there 
they sat down to smoke, a bottle of 
whisky within easy reach of both. It 
was plain to Harvey that some mystery 
lay in his friend’s reserve on the sub- 


dinner ? 
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ject of the girl Emma; he was still anx- 
ious, but would not lead the talk to un- 
pleasant things. Shergold drank like a 
thirsty man, and the whisky seemed to 
make him silent. Presently he fell into 
absolute muteness, and lay wearily back 
in his chair. 

“The excitement has been too much 
for you,’ Munden remarked. 

Shergold looked at him, with a pain- 
ful embarrassment in his features; then 
suddenly he bent forward. 

“Munden, it’s I who have lied. 
ask that girl to marry me.” 

“When ?” 

“Last night.” 

“Why ?” 

‘Because for a moment I was 
sane.” They stared at each other. 

“Has she any hold upon you?” Mun- 
den asked slowly. 

“None whatever, except this frantic 
offer of mine.” 

“Into which she inveigled you?” 

“T can’t honestly say she did; it was 
entirely my own fault. She has never 
behaved loosely, or even like a schemer. 
I doubt whether she knew anything 
about my uncle, until I told her last 
night.” 

He spoke rapidly, in a thick voice, 
moving his arms in helpless protesta- 


I did 


in- 


tion. His look was one of unutterable 
misery. 

“Well,” observed Munden, “the 
frenzy has at all events passed. You 


have the common sense to treat it as if 
it had never been; and, really, I am 
tempted to believe that it was literal 
lunacy. Last night were you drunk?” 

“T had drunk nothing. Listen, and 
I will tell you all about it. I am a fool 
about women. I don’t know what it is 
—certainly not a sensual or passionate 
nature; mine is nothing of the sort. It’s 
sheer sentimentality, I suppose. I can't 
be friendly with a woman without 
drifting into mawkish tenderness-— 
there’s the simple truth. If I had mar- 
ried happily, I don’t think I should have 
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beer tempted to go about philandering. 
The society of a wife I loved and re- 
spected would be sufficient. But there’s 
that need in me—the incessant hunger 
for a woman’s sympathy and affection. 
Such a hideous mistake as mine when 
[ married would have made a cynic of 
most men; upon me the lesson has been 
utterly thrown away. I mean that, 
though I can talk of women rationally 
enough with a friend, I am at their 
mercy when alone with them—at the 
mercy of the silliest, vulgarest creature. 
After all, isn’t it very much the same 
with men in general? The average man 
—how does he come to marry? Do you 
think he deliberately selects? Does he 
fall in love, in the strict sense of the 
phrase, with that one particular girl? 
No; it comes about by chance—by the 
drifting force of circumstances. Not 
one man in ten thousand, when he 
thinks of marriage, waits for the ideal 
wife—for the woman who makes cap- 
ture of his soul or even of his senses. 
Men marry without passion. Most of 
us have a very small circle for choice; 
the hazard of everyday life throws us 
into contact with this girl or that,-and 
presently we begin to feel either that 
we have compromised ourselves, or that 
we might as well save trouble and set- 
tle down as soon as possible, and the 
girl at hand will do as well as another. 
More often than not it is the girl who 
decides for us. In more than half the 
marriages it’s the woman who has prac- 
tically proposed. She puts herself in a 
man’s way. With her it rests almost 
entirely whether a man shall think of 
her as a possible wife or not. She has 
endless. ways of putting herself for- 
ward without seeming to do so. As 
often as not, it’s mere passivity that 
effects the end. She has only to remain 
seated instead of moving away; to lis- 
ten with a smile instead of looking 
bored; to be at home instead of being 
out—and she is making love to a man. 
In a Palace of Truth how many hus- 
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bands would have to confess that it de- ta 
cidedly surprised them when they founc ti 
themselves engaged to be married? The he 
will comes into play only for a mo- j to 
ment or two now and then. Of course, li 
it is made to seem responsible, and in | 
a sense it is responsible, but, in the vast to 
majority of cases, purely as an animal he 
instinct, confirming the suggestion of w 
circumstances.”’ kr 
“There’s something in all this,” he 
granted the listener, “but it doesn’t ex- lor 


plain the behavior of a man who, after to 


frightful experience in marriage—after we 
recovering his freedom—after finding an 
himself welcomed by congenial society co 
—after inheriting a fortune to use as co 
he likes—goes and offers himself to at wi 
artful hussy in a lodging house.” pe 

“That’s the special case. Look how En 
it came to pass. Months ago I knew’ spr 
I was drifting into dangerous relations she 
with that girl. Unfortunately I am not gel 
a rascal; I can’t think of girls as play- eve 
things—a fatal conscientiousness in an wh 
unmarried man of no means. Day after ) Sta 
day we grew more familiar. She used | ) the 
to come up and ask me if I wanted any- the 


thing ; and, of course, I knew that she 
began to come more often than neces- 
sary. When she laid a meal for me, we 
talked—half an hour at a time. The 
mother, doubtless, looked on with ap- 
proval; Emma had to find a husband, 
and why not me as well as another? 
They knew I was a soft creature—that 
I never made a row about anything— 
was grateful for anything that looked 
like kindness—and so on. Just the kind 
of man to be captured. But no—I don’t 
want to make out that I am their vic- 
tim ; that’s a feeble excuse and a worth- 
less one. The average man would either 
have treated the girl as a servant, and 
so kept her at her distance, or else he 
would have alarmed her by behavior 
which suggested anything you like but 











marriage. As*for me, I hadn’t the com- 
mon sense to take either of these “pe 
courses. I made a friend of the girl, | gh 












talked to her more and more confiden- 
tially, and at last—fatal moment—told 
her my history. Yes, I was ass enough 
to tell that girl the whole story of my 
life. Can you conceive such folly? 
“Yet the easiest thing in the world 
to understand. We were alone in the 
house one evening. After trying to 
work for about an hour I gave it up. I 
knew that the mother was out, and I 
heard Emma moving downstairs. I was 
lonely and dispirited—wanted to talk— 
to talk about myself to some one who 
would give a kind ear. So I went down, 
and made some excuse for beginning a 
conversation in the parlor. It lasted a 
couple of hours; we were still talking 
when the mother came back. I didn’t 
persuade myself that I cared for 
Emma, even then. Her vulgarisms of 
! speech and feeling jarred upon me. But 
' she was feminine; she spoke and looked 
t gently, with sympathy. I enjoyed that 
. evening—and you must bear in mind 























































1 what I have told you before, that I 
r } stand in awe of refined women. I am 
d their equal, I know; I can talk with 
= them; their society is an exquisite de- 
e \ light to me; but when it comes to think- 
_ \ ing of intimacy with one of then—— 
re Perhaps it is my long years of squalid 
1e | existence. Perhaps I have come to re- 
D- / gard myself as doomed to life on a 
d, lower level. I find it an impossible 
-? BAY} thing to imagine myself offering mar- 
at }\\ riage—making love—to a girl such as 
— j\, those I meet in the big houses.” 

ed “You will outgrow that,” said Mun- 
nd den. 

n't “Yes, yes; I hope and believe so. 
val (\And wouldn’t it be criminal to deny 
th- | [nyself even the chance, now that I have 
me noney? All to-day I have been tor- 
he ured like a soul that beholds its salva- 
jor ion lost by a moment’s weakness of 
but re flesh. You. can imagine what my 
ym- op tering has been; it drove me into 
ow peer lying. I had resolved to deny ut- 
sirl, 
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me—to deny it with a savage boldness, 
and take the consequences.” 

“A most rational resolve, my dear 
fellow. Pray stick to it. But you 
haven’t told me yet how the dizzy cul- 
mination of your madness was reached. 
You say that you proposed last night?” 

“Yes—and simply for the pleasure 
of telling Emma when she had accepted 
me, that ] had eighty thousand pounds! 
You can’t understand that? I suppose 
the change of fortune has made me a 
little light-headed; I have been going 
about with a sense of exaltation which 
has prompted me to endless follies. I 
have felt a desire to be kind to people 
—to bestow happiness—to share my 
joy with others. If I had some of the 
doctor’s money in my pocket, I should 
have given away five-pound notes.” 

“You contented yourself,” said Mun- 
den, laughing, “with giving a promis- 
sory note for the whole legacy.” 

“Yes; but try to understand. Emma 
came up to my room at supper time, 
and as usual we talked. I didn’t say 
anything about my uncle’s death—yet 
I felt the necessity of telling her creep 
fatally upon me. There was a conflict 
in my mind, between common sense and 
that awful sentimentality which is my 
curse. When Emma came up again 
after supper, she mentioned that her 
mother was gone with a friend to a 
theater. ‘Why don’t you go?’ I said. 
‘Oh, I don’t go anywhere.’ ‘But after 
all, I urged consolingly, ‘August isn’t 
exactly the time for enjoying the the- 
ater.” She admitted it wasn’t; but there 
was the exhibition at Earl’s Court, she 
had heard so much of it, and wanted to 


go. ‘Then suppose we go together one 
of these evenings?’ 

“You see? Idiot! And I couldn’t 
help it. My tongue spoke these im- 


becile words in spite of my brain. All 
very well, if I had meant what another 
man would; but I didn’t, and the girl 
knew I didn’t. And she looked at me 
—and then—why, mere brute instinct 
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did the rest—no, not mere instinct, for 
it was complicated with that idiot de- 
sire to see how the girl would look, hear 
what she would say, when she knew 
that I had given her eighty thousand 
pounds. You can’t understand?” 

“As a bit of morbid psychology— 
yes.” 

“And the frantic proceeding made 
me happy! For an hour or two I be- 
haved as if I loved the girl with all my 
soul. And afterward I was still happy. 
I walked up and down my bedroom, 
making plans for the future—for her 
education, and so on. I saw all sorts 
of admirable womanly qualities in her. 
I was in love with her, and there’s an 
end of it!” 

Munden mused for a while, then laid 
down his pipe. 

“Remarkably suggestive, Shergold, 
the name of the street in which you 
have been living. Well, you don’t go 
back there?” 

“No. I have come to my senses. I 
shall go to an hotel for to-night, and 
send presently for all my things.” 

“To be sure, and on Saturday—or on 
Friday evening, if you like, we leave 
England.” 

It was evident that Shergold rejoiced 
with trembling. 

“But I can’t stick to the lie,” he said. 
“I shall compensate the girl. You see, 
by running away I make confession that 
there’s something wrong. I shall see a 
solicitor and put the matter into his 
hands.” 

“As you please. But let the solicitor 
exercise his own discretion as to dam- 
ages.” 

“Damages!” Shergold pondered the 
word. “I suppose she won’t drag me 
into court—make a public ridicule of 
me? If so, there’s an end of my hopes. 
I couldn’t go among people after that.” 

“I don’t see why not. But your 
solicitor will probably manage the af- 
fair. They have their methods,” Mun- 
den added dryly. 
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Early the next morning Shergold 
dispatched a telegram to Maze Pond, 
addressed to his landlady. It said that 
he would be kept away by business for 
a day or two. On Friday he attended 
his uncle’s funeral, and that evening he 
left Charing Cross with Harvey Mun- 
den, en route for Como. 

There, a fortnight later, Shergold re- 
ceived from his solicitor a communica- 
tion which put an end to his feigning 
of repose and hopefulness. That he 
did but feign, Harvey Munden felt as- 
sured; signs of a troubled conscience, 
or at all events of restless nerves, were 
evident in all his doing and conversing ; 
now he once more made frank revela- 
tion of his weakness. 

“There’s the devil to pay. She won't 
take money. She’s got a lawyer, and 
is going to bring me into court. I’ve 
authorized Reckitt to offer as much as 
five thousand pounds—it’s no good. He 
says her lawyer has evidently encour- 
aged her to hope for enormous dam- 
ages, and then she'll have the satisfac- 
tion of making me the town-talk. It’s 
all up with me, Munden. My hopes 
are vanished like—what is it in Dante? 
—il fumo in aere ed in aqua la 
schiuma!” 

Smoking a Cavour, Munden lay back 
in the shadow of the pergola, and 
seemed to disdain reply. 

“Your advice——” 

“What's the good of advising a man 
born to be fooled? Why, let the—— 
do her worst!” 

Shergold winced. 

“We mustn’t forget that it’s all my 
fault.” 

“Yes, just as it’s your own fault you 
didn’t die on the day of your birth!” 

“I must raise the offer——” 

“By all means; offer ten thousand. ] 


suppose a jury would give her two hun | 


dred and fifty.” 
“But the scandal—the ridicule—— 
“Face it. Very likely it’s the onl 
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thing that would teach you wisdom and 
save your life.” 

“That’s one way of looking at it. I 
half believe it might be effectual.” 

He kept alone for most of the day. 
In the evening, from nine to ten, he 
went upon the lake with Harvey, but 
could not talk; his blue eyes were sunk 
in a restless melancholy, his brows were 
furrowed, he kept making short, nerv- 
ous movements, as though in silent 
remonstrance with himself. And when 
the next morning came, and Harvey 
Munden rang ‘the bell for his coffee, a 
waiter brought him a note addressed in 
Shergold’s hand. 


} 


I have started for London. Don’t be un- 
easy; all I mean to do is to stop the danger 
of a degrading publicity; the fear of that is 
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too much for me. I have an idea, and you 
shall hear how I get on in a few days. 


The nature of that promising idea 
Munden never learned. His next letter 
from Shergold came in about ten days; 
it informed him very briefly that the 
writer was “about to be married,” and 
that in less than a week he would have 
started with his wife on a voyage round 
the world. Harvey did not reply; in- 
deed, the letter contained no address. 

One day in November he was ac- 
costed at the club by his familiar bore. 

“So your friend Shergold is dead?” 

“Dead? I know nothing of it.” 

“Really? They talked of it last night 
at Lady Teasdale’s. He died a few 
days ago, at Calcutta. Dysentery, or 
something of that kind. His wife 
cabled to some one or other.” 





Time of Roses 


T was not in the winter 
Our loving lot was cast; 
It was the time of roses— 
We plucked them as we passed ! 


That churlish season never frowned 
On early lovers yet; 

Oh, no—the world was newly crowned 
With flowers when first we met! 


’Twas twilight, and I bade you go, 
Sut still you held me fast; 


su It was the time of roses— 
sk We plucked them as we passed ! 


—-Thomas Hood. 
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S as good a title as any for a story 
the figures and incidents of which 
keep an odd sharpness in my mind. 

That may be because of their associa- 
tion with one man—my friend for many 
years. I cannot tell it to you except 
crudely—as it happened. Life and 
death may come again to the stark 
crudity that was their aspect once in 
Athens, but it will be with a difference. 
For the Grecian the sun shone full on 
crude life; the borrowed radiance 
charmed him and, filled with regret for 
its swift passing, he dreamed for life 
a subtlety it had not. 

Several years ago—it must be nearly 
ten—I was taking a holiday in Kent, a 
walking holiday with a knapsack eked 
out by a train-sent suit case. One day, 
going along a country road, I found a 
broken-down car at the _ roadside. 


Motors were in their early and very un- 


dependable days. A breakdown was 
not in itself a novelty, but in idle curios- 
ity I stopped to see what was happen- 
ing. The owner of the car turned out 
to be a friend of my student years, 
Charles Dorn. He was M. O. of a 
large camp in the neighborhood, and 
living in a bungalow outside the village. 
His wife, he said, was bored. They had 
taken the place furnished, and the fur- 
niture was detestable, but if I would 
stay with them one night—— My 
plans were quite elastic. I was pleased 
to meet Charles again and inclined to 
make the acquaintance of his wife. So 
I accepted the invitation and stayed. 
Mrs. Dorn turned out to be a clever and 
a charming woman, some years younger 
than her husband. Watching her, I saw 
that she was irritated by just those 
qualities in him that had always irritated 
me. Charles Dorn had not a vestige of 
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that dignity to which we owe ‘our bare 
escape from the intolerably ridiculous. 
But he was an amazingly clever doctor. 

I did not intend to enter upon a 
sketch of this man’s character. It is 
not necessary to the story. 

Charles dined in mess and came home 
some time after midnight. Less than 
four hours later the household was 
wakened by a hammering on the door. 

“The major says will you come at 
once, sir. Captain Barnes is dead.” I 
heard Charles’ voice: “My God, Jim 
Barnes! My God, Jim Barnes! My 
boots, damn it, my boots!” 

He went, and returned just as we 
finished breakfast. To his wife’s ques- 
tions he made very short reply. Yes, 
the boy is dead. Killed himself. When 
she had gone, he turned to me. 

“You can’t go to-day, Mary,” he 
said. “The girl he was going to marry 
is coming down this afternoon. He 
told me so yesterday. We've searched 
among his letters, but we can’t find any 


address. There’s only one or two let- 
ters. No way of getting at her to stop 


her. She’s got to be met and told, It’s 
my job, of course, but you could do it 
so much better. I told the major you’d 
tell her.” He walked restlessly about 
the small room. 

“There’s something in the whole 
thing that I don’t understand. And 
you’ve no idea what a fine kid he was.” 
His face twisted and tears were in his 
eyes. I had even at that moment a 
flicker of contempt for his lack of con- 
trol. 

“Will you let me tell you about it? 
You'd better know. When I got up 
there this morning, they’d not even got 
a proper light in ~his hut and it was 
still half dark. Some one had stuck 
a candle on the dressing table. His 
batman was sick and inclined to be hys- 
terical. For the matter of that, the 
C. O. himself was more or less off his 
head. He was shouting at Macgregor 
to give some general order, and the next 
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moment shouting at him to do some- 
thing entirely different. I’d a look at 
Jim and then I questioned Murphy, his 
batman. The fellow had brought a cup 
of tea. The hut was dark, and Jim 
never answered when the man spoke to 
him. Murphy fumbled about on the 
table for Jim’s candle and lit it. There 
was nothing on the bed but a tunic and 
Jim’s belt. In the shadow at the foot 
of the bed was something white. 
Murphy approached it in a vague sort 
of way, and flashed the light on Jim— 
crouching stark naked there on the 
floor, with a yellow Cavalier wig half 
on his head and half over the twisted, 
swollen face.” 

Charles stopped in front of me. “Do 
you know, Mary, they’d not even lifted 
him on to the bed. And the only man 
there with any sense left in him was 
Pope, the one-armed equipment officer. 
He helped me a bit. There was a rub- 
ber bandage twisted tight round Jim’s 
neck—a bandage he’d been wearing on 
his knee for the last week or so. He 
was strangled. It really was rather 
horrible, because of the wig. All but 
one or two of the boys had been glori- 
ously blind the night before, and their 
nerves were shaky. There didn’t seem 
any sense in it—just a kind of obscene 
jest. You see, the night before had 
been a great night for Jim. It was his 
first night as mess president. And he’d 
just been put in charge of entertain- 
ments for the whole district. Things 
like that meant a lot to Jim. He was 
wild with excitement. When I met him 
about the camp yesterday he was al- 
most incoherent. He’d had a wire to 
say the girl was driving over to see him. 
And he was fearfully keen on the enter- 
tainments business. He’d a passion for 
theatricals. The wig was one of the 
properties from our last show. And 
then at night he made a speech and the 
boys cheered him. He wasn’t drunk. 


He was too excited to get drunk. It 
got damned hot in the mess, and old 
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Pope put his wooden arm through the 
window. He’s an infantry officer, and 
went through South Africa. He in- 
sisted on telling us a long yarn of his 
company being ordered forward and 
then back again. On the way back they 
met a brigadier who turned them round 
again. So they went back, and lay face 
downward on the ground for a long 
time. Pope went to sleep, and when he 
woke up the man beside him wouldn’t 
talk. Pope cursed him for an un- 
sociable bounder, and continued his 
curses until he found the man was dead, 


shot through the temple. Then he 
cursed him for being dead. Afterward 
they retreated again. Then the ad- 


jutant told us of his exploits in alliance 
with an advertising man and a lift boy 
from the Buckingham Palace Hotel. A 
Yankee journalist, who was our only 
guest, remarked with a thick solemnity 
that no one ought to blame England 
for the British Empire; it was so ob- 
viously an accident. There was nearly 
an international incident, but we 
smoothed it over, and the Yankee sang 
‘God Save the King’ with us. After- 
ward he sang “The Stars and Stripes’ 
by himself—no one else knew it.” 

“My dear Charles!” I said. 

He began to laugh. “Forgive me, 
Mary. I was trying to prove to my- 
self that it really is absurd. The din- 
ner was all a dinner should be, and 
Jimmy made a perfectly good president. 
Why did he go away and play that 
filthy trick on us? Perhaps I’d better 
go and dress, It’s too cold for pajamas 
and a Burberry.” 


While we waited in H. Q. hut for 
the girl, Charles evolved a theory. 

“Jim couldn’t help acting, you know, 
Mary. I’ve known him for years. He 
never took his degree, but he ran the 
O. U. D. S. When he came down he 
wanted to act, but his parents—his 
mother in particular—hated the idea. 
I suppose it does seem a futile sort of 
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ambition,- but it wasn’t nonsense for ” 


Jim: it was a fire in him. His father 
and mother became very ingenious in 
putting obstacles in the way of Jim’s 
progress. His allowance was stopped, 
of course—but that was only one of the 
things they did. In the end Jim dis- 
appeared. He was away four or five 
months. Something happened during 
those months. He came back with all 
his defiance dried up and dead. They 
told him that he must begin at the bot- 
tom: you’ve heard of the Barnes Steel 
Works. He went into the works office 
as a clerk, but within a year the Boer 
War set him free. He enlisted right 
away: got badly wounded and was sent 
home to help train officers in England. 
Everywhere he went, if it could at all 
be managed, he got up concerts and 
things. Down at Bletchley he’d the most 
wonderful theater—revolving stage and 
a kind of plaster of Paris sky with 
holes in it. On that little stage he’d 
got a starlight effect that took your 
breath, The men worked themselves 
silly for him. Well, you know, Mary, 
I think he was acting last night. He 
was in a state of feverish excitement. 
As he undressed he caught sight of that 
wig and put it on; then stood staring at 
himself in the glass. Maybe he re- 
membered that the girl was coming to- 
day, and the thought came into his 
head: ‘Suppose she had refused me!’ 
He sees himself suddenly the rejected 
lover, and his face as he looks at it be- 
comes an anguished mask. The rubber 
bandage is in his hand, and he begins 
to twist it round his neck. The de- 
spairing man is strangling himself. 
You know how those rubber bandages 
hold. It gripped him like a vise. He 
fumbled at it, first in irritation and then 
anxiously. And then a mad tearing at 
it with the blood hammering in his 
temples and his throat an agony. 
Power to think at all has gone. He is 
strangling; he reels, and his hands can- 
not help him.” 
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The adjutant got violently to his feet. 
“There’s a dog cart coming down the 
road. Lord knows I don’t want to meet 
the girl, but it will be a pleasant relief 
from your imaginations.” 

It was the girl. The cart, a private 
vehicle, stopped opposite H. Q. hut. 
She climbed out, and stood looking 
round with a frown of bewilderment. 
Jim should have been waiting there. 
My heart failed me as I walked toward 
her. 

“My dear,” I said, “there has been 
an accident. If you will come with 
me I am Doctor Pennock.” 

She stood quite still on the rough 
path, halfway between the hut and the 
road. I was ill at ease. She was not 
going to give us any help. She could 
not have been more than twenty years 
old, but she was self-possessed as a 
woman of forty, and as difficult to ap- 
proach. It was going to be impossible 
to soften things for her. 

Moving just a little stiffly, she fol- 
lowed me into the hut. Charles and the 
adjutant had already gone. 

“Won't you sit down?” I asked her. 

“T’d rather stand.” 

She stood there while I talked, her 
face quite impassive save for a contrac- 
tion of the carefully darkened eye- 
brows. I told her as gently as I could, 
and I felt that she was contemptuously 
aware of my hesitations. I find the 
modern girl rather difficult. She has 
so little tolerance. If I could have said: 
“Jim’s dead, you know; awfully sorry, 
old thing,” I think she would have 
recognized a cue, and accepted me. But 
she let me go through the forms of 
speech that are in my tradition and 
made no concessions to my folly. They 
wearied her. When it was all told, she 
said abruptly: 

“Must I see him?” 





And before I 


could speak, added quickly: “I’d rather 
not.” 

“Then I certainly shouldn’t,” I an- 
swered. 
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There was nothing more for me to 
say, so I stood in silence. She was not 
beautiful, but her face had a certain 
charm of feature and coloring, deftly 
accentuated. It bore now an odd air of 
reflection. I felt that I had misinter- 
preted her silence. She was discon- 
certed—not mortally wounded. Then 
abruptly her face was that of a hurt 
child. She sat down, and began pulling 
off her long gloves. 

“Oh, poor Jim, poor Jim,” she said 
softly. The tears fell on her hands, 
lying palm upward in her lap. A half 
smile curved her mouth. “You think 
me a rotter, don’t you, doctor? But, 
you see, Jim didn’t love me; I arranged 
for him to marry me. He would have 
been rich, and I must marry some one, 
you know. My mother will be an- 
noyed when she hears.” 

Charles and the adjutant returned 
awkwardly to the room. The girl’s 
glance, passing carelessly over Charles, 
rested on the adjutant with a gleam of 
interest. Behind Charles, his wife 
stood uncertainly. The girl was more 
at ease than any of us. 

“Could I stay until—for the funeral ?” 
she asked. 

“If you'd stay with me 
Mrs. Charles. 

The girl glanced up quickly, and for 
an instant they looked at each other as 
might natives of the same country meet- 
ing in a foreign land. 

“T’d love to stay; I could send a note 
home by the groom. It’s very good of 
you.” She followed Mrs. Charles out 
of the hut. 

Captain Barnes’ mother came later in 
the afternoon. They had wired her 
warning of an accident. I was driven 
to the station to meet her, and Charles 
came with me. We told her the boy 
was dead, and afterward, when she had 
seen him, we told her the manner of 
his death. There would be an inquiry, 
and it could not be hidden. Charles 
entered amazingly upon the details of 
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his theory. The mother heard him 
without emotion, and when he had 
talked himself silent, said: 

“He should have died in South Af- 
rica,” 

Charles was disconcerted. He gave 
her in silence the foolscap envelope 
bearing her name, found among the 
dead man’s papers. She turned it over 
in her hands. 

“Is there anywhere here I could be 
alone ?” 

We took her to the bungalow and left 
her in the little sitting room. An hour 
later Mrs. Charles, carrying in a cup 
of tea, found her folding up the papers 
and pushing them back into the en- 
velope. 

“She wants to catch a train back to 
town. Will you order the cart? And, 
Charles, dear, I think you might ask the 
adjutant to dinner. He will amuse 
Miss Tarrant.” 

“I should hardly have thought Miss 
Tarrant wanted amusement——” her 
husband began. 

His wife regarded him with a half- 
irritated mockery. 

“If you think the adjutant will feel 
like that about it, you’d better not ask 
him,” she observed. 

Just before dinner the girl waylaid 
me in the passage. 

“Doctor Pennock,” she said hastily, 
“Mrs. Barnes gave me the letter that 
Jim left for her.” She paused, and 
seemed at a loss. “You'll think me 
silly,” she went on, “but I don’t want to 
read it. I’d almost rather look at Jim, 
and I don’t want to do that, She’s— 
malicious. She wouldn’t have given it 
to me if it hadn’t been somehow dread- 
ful.” 

“What do you want me to do?” I 
asked. I was myself malicious enough 
to be enjoying the girl’s awkwardness. 

“Would you look at it? Oh, I know 


it’s preposterous of me to ask you—a 
stranger. 
stranger. 


It’s just that you are a 
It couldn’t hurt you.” 
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I took it from her. She turned away, 
with a swift, mischievous glance at my 
averted face. 

“There might be a will somewhere in 
it, doctor. That shocks you, doesn’t it ?” 
I heard her laughing softly as she shut 
the door of her room. 

I sat in my own room after dinner 
and read through the short manuscript. 
I was grateful for the dingy wall paper 
and the bare floor. The ugly bedstead 
became a kindly and familiar thing. I 
got up once and touched it, just to rid 
myself of that other room. 

The letter was dated 1901, and had 
been written apparently some time after 
the outbreak of the war. For the most 
part it was a straightforward narrative 
told without passion of anger or regret. 


“Only a whim took me down to 
Whitechapel that night. I was going 
to New York next day with Arthur 
Gavens’ company. He saw me once at 
Oxford; it was only a small part he 
gave me, but I knew I’d be all right. 
You would have had a letter from 
Liverpool. 

“Some one I met in the morning 
told me of a little East End theater, and 
Gosthonyi, the old Jew, who acted like 
a man possessed of the gods. The place 
was hard to find, and the performance 
nearly half over when I squeezed my 
way in. I suppose the audience was 
entirely Hebraic, but, oddly enough, the 
players were not mouthing Yiddish. 
They were playing the ‘Gdipus Colo- 
neus,’ Englished by Gosthonyi himself. 
I was supremely uncomfortable and 
half suffocated, but I forgot all that. 
This old man was no stricken cheat of 
Fate. His mortality was his greatness: 
in omnipotence is no divinity. He 
waited tranquilly for the paltry gods to 
deal their last stroke. 

“I persuaded myself that columned 
Athens was just beyond the pressing 
crowd. 

“The crowd was Grecian enough in 
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all conscience: it smelled horribly of 
garlic. 

“If you had ever seen Rachel Gos- 
thonyi, you would know better than I 
can tell you how wonderful Gosthonyi 
was. I had been in the theater a quar- 
ter of an hour before I noticed her, ex- 
cept as a voice, one of the human voices 
murmuring round the feet of Death. 

“Rachel, moving in the likeness of 
Antigone, was a thin, white flame. 
Amazingly, her hair was red—red-gold, 
with metallic greens and purples in the 
hollows of its sculptured waves. It 
made her a barbaric cloak when she 
knelt before Gdipus. 

“On my life I cannot say whether I 
stayed to see her beauty or the old man’s 
terrible genius. As I made my way to 
the back of the stage, Rachel passed me 
on the narrow stairs. I forgot New 
York and Arthur Gavens. [ stam- 
mered when I stood before the old man. 

“*T am an actor,’ I told him. ‘I want 
to be a great actor. Will you let me 
join your company? I’d come as a 
stage hand to be able to watch you— 
and your wonderful daughter. I don’t 
want money.’ 

“T think an obscure malice prompted 
his reply. 

“ “Come if you like,’ he said. ‘I dare 
say we can find you something to do.’ 

“Rachel hesitated in the doorway. 
He put his hand on her shoulder. ‘My 
wife,’ he said. 

“The Gosthonyis lived in the lower 
half of an old house. I took a room 
as near them as I could—no, I didn’t 
give my real name, your name. 

“T went with them to their house 
after every performance. Old Gos- 
thonyi could not sleep o’ nights, and I 
sat in his bedroom until dawn. A big 
four-poster bed was pushed against the 


wall. He sat up in that and talked 
without pause. Some nights he acted 
for me. Shylock trapped and impotent, 


cried shame upon my Gentile perfidy. 
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Philoctetes turned from defiance to 
swift entreaty. The room was filled 
with a clamor of words—the wind 
singing in an empty place. 

“Rachel sat facing me at the other 
side of the fireplace. My brain reeled 
at her nearness. Meeting her eyes fixed 
on mine, I shuddered violently. Al- 
ways old Gosthonyi watched us, a skep- 
less Fate. After the long night, I went 
home and fell into troubled sleep, 
haunted even in my dreams by his 
watching eyes. 

“He had a poor idea of women, and 
took a delight in telling me so. “There 
is no such thing as purity in woman,’ 
he said. “There are some stupid women, 
and some cowards. But women know 
nothing of purity, except to keep them- 
selves physically untouched. They have 
no soul—only a wanton thought, sup- 
pressed or indulged. All clever women 
are wantons in spirit. Show me an in- 
telligent woman, and I will show you a 
harlot in intent if not in deed. “Ere 
I would say I would drown myself for 
the love of a guinea hen, I would change 
my humanity with a baboon.” Are you 
in love, boy? “A lust of the blood and 
a permission of the will.’” 

“Three months I lived this life, and 
then he fell ill. Now he never slept. 
Rachel and I took it in turns to sit with 
him. Sometimes I nodded in my chair 
by the fire and, waking with a start, 
found the sunken eyes fixed still on me. 

“He grew too weak to speak. Three 
days he lay on his bed, keeping his 
monstrous guard. Then he passed 
from stupor to death, and throughout a 
whole day the hired mourners wept and 
tore their hair, while I slept in my own 
room, heavily, like a man escaped from 
an intolerable strain. 

“Late in the evening I went back to 
the house, entering cautiously. Rachel 
sent away the mourners. She sat in her 
old place by the fire. Gosthonyi lay in 
the center of the great bed. I had 
looked for him to be a little shrunken 
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now that the divinity had left him. But 
he was like a man asleep. 

“TI stood between the bed and the fire- 
place. When she came to me, her fin- 
gers on my throat were tongues of 
flame, searing me. As I held her, my 
ebbing senses returned. I hurt her in 
ny madness. 





‘Suddenly the old man moved. The 
bed was shaken with his difficult laugh- 
ter, and he was babbling of guinea hens. 

“Rachel huddled on the edge of the 
bed, stricken, hidden in her hair, while 
[ struggled with my boots. I got them 
on the wrong feet, and they were 
acutely uncomfortable. 

‘Halfway down the Mile End Road, 
1 thought that I ought to have stayed. 
1 turned round and walked back. My 
boots hurt, but I knew that I had not 
time to put them right. Besides, one 
does not stop in the middle of the street 
to change boots. 

“He was dead this time, with his lips 
curled back off his teeth, as your lips 
curl, my lady mother, when I talk of my 
acting. My mind played me an unpleas- 
ant trick, and for an instant you were 
lying there with your head flung back 
in malicious laughter. My being was 
wrenched violently from its secret 
places and tore itself apart in a sight- 
less fury. 

“Of course he could not have had 
the strength to choke her, though there 
were marks on her throat. She must 
have died of fright. 

“You know what I should have done. 
[ should have made sure that my body 
did not leave that room. I might have 
cut off Rachel’s hair and twisted it 
round my neck. That would have been 
an odd death and worthy a gutter 
tragedian. J] think you would have 
winced. 

“Do you remember the night I came 
home? You took the hurt child in your 
arms and soothed him. The resentment 
I cherished I put from my mind for- 
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ever. I was certainly mad to think that 
I cared more for acting than I do for 
you. I wake up sometimes from a 
dream that my madness broke your 
heart and you are laid with lips curled 
back, malice carved in the likeness of 
death. What horror! 

“One day you will perhaps have this, 
and know how much I really loved 


you. 


I came back violently to the small 
room, and the sight of common, used 
things filled me with pleasure. I heard 
Miss Tarrant’s voice, and wondered 
vaguely why the boy’s mother had given 
her the letter. Blind malice? I do not 
know. Malice has so strange and secret 
a share in our emotions, prompting the 
thoughts and deeds of lovers. We are 
all enemies one of another. 

I doubt, reading his terrible letter, 
whether the mother had any vision of 
the fight that love made with resent- 
ment in her son’s mind. It must as- 
suredly have been hidden even from 
him, a secret, devastating conflict. He 
would not recognize it for what it was 
when the violent excitement of that last 
evening jerked it to the surface. It 
must have masked itself in such a 
dramatic play as Charles imagined. 

I do not profess to understand. 


There was a sound of wheels outside 
the bungalow. I heard the girl’s “good 
night,” and the adjutant’s low voice: 
“May I come to-morrow? You'd like 
to see me?” When I went out into the 
hall she was standing, her hand on 
the bolt of the door. 

“T’ve read the letter,” I told her, 
“and, with your permission, I should 
like to destroy it. It’s not—pleasant.” 

She let me walk slowly down the pas- 
sage to my room before she took a 
quick step forward. 

“Doctor Pennock——” 

“There wasn’t anything in the nature 
of a will,” I said triumphantly. 
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Return Match 


A Story of Rattles “The Ai: mateur Cracksman 


HAD turned into Piccadilly, one 

thick evening in the following No- 

vember, when my guilty heart stood 
still at the sudden grip of a hand upon 
my arm, I thought—I was always 
thinking—that my inevitable hour was 
come at last. It was only Raffles, how- 
ever, who stood smiling at me through 
the fog. 

“Well met!” said he. “I’ve been 
looking for you at the club.” 

“TI was just on my way there,” I re- 
turned, with an attempt to hide my 
tremors. It was an ineffectual attempt, 
as I saw from his broader smile, and by 
the indulgent shake of his head. 

“Come up to my place instead,” said 
he. “I’ve something amusing te tell 
you.” 

I made excuses, for his tone foretold 
the kind of amusement, and it was a 
kind against which I had successfully 





set my face for months. ] have stated 
before, however, and I can but reiterate 
that to me, at all events, there was 
never anybody in the world so irresist- 
ible as Raffles when his mind was made 
up. That we had both been independ- 
ent of crime since our little service to 
Sir Bernard Debenham—that there had 
been no occasion for that masterful 
mind to be made up in any such direc- 
tion for many a day—was the undeni- 
able basis of a longer spell of honesty 
than I had hitherto enjoyed during the 
term of our mutual intimacy. Be sure 
I would deny it if I could; the very 
thing I am to tell you would discredit 
such a boast. I made my excuses, as I 
have said. But his arm slid through 
mine, with his little laugh of light- 
hearted mastery. And even while I ar- 
gued we were on his staircase in the 
Albany. 
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His fire had fallen low. He poked 
and replenished it after lighting the gas. 
As for. me, I stood by sullenly in my 
overcoat until. he dragged it off my 
back. 

“What a chap you are!”’ said Raffles 
playfully. “One would really think I 
had proposed to crack another crib this 
blessed night! Well, it isn’t that, 
Bunny; so get into that chair, and take 
one of these Sullivans and sit tight.” 

He held the match to my cigarette; 
he brought me a whisky and soda. 
Then he went out into the lobby, and, 
just as I was beginning to feel happy, 
I heard a bolt shot home. It cost me 
an effort to remain in that chair; next 
moment he was straddling another and 
gloating over my discomfiture across 
his folded arms. 

“You remember Milchester, Bunny, 
old boy?” 

His tone was as bland as mine was 
grim when I answered that I did. 

“We had a little match there that 
wasn’t down on the card. Gentlemen 
and Players, if you recollect?” 

“T don’t forget it.” 

“Seeing that you never got an in- 
nings, so to speak, I thought you might. 
Well, the Gentlemen scored pretty 
freely, but the Players were all caught.” 

“Poor devils!” 

“Don’t be too sure. You remember 
the fellow we saw in the inn? The 
florid, overdressed chap who I told you 
was one of the .cleverest thieves in 
town ?” 

“J remember. him. 
name turned out to be.” 

“Well, it was certainly the name he 
was convicted under, so Crawshay let it 
be. You needn’t waste any pity on 
him, old chap; he escaped from Dart- 
moor yesterday afternoon.” 

“Well done!” 

Raffles smiled, but his eyebrows had 
gone up, and his shoulders followed 
suit. 

“You are perfectly right; it was very 





Crawshay his 


Ainslee’s 





well done indeed. I wonder you didn’t 
see it in the paper. In a dense fog on 
the moor yesterday good old Crawshay 
made a bolt for it, and got away with- 
out a scratch under heavy fire. All 
honor to him, I agree; a fellow with 
that much grit deserves his liberty. But 
Crawshay has a good deal more. They 
hunted him all night long; couldn’t find 
him for nuts; and that was all you 
missed in the morning papers.” 

He unfolded a Pall Mall, which he 
had brought in with him. 

“But listen to this! MHere’s an ac- 
count of the escape, with just the addi- 
tion which puts the thing on a higher 
level. 


“The fugitive has been traced to Totnes, 
where he appears to have committed a pecul- 
iarly daring outrage in the early hours of this 
morning. He is reported to have entered the 
lodgings of the Reverend A. H. Ellingworth, 
curate of the parish, who missed his clothes on 
rising at the usual hour; later in the morning 
those of the convict were discovered neatly 
folded at the bottom of a drawer. Meanwhile 
Crawshay had made good his’ second escape, 
though it is believed that so distinctive a guise 
will lead to his recapture during the day.” 


“What do you 
Bunny ?” 

“He is certainly a sportsman,” said 
I, reaching for the paper. 

“He’s more,” said Raffles; “he’s an 
artist, and I envy him. The curate, of 
all men! Beautiful—beautiful! But 
that’s not all. I saw just now on the 
board at the club that there’s been an 
outrage on the line near Dawlish. Par- 
son found insensible in the six-foot 
way. Our friend again! The telegram 
doesn’t say so, but it’s obvious; he’s 
simply knocked some other fellow out, 
changed clothes again, and come on 
gayly to town. Isn’t it great? I do 
believe it’s the best thing of the kind 
that’s ever been done!” 

“But why should he come to town?” 

In an instant the enthusiasm faded 
from Raffles’ face; clearly I had re- 
minded him of some prime anxiety, 
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forgotten in his impersonal joy over 
the exploit of a fellow criminal. He 
looked over his shoulder toward the 
lobby before replying. 

“I believe,” said he, “that the beg- 
gar’s on my tracks!” 

And as he spoke he was himself again 
—quietly amused—cynically unper- 
turbed—characteristically enjoying the 
situation and my surprise. 

“But look here, what do you mean?” 
said I. “What does Crawshay know 
about you?” 

“Not much; but he suspects.” 

“Why should he?” 

“Because in his way he’s very nearly 
as good a man as | am; because, my 
dear Bunny, with eyes in his head and 
brains behind them, he couldn’t help 
suspecting. He saw me once in town 
with old Baird. He must have seen 
me that day in the pub on the way to 
Milchester, as well as afterward on the 
cricket field. As a matter of fact, I 
know he did, for he wrote and told me 
so before his trial.” 

“He wrote to you! 
told me!” 

The old 
grievance. 

“What was the good, my dear fel- 
low? It would only have worried 
you.” 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“That he was sorry he had been run 
in before getting back to town, as he 
had proposed doing himself the honor 
of paying me a call; however, he trusted 
it was only a pleasure deferred, and he 
begged me not to go and get lagged 
myself before he came out. Of course 
he knew the Melrose necklace was gone, 
though he hadn’t got it; and he said 
that the man who could take that and 
leave the rest was a man after his own 
heart. And so on, with certain little 
proposals for the far future, which I 
fear may be the very near future in- 
deed! I’m only surprised he hasn't 
turned up yet.” 


And you never 


shrug answered the old 
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He looked again toward the lobby, 
which he had left in darkness, with the 
inner door shut as carefully as the 
outer one. I asked him what he meant 
to do. 

“Let him knock—if he gets so far. 
The porter is to say I’m out of town; 
it will be true, too, in another hour 
or so.” 

“You're going off to-night?” 

“By the seven fifteen from Liver- 
pool Street. I don’t say much about my 
people, Bunny, but I have the best of 
sisters married to a country parson in 
the eastern counties. They always make 
me welcome, and let me read the les- 
sons for the sake of getting me to 
church. I’m sorry you won't be there 
to hear me on Sunday, Bunny. I’ve 
figured out some of my best schemes in 
that parish, and I know of no better 
port in a storm, But 1 must pack. I 
thought I’d just let you know where I 
was going, and why, in case you cared 
to follow my example.” 

He flung the stump of his cigarette 
into the fire, stretched himself as he 
rose, and remained so long in the in- 
elegant attitude that my eyes mounted 
from his body to his face; a second 
later they had followed his eyes across 
the room, and I also was on my legs. 
On the threshold of the folding doors 
that divided bedroom and sitting room, 
a well-built man stood in _ ill-fitting 
broadcloth, and bowed to us until his 
bullet head presented an unbroken disk 
of short red hair. 

Brief as was my survey of this 
astounding apparition, the interval was 
long enough for Raffles to recover his 
composure ; his hands were in his pock- 
ets, and a smile upon his face, when 
my eyes flew back to him. 

“Let me introduce you, Bunny,” said 
he, “to our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Reginald Crawshay.” 

The bullet head bobbed up, and there 
was a wrinkled brow above the coarse, 
shaven face, crimson also, I remember, 
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from the grip of a collar several sizes 
too small. But I noted nothing con- 
sciously at the time. I had jumped to 
my own conclusion, and I turned on 
Raffles with an oath. 

“It’s a trick!” I cried. “It’s another 
of your cursed tricks! You got him 
here, and then you got me. You want 
me to join you, I suppose? I’ll see you 
damned!” 

So cold was the stare which met this 
outburst that I became ashamed of my 
words while they were yet upon my lips. 

“Really, Bunny!” said Raffles, and 
turned his shoulder with a shrug. 

“Lord love yer,” cried Crawshay, 
“’e knew nothin’. ’E didn’t expect me; 
’e’s all right. And you’re the cool ca- 
nary, you are,” he went on to Raffles. 
“I knoo you were, but, do me proud, 
you’re one after my own kidney!’ And 
he thrust out a shaggy hand. 

“After that,” said Raffles, taking it, 
“what am I to say? But you must have 
heard my opinion of you. I am proud 
to make your acquaintance. How the 
deuce did you get in?” 

“Never you mind,” said Crawshay, 
loosening his collar; “let’s talk about 
how I’m to get out. Lord love yer, 
but that’s better!” There was a livid 
ring round his bull neck, that he fin- 
gered tenderly, ‘“Didn’t know how 
much longer I might have to play the 
gent,” he explained; “didn’t know who 
you'd bring in.” 

“Drink whisky and soda?” inquired 
Raffles, when the convict was in the 
chair from which I had leaped. 

“No, I drink it neat,” replied Craw- 
shay, “but I talk business first. You 
don’t get over me like that, Lor’ love 
yer!” 

“Well, then, what can I do for you?” 

“You know without me tellin’ you.” 

“Give it a name.” 

“Clean heels, then; 


that’s what I 


want to show, and I leaves the way to 
you. We’re brothers in arms, though I 
It ain’t neces- 


ain’t armed this time. 


Ainslee’s 





You’ve too much sense. But 
brothers we are, and you'll see.a brother 


sary. 


through. Let’s put it at that. You'll 
see me through in yer own way. I 
leaves it all to you.” 

His tone was rich with conciliation 
and concession; he bent over and tore 
a pair of button boots from his bare 
feet, which he stretched toward the 
fire, painfully uncurling his toes. 

“T hope you take a larger size than 
them,” said he. “I’d have had a see if 
you’d given me time. I wasn’t in long 
afore you.” 

“And you won’t tell me how you got 
in?” 

“Wot’s the use? I can’t teach you 
nothin’. Besides, I want out. I want 
out of London, an’ England, an’ bloom- 
in’ Europe too. That’s all I want of 
you, mister. I don’t arst how you go 
on the job. You know w’ere I come 
from, ‘cos I ’eard you say; you know 
w’ere I want to ’ead for, ’cos I’ve just 
told yer; the details I leaves entirely to 
you.” 

“Well,” said Raffles, “we must see 
what can be done.” 

“We must,” said Mr. Crawshay, and 
leaned back comfortably, and began 
twirling his stubby thumbs. 

Raffles turned to me with a twinkle 
in his eye; but his forehead was scored 
with thought, and resolve mingled with 
resignation in the lines of his mouth. 
And he spoke exactly as though he and 
I were alone in the room. 

“You seize the situation, Bunny? If 
our friend here is ‘copped,’ to speak his 
language, he means to ‘blow the gaff’ 
on you and me. He is considerate 
enough not to say so in so many words, 


but it’s plain enough, and natural 
enough for that matter. I would do 
the same in his place. We had the 


bulge before; he has it now; it’s per- 
fectly fair. We must take on this job; 
we aren’t in a position to refuse it; 
even if we were, I should take it on! 
Our friend is a great sportsman; he 
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has got clear away from Dartmoor; it 
would be a thousand pities to let him 
go back. Nor shall he; not if I can 
think of a way of getting him abroad.” 

“Any way you like,” murmured 
Crawshay, with his eyes shut. “TI leaves 
the ole thing to you.” 

“But you'll have to wake up and tell 
us things.” 

“All right, mister; but I’m fair on 
the rocks for a sleep!” 

And he stood up, blinking. 

“Think you were traced to town?” 

“Must have been.” 

“And here?” 

“Not in this fog—not with any luck.” 

Raffles went into the bedroom, lit 
the gas there, and returned next min- 
ute. 

“So you got in by the window?” 

“That’s about it.” 

“It was devilish smart of you to 
know which one; it beats me how you 
brought it off in daylight, fog or no 
fog! But let that pass. You don’t 
think you were seen?” 

“T don’t think it, sir.” 

“Well, let’s hope you are right. | 
shall reconnoiter and soon find out. 
And you'd better come too, Bunny, and 
have something to eat and talk it over.” 

As Raffles looked at me, I looked at 
Crawshay, anticipating trouble; and 
trouble brewed in his blank, fierce face, 
in the glitter of his startled eyes, in 
the sudden closing of his fists, 

“And what’s to become o’ me?” he 
cried out with an oath. 

“You wait here.” 

“No, you don’t,” he roared, and at a 
bound had his back to the door. “You 
don’t get round me like that, you cuck- 
oos!” 

Raffles turned to me with a twitch 
of the shoulders. 

“That's the worst of these profes- 
sors,” said he: “they never will use 
their heads. They see the pegs, and 
they mean to hit ’em; but that’s all they 
do see and mean, and they think we’re 
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No wonder we licked them 





the same. 
last time!” 

“Don’t talk through yer 
snarled the convict. 
curse you!" 

“Right,” said Raffles. “I'll talk as 
straight as you like. You say you put 
yourself in my hands—you leave it ail 
to me—yet you don’t trust me an inch! 
I know what’s to happen if I fail. 1 
accept the risk. I take this thing on. 
Yet you think I’m going straight out 
to give you away and make you give 
me away in my turn. You're a fool, 
Mr. Crawshay, though you have broken 
Dartmoor; you've got to listen to a bet 
ter man, and obey him. I see you 
through in my own way, or not at all 
I come and go as I like, and with whom 
I like, without your interference; you 
stay here and lie just as low as you 
know how, be as wise as your word, 
and leave the whole thing to me. [If 
you won’t—if you’re fool enough not 
to trust me—there’s the door. Go out 
and say what you like, and be damned 
to you!” 

Crawshay slapped his thigh. 

“That’s talking!” said he. “Lord 
love yer, I know where I am when you 
talk like that. I'll trust yer. I know 
a man when he gets his tongue between 
his teeth; you’re all right. I don’t say 
so much about this other gent, though 
I saw him along with you on the job 
that time in the provinces; but if he’s a 
pal of yours, Mr. Raffles, he’ll be all 
right, too. I only hope you gents ain’t 
too stony 

And he touched his pockets with a 
rueful face. 

“T only went for their togs,” said he. 
“You never struck two such stony 
broke cusses in yer life!” 

“That’s all right,” said Raffles. 
“We'll see you through properly. Leave 
it to us, and you sit tight.” 

“Rightum!” said Crawshay. “And 
I'll have a sleep time you’re gone. But 
no sperrits—no, thank’ee—not yet! 


neck,” 
“Talk out straight, 
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Once let me loose on the lush, 
Lord love yer, I’m a gone coon!” 

Raffles got his overcoat—a long, light 
driving coat, [ remember—and even as 
he put it on our fugitive was dozing in 
the chair; we left him murmuring in- 
coherently, with the gas out, and his 
bare feet toasting. 

“Not such a bad chap, that profes- 
sor,” said Raffles on the stairs; “a real 
genius in his way, too, though his meth- 
ods are a little elementary for my taste. 
But technique isn’t everything; to get 
out of Dartmoor and into the Albany 
in the same twenty-four hours is a 
whole that justifies its parts. Good 
Lord!” 

We had passed a man in the foggy 
courtyard, and Raffles had nipped my 
arm. 

“Who was it?’ 

“The last man we want to see! I 
hope to Heaven he didn’t hear me!” 

“But who is he, Raffles?” 

“Our old friend Mackenzie, from the 
Yard!” 

I stood still with horror. 

“Do you think he’s on Crawshay’s 
track?” 

“T don’t know. [I'll find out.” 

And before I could remonstrate he 
had wheeled me round; when I found 
my voice he merely laughed, and whis- 
pered that the bold course was the safe 
one every time. 

“But it’s madness 

“Not it. Shut up! 
Mackenzie?” 

The detective turned about and scru- 
tinized us keenly; and through the gas- 
lit mist I noticed that his hair was 
grizzled at the temples, and his face 
still cadaverous, from the wound that 
had nearly been his death. 

“Ye have the advantage o’ me, sirs,” 
said he. 

“I hope you're fit again,” said my 
companion. “My name is Raffles, and 
we met at Milchester last year.” 

“Is that a fact?” cried the Scotch- 
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Is that you, Mr. 


Ainslee’s 


man, with quite a start. “Yes, now I 


remember your face, and yours too, _ 


sir. Ay, yon was a bad business, but 
it ended vera well, and that’s the main 


thing.” 
His native caution had returned to 
him. Raffles pinched my arm, 


“Yes, it ended splendidly, but for 
you,” said he. “But what about this 
escape of the leader of the gang—that 
fellow Crawshay? What do you think 
of that, eh? 

“I havena the parteeculars,” replied 
the Scot. 

“Good!” cried Raffles. “I was only 
afraid you might be on his tracks once 
more!” 

Mackenzie shook his head with a dry 
smile, and wished us good evening as 
an invisible window was thrown up, and 
a whistle blown softly through the fog. 

“We must see this out,” whispered 
Raffles. “Nothing more natural than a 
little curiosity on our part. After him, 
quick !” 

And we followed the detective into 
another entrance on the same side as 
that from which we had emerged—the 
left-hand side on one’s way to Picca- 
dilly ; quite openly we followed him, and 
at the foot of the stairs met one of the 
porters of the place. Raffles asked him 
what was wrong. 

“Nothing, sir,” said the fellow glibly. 

“Rot!” said Raffles. “That was 
Mackenzie, the detective. I’ve just 
been speaking to him. What’s he here 
for? Come on, my good fellow; we 
won't give you away, if you’ve instruc- 
tions not to tell.” 

The man looked quaintly wistful, the 
temptation of an audience hot upon 
him; a door shut upstairs, and he fell. 

“It’s like this,” he whispered. “This 
arfternoon a gen’leman comes arfter 
rooms, and I sent him to the orfice; one 
of the clurks, ’e goes round with ’im 
an’ shows ’im the empties, an’ the gen’le- 
man’s partic’ly struck on the set the 
coppers is up in now. So he sends the 
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clurk to fetch the manager, as there 
was one or two things he wished to 
speak about; an’ when they come back, 


blowed if the gent isn’t gone! Beg yer 
pardon, sir, but he’s clean disappeared 
off the face o’ the premises!” And the 
porter looked at us with shining eyes. 

“Well?” said Raffles. 

“Well, sir, they looked about, an’ 
looked about, an’ at larst they give him 
up for a bad job; thought he’d changed 
his mind an’ didn’t want to tip the 
clurk; so they shut up the place an’ 
come away. An’ that’s all till about 
‘alf an hour ago, when I takes the man- 
ager his extry-speshul Star; in about 
ten minutes he comes running out with 
a note, an’ sends me with it to Scotland 
Yard in a hansom, An’ that’s all I 
know, sir—straight. The coppers is 
up there now, and the tec, and the man- 
ager, and they think their gent is about 
the place somewhere still. Least, I 
reckon that’s their idea; but who he is, 
or what they want him for, I dunno.” 

“Jolly interesting!” said Raffles. “I’m 
going up to inquire. Come on, Bunny; 
there should be some fun.” 

“Beg yer pardon, Mr. Raffles, but 
you won't say nothing about me?” 

“Not I; you’re a good fellow. I 
won't forget it if this leads to sport. 
Sport!” he whispered as we reached 
the landing. “It looks like precious poor 
sport for you and me, Bunny!” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I don’t know. There’s no time to 
think. This, to start with.” 

And he thundered on the shut door. 
A policeman opened it. Raffles strode 
past him with the air of a chief com- 
missioner, and I followed before the 
man had recovered from his astonish- 
ment. The bare boards rang under us; 
in the bedroom we found a knot of offi- 
cers stooping over the window ledge 
with a constable’s lantern. Mackenzie 
was the first to stand upright, and he 
greeted us with a glare. 
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“May I ask what you gentlemen 
want ?” said he. 

“We want to lend a hand,” said 
Raffles briskly. “We lent one once 
before, and it was my friend here who 
took over from you the fellow who split 
on all the rest, and held him tight. 
Surely that entitles him, at all events, 
to see any fun that’s going? As for 
myself, well, it’s true I only helped to 
carry you to the house; but for old ac- 
quaintance I do hope, my dear Mr. 
Mackenzie, that you will permit us to 
share such sport as there may be. I 
myself can only stop a few minutes, in 
any case.” 

“Then ye'll not see much,” growled 
the detective, “for he’s not up here. 
Constable, go you and stand at the foot 
o’ the stairs, and let no other body come 
up on any conseederation; these gentle- 
men may be able to help us after all.” 

“That’s kind of you, Mackenzie!” 
cried Raffles warmly. “But what is it 
all? I questioned a porter I met com- 
ing down, but could get nothing out of 
him, except that somebody had been to 
see these rooms and not since been 
seen himself.” 

“He’s a man we want,” said Mac- 
kenzie. “He’s concealed himself some- 
where about these premises, or I’m vera 
much mistaken. D’ye reside in the Al!- 
bany, Mr. Raffles?” 

“T do.” 

“Will your rooms be near these?” 

“On the next staircase but one.” 

“Ye'll just have left them?” 

Just.” 

“Been in all the afternoon, likely?” 

“Not all.” 

“Then I may have to search your 
rooms, sir. I am prepared to search 
every room in the Albany! Our man 
seems to have gone for the leads; but 
unless he’s left more marks outside 
than in, or we find him up there, I shall 
have the entire building to ransack.” 

“I will leave you my key,” said 
Raffles at once. “I am dining out, but 
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I’ll leave it with the officer down be- 
low.” 

I caught my breath in mute amaze- 
ment, What was the meaning of this in- 
sane promise? It was willful, gratui- 
tous, suicidal; it made me catch at his 
sleeve in open horror and disgust; but, 
with a word of thanks, Mackenzie had 
returned to his window sill, and we 
sauntered unwatched through the fold- 
ing doors into the adjoining room. 
Here the window looked down into the 
courtyard; it was still open; and as we 
gazed out in apparent idleness, Raffles 
reassured me. 

“Tt’s all right, Bunny; you do what I 
tell you and leave the rest to me. It’s 
a tight corner, but I don’t despair. 
What you’ve got to do is to stick to 
these chaps, especially if they search 
my rooms; they mustn’t poke about 
more than necessary, and they won’t if 
you're there.” 

“But where will you be? You're 
never going to leave me to be landed 
alone?” 

“Tf I do, it will be to turn up trumps 
at the right moment. Besides, there 
are such things as windows, and Craw- 
shay’s the man to take his risks. You 
must trust me, Bunny; you’ve known 
me long enough.” 

“And you’re going now?” 

“There’s no time to lose. Stick to 
them, old chap; don’t let them suspect 
you, whatever else you do.” His hand 
lay an instant on my shoulder; then he 
left me at the window, and recrossed 
the room. 

“I’ve got to go now,” I heard him 
say; “but my friend will stay and see 
this through, and I’ll leave the gas on 
in my rooms, and my key with the con- 
stable downstairs. Good luck, Mac- 
kenzie; only wish I could stay.” 

“Good-by, sir,” came in a preoccu- 
pied voice, “and many thanks.” 

Mackenzie was still busy at his win- 
dow, and I remained at mine, a prey to 
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mingled fear and wrath, for all my 
knowledge of Raffles and of his infinite 
resource. By this time I felt that I 
knew more or less what he would do 
in any given emergency ; at least I could 
conjecture a characteristic course of 
equal cunning and audacity. He would 
return to his rooms, put Crawshay on 
his guard, and—stow him away? No 
—there were such things as windows. 
Then why was Raffles going to desert 
us all? I thought of many things— 
lastly of a cab. These bedroom win- 
dows looked into a narrow side street; 
they were not very high; from them a 
man might drop on to the roof of a 
cab—even as it passed—and be driven 
away—even under the noses of the po- 
lice! I pictured Raffles driving that 
cab, unrecognizable in the foggy night; 
the vision came to me as he passed 
under the window, tucking up the col- 
lar of his great driving coat on the way 
to his rooms; it was still with me when 
he passed again on his way back, and 
stopped to hand the constable his key. 
“We're on his track,” said a voice 
behind me. “He’s got up on the leads, 
sure enough, though how he managed it 
from yon window is a myst’ry to me. 
We're going to look up here and try 
what like it is from the attics. So you’d 
better come with us if you’ve a mind.” 
The top floor at the Albany, as else- 
where, is devoted to the servants—a 
congeries of little kitchens and cubicles, 
used by many as lumber rooms—by 
Raffles among the many. The annex 
in this case was, of course, empty as 
the rooms below; and that was lucky, 
for we filled it, what with the manager, 
who now joined us, and another tenant 
whom he brought with him to Mac- 
kenzie’s undisguised annoyance. 
“Better let in all Piccadilly at a 
crown a head,” said he. “Here, my 
man, out you go on the roof to make 
one less, and have your truncheon 
handy.” 
We crowded to the little window, 
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which Mackenzie took care to fill; and 
a minute yielded no sound but the 
crunch and slither of constabulary 
boots upon sooty slates. Then came a 
shout. 

“What now?” cried Mackenzie. 

“A rope,” we heard, “hanging from 
the spout by a hook!” 

“Sirs,” purred Mackenzie, “yon’s 
how he got up from below! He would 
do it with one o’ they telescope sticks, 
an’ I never thocht o’t! How long a 
rope, my lad?” 

“Quite short. I’ve got it.” 

“Did it hang over a window? Ask 
him that?” cried the manager. “He 
can see by leaning over the parapet.” 

The question was repeated by Mac- 
kenzie; a pause, then: “Yes, it did.” 

“Ask him how many windows 
along!” shouted the manager in high 
excitement. 

“Six, he says,” said Mackenzie next 
minute; and he drew in his head and 
shoulders. “I should just like to see 
those rooms, six windows along.” 

“Mr. Raffles’,” announced the man- 
ager after a mental calculation. 

“Is that a fact?” cried Mackenzie. 
“Then we shall have no difficulty at all. 
He’s left me his key down below.” 

The words had a dry, speculative in- 
tonation, which even then I found time 
to dislike; it was as though the coinci- 
dence had already struck the Scotch- 
man as something more. 

“Where is Mr. Raffles?” asked the 
manager, as we all filed downstairs. 

“He’s gone out to his dinner,” said 
Mackenzie. 

“Are you sure?” 

“I saw him go,” said I. My heart 
was beating horribly. I would not trust 
myself to speak again. But I wormed 
my way to a front place in the little 
procession, and was, in fact, the sec- 
ond man to cross the threshold that 
had been the Rubicon of my life. As 
I did so I uttered a cry of pain, for 
Mackenzie had trod back heavily on 
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my toes; in another second I saw the 
reason, and saw it with another and a 
louder cry. 

A man was lying at full length be- 
fore the fire on his back, with a little 
wound in the white forehead, and the 
blood draining into his eyes. And the 
man was Raffles himself! 

“Suicide,” said Mackenzie calmly. 
“No—here’s the poker—looks more like 
murder.” He went on his knees and 
shook his head quite cheerfully. “An’ 
it’s not even murder,” said he, with a 
shade of disgust in his matter-of-fact 
voice; “yon’s no more than a flesh 
wound, and I have my doubts whether 
it felled him; but, sirs, he just stinks o’ 
chloroform!” : 

He got up and fixed his keen gray 
eyes upon me; my own were full of 
tears, but they faced him unashamed. 

“T understood ye to say ye saw him 
go out?” said he sternly. 

“I saw that long driving coat; of 
course, I thought he was inside it.” 

“And I could ha’ sworn it was the 
same gent when he give me the key!” 

It was the disconsolate voice of the 
constable in the background; on him 
turned Mackenzie, white to the lips. 

“You’d think anything, some of you 
damned policemen,” said he. ‘“What’s 
your number, you rotter? P 34? You'll 
be hearing more of this, Mr. P 34! 
If that gentleman was dead—instead of 
coming to himself while I’m talking— 
do you know what you’d be? Guilty of 
his manslaughter, you stuck pig in but- 
tons! Do you know who you've let 
slip, butter fingers? Crawshay—no less 
—him that broke Dartmoor yesterday. 
By the God that made ye, P 34, if I 
lose him, I'll hound ye from the 
force!” 

Working face—shaking fist—a calm 
man on fire. It was a new side of 
Mackenzie, and one to mark and to 
digest. Next moment he had flounced 





from our midst. 
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“Difficult thing to break your own 
head,” said Raffles later; “infinitely 
easier to cut your own throat. Chloro- 
form’s another matter; when you've 
used it on others, you know the dose to a 


had him miss it for worlds; and you 
mustn’t think me a brute, old boy, for 
I fear that man, and now we sink or 
swim together.” 

“And now we sink or swim with 


nicety. So you thought I was really Crawshay, too,” said I dolefully. 

gone? Poor old Bunny! But I hope “Not we!” said Raffles with convic- 

Mackenzie saw your face?” tion. “Old Crawshay’s a true sports- 
“He did,” said I. I would not tell man, and he'll do by us as we’ve done 

him all Mackenzie must have seen, how- by him; besides, this makes us quits; 

ever. and I don’t think, Bunny, that we’ll take 
“That’s all right. I wouldn’t have on the professors again!” 


WY 


THE only thing that sustains one through life is the consciousness of the 
immense inferiority of everybody else—Oscar Wilde. 


YS 


ARE there many men who can resist the charm of the one woman who 
believes them to be heroes?—F. Marion Crawford. 


aN) 


It is a curious subject of observation and inquiry, whether hatred and love 
be not the same thing at bottom.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


WY 


WHEN one is twenty and romantic one would scorn a woman who would 
jilt us for wealth and position; at thirty one would scorn any woman who didn’t. 
—Richard Le Gallienne. Q 


“A WOMAN hater,’ Peter explained: “one who abhors and forswears the 
sex; one who has dashed his rose-colored spectacles from his eyes and sees 
woman as she really is, with no illusive glamour; one who has found her out.” 
—Henry Harland. a 


It is often said that we should have few friends if we could only hear those 
whom we honor with that title talking about us behind our backs, It is still more 
unfortunate for a man to surprise the woman he loves at a moment when she is 
in her ordinary and natural condition of mind, and when she is ignorant of his 
presence —Paul Bourget. 

LQ 


Ir is a curious thing that, when a man hates or loves beyond reason, he is 
ready to go beyond reason to gratify his feelings. Which he would not do for 
money or power merely. Depend upon it, Solomon would never have built altars 
to Ashtaroth, and all those ladies with the queer names, if there had not been 
trouble of some kind in his zenana, and nowhere else—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Black Poodle 


HAVE set myself the task of re- 

lating in the course of this story, 

without suppressing or altering a 
single detail, the most painful and 
humiliating episode in my life. 

I do this, not because it will give me 
the least pleasure, but simply because it 
affords me an opportunity of extenu- 
ating myself, which has hitherto been 
wholly denied to me. 

As a general rule, I am quite aware 
that to publish a lengthy explanation of 
one’s conduct in any questionable trans- 
action is not the best means of recover- 
ing a lost reputation; but in my own 
case there is one to whom I shall never- 
more be permitted to justify myself by 
word of mouth—even if I found my- 
self able to attempt it. And as she 
could not possibly think worse of me 
than she does at present, I write this, 
knowing it can do me no harm, and 
faintly hoping that it may come to her 
notice and suggest a doubt whether I 
am quite so unscrupulous a villain, so 


consummate a hypocrite, as I have been 
forced to appear in her eyes. 

The bare chance of such a result 
makes me perfectly indifferent to all 
else ; 1 cheerfully expose to the derision 
of the whole reading world the story 
of my weakness and my shame, since by 
doing so I may possibly rehabilitate my- 
self somewhat in the good opinion of 
one person. 

Having said so much, I will begin my 
confession without further delay. 

My name is Algernon Weatherhead, 
and I may add that I am in one of the 
government departments, that I am an 
only son, and live at home with my 
mother. 

We had had a house at Hammersmith 
until just before the period covered by 
this history, when, our lease expiring, 
my mother decided that my health re- 
quired country air at the close of the 
day, and so we took a “desirable villa 
residence” on one of the many new 
building estates which have lately 
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sprung up in such profusion in the 
home counties. 

We have called it “Wistaria Villa.” 
It is a pretty little place, the last of a 
row of detached villas, each with its 
tiny rustic carriage gate and gravel 
sweep in front, and lawn enough for 
a tennis court behind, which lines the 
road leading over the hill to the rail- 
way station. 

I could certainly have wished that our 
landlord, shortly after giving us the 
agreement; could have found some 
other place to hang himself in than one 
of our attics, for the consequence was 
that a housemaid left us in violent hys- 
terics about every two months, having 
learned the tragedy from the trades- 
people, and naturally “seen a some- 
think” immediately afterward. 

Still it is a pleasant house, and I can 
now almost forgive the landlord for 
what I shall always consider an act of 
gross selfishness on his part. 

In the country, even so near town, a 
next-door neighbor is something more 
than a mere numeral; he is a possible 
acquaintance, who will at least consider 
a newcomer as worth the experiment of 
a call. I soon knew that “Shuturgar- 
den,” the next house to our own, was 
occupied by a Colonel Currie, a retired 
Indian officer; and often, as across the 
low boundary wall I caught a glimpse 
of a graceful girlish figure flitting about 
among the rose bushes in the neighbor- 
ing garden, I would lose myself in 
pleasant anticipations of a time not far 
distant when the wall which separated 
us would be—metaphorically—leveled. 

I remember—ah, how vividly !—the 
thrill of excitement with which I heard 
from my mother, on returning from 
town one evening, that the Curries had 
called, and seemed disposed to be all 
that was neighborly and kind. 

I remember, too, the Sunday after- 
noon on which I returned their call— 
alone, as my mother had already done 
so during the week. I was standing on 
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the steps of the colonel’s villa, waiting 
for the door to open, when I was 
startled by a furious snarling and yap- 
ping behind, and, looking round, dis- 
covered a large poodle in the act of 
making for my legs. 

He was a coal-black poodle, with half 
of his right ear gone, and absurd little, 
thick mustaches at the end of his nose; 
he was shaved in the sham-lion fashion, 
which is considered, for some mysteri- 
ous reason, to improve a poodle, but the 
barber had left sundry little tufts of 
hair, which studded his haunches capri- 
ciously. 

I could not help being reminded, as 
I looked at him, of another black 
poodle, which Faust entertained for a 
short time with unhappy results, and I 
thought that a very moderate degree of 
incantation would be enough to bring 
the fiend out of this brute. 

He made me intensely uncomfortable, 
for I am of a slightly nervous tempera- 
ment, with a constitutional horror of 
dogs, and a liability to attacks of diffi- 
dence on performing the ordinary social 
rites under the most favorable condi- 
tions, and certainly the consciousness 
that a strange and apparently savage 
dog was engaged in worrying the heels 
of my boots was the reverse of reassur- 
ing. 

The Currie family received me with 
all possible kindness. 

“So charmed to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Weatherhead,” said Mrs. 
Currie, as I shook hands. “TI see,” she 
added pleasantly, “you’ve brought the 
doggie in with you.” As a matter of 
fact, I had brought the doggie in at the 
ends of my coat tails; but it was evi- 
dently no unusual occurrence for visit- 
ors to appear in this undignified man- 
ner, for she detached him quite as a 
matter of course, and as soon as I was 
sufficiently collected we fell into con- 
versation. 

I discovered that the colonel and his 
wife were childless, and the slender, 
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willowy figure I had seen across the 
garden wall was that of Lilian Rose- 
blade, their niece and adopted daughter. 
She came into the room shortly after- 
ward, and I felt, as I went through the 
form of an introduction, that her sweet, 
fresh face, shaded by soft masses of 
dusky-brown hair, more than justified 
all the dreamy hopes and fancies with 
which I had looked forward to that mo- 
ment. 

She talked to me in a pretty, confi- 
dential, appealing way, which I have 
heard her dearest friends censure as 
childish and affected ; but I thought then 
that her manner had an indescribable 
charm and fascination about it, and the 
memory of it makes my heart ache now 
with a pang that is not all pain. 

Even before the colonel made his ap- 
pearance I had begun to see that my 
enemy, the poodle, occupied an excep- 
tional position in that household. It 
was abundantly clear by the time I took 
my leave. 

He seemed to be the center of their 
domestic system, and even lovely Lilian 
revolved contentedly around him as a 
kind of satellite; he could do no wrong 
in his owner’s eyes, his prejudices— 
and he was a narrow-minded animal— 
were rigorously respected, and all do- 
mestic arrangements were made with a 
primary view to his convenience. 

I may be wrong, but I cannot think 
that it is wise to put any poodle upon 
such a pedestal as that. How this one 
in particular, as ordinary a quadruped 
as ever breathed, had contrived to im- 
pose thus upon his infatuated pro- 
prietors, I never could understand, but 
so it was; he even engrossed the chief 
part of the conversation, which after 
any lull seemed to veer round to him 
by a sort of natural law. 

I had to endure a long biographical 
sketch of him—what a society paper 
would call an “anecdotal photo”—and 
each fresh anecdote seemed to me to 
exhibit the depraved malignity of the 
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beast in a more glaring light, and render 
the doting admiration of the family 
more astounding than ever. 

“Did you tell Mr. Weatherhead, Lily, 
about Bingo”—Bingo was the poodle’s 
preposterous name—“and Tacks? No? 
Oh, I must tell him that; it’ll make him 
laugh. Tacks is our gardener down in 
the village. D’ye know Tacks? Well, 
Tacks was up here the other day, nailing 
up some trellis work at the top of a 
ladder, and all the time there was Mas- 
ter Bingo sitting quietly at the foot of 
it looking on; wouldn’t leave it on any 
account. Tacks said he was quite com- 
pany for him. Well, at last, when 
Tacks had finished and was coming 
down, what do you think that rascal 
there did? Just sneaked quietly up be- 
hind and nipped him in both calves and 
ran off. Been looking out for that the 
whole time! Ha, ha! Deep, that, eh?” 

I agreed, with an inward shudder, 
that it was very deep, thinking privately 
that, if this was a specimen of Bingo’s 
usual treatment of the natives, it would 
be odd if he did not find himself deeper 
still before—probably just before—he 
died, 

“Foor, faithful old doggie!” mur 
mured Mrs. Currie. “He thought 
Tacks was a nasty burglar, didn’t he? 
He wasn’t going to see master robbed, 
was he?” 

“Capital house dog, sir,” struck in the 
colonel. ‘Gad, I shall never forget how 
he made poor Heavisides run for it the 
other day! Ever met Heavisides, of the 
Bombay Fusileers? Well, Heavisides 
was staying here, and the dog met him 
one morning as he was coming down 
from the bathroom. Didn’t recognize 
him in pajamas and a dressing gown, 
of course, and made at him. He kept 
poor old Heavisides outside the landing 
window on the top of the cistern for 
a quarter of an hour, till I had to come 
and raise the siege!” 

Such were the stories of that aban- 
doned dog’s blunderheaded ferocity to 
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which I was forced to listen, while all 
the time the brute sat opposite me on 
the hearthrug, blinking at me from 
under his shaggy mane with his evil, 
bleared eyes, and deliberating where he 
would have me when I rose to go. 

This was the beginning of an intimacy 
which soon displaced all ceremony. It 
was very pleasant to go in there after 
dinner, even to sit with the colonel over 
his claret, and hear more stories about 
Bingo; for afterward I could go into 
the pretty drawing-room and take my 
tea from Lilian’s hands, and listen while 
she played Schubert to us in the sum- 
mer twilight. 

The poodle was always in the way, 
to be sure, but even his ugly black head 
seemed to lose some of its ugliness and 
ferocity when Lilian laid her pretty 
hand on it. 

On the whole, I think that the Cur- 
rie family were well disposed toward 
me, the colonel considering me as a 
harmless specimen of the average 


eligible young man—which I certainly 


was—and Mrs. Currie showing me 
favor for my mother’s sake, for whom 
she had taken a strong liking. 

As for Lilian, I believed I saw that 
she soon suspected the state of my feel- 
ings toward her, and was not displeased 
by it. I looked forward with some 
hopefulness to a day when I could de- 
clare myself with no fear of a repulse. 

But it was a serious obstacle in my 
path that I could not secure Bingo’s 
good opinion on any terms. The fam- 
ily would often lament this pathetically 
themselves. “You see,” Mrs. Currie 
would observe in apology, “Bingo is a 
dog that does not attach himself easily 
to strangers”—though, for that matter, 
I thought he was unpleasantly ready to 
attach himself to me. 

I did try hard to conciliate him. I 
brought him propitiatory buns, which 
was weak and ineffectual, as he ate them 
with avidity, and hated me as bitterly as 
ever; for he had conceived from the 
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first a profound contempt for me, and a 
distrust which no blandishments of mine 
could remove. Looking back now, I am 
inclined to think it was a prophetic in- 
stinct that warned him of what was to 
come upon him through my instru- 
mentality. 

Only his approbation was wanting to 
establish for me a firm footing with the 
Curries, and perhaps determine Lilian’s 
wavering heart in my direction; but, 
though I wooed that inflexible poodle 
with an assiduity I blush to remember, 
he remained obstinately firm. 

Still, day by day, Lilian’s treatment 
of me was more encouraging; day by 
day I gained in the esteem of her uncle 
and aunt; I began to hope that soon I 
should be able to disregard canine in- 
fluence altogether. 

Now there was one inconvenience 
about our villa—besides its flavor of 
suicide—which it is necessary to men- 
tion here. By common consent all the 
cats of the neighborhood had selected 
our garden for their evening reunions. 
I fancy that a tortoise-shell kitchen cat 
of ours must have been a sort of leader 
of local feline society—I know she was 
“at home,” with music and recitations, 
on most evenings. 

My poor mother found this inter- 
fered with her after-dinner nap, and 
no wonder; for if a cohort of ghosts 
had been “shrieking and squealing,” as 
Calpurnia puts it, in our back garden, 
or it had been fitted up as a créche for 
a nursery of goblin infants in the 
agonies of teething, the noise could not 
possibly have been more unearthly. 

We sought for some means of getting 
rid of the nuisance: there was poison, 
of course ; but we thought it would have 
an invidious appearance, and even lead 
to legal difficulties, if each dawn were 
to discover an assortment of cats expir- 
ing in hideous convulsions in various 
parts of the same garden. 

Firearms, too, were open to objection, 
and would scarcely assist my mother’s 
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slumbers; so for some time we were 
at a loss for a remedy. At last, one 
day, walking down the Strand, I 
chanced to see—in an evil hour—what 
struck me as the very thing: it was an 
air gun of superior construction, dis- 
played in a gunsmith’s window. I went 
in at once, purchased it, and took it 
home in triumph; it would be noiseless, 
and would reduce the local average of 
cats without scandal—one or two ex- 
amples, and feline fashion would soon 
migrate to a more secluded spot. 

I lost no time in putting this to the 
proof. That same evening I lay in wait 
after dusk at the study window, protect- 
ing my mother’s repose. As soon as I 
heard the long-drawn wail, the prelim- 


inary sputter, and the wild stampede © 


that followed, I let fly in the direction 
of the sound. I suppose I must have 
something of the national sporting in- 
stinct in me, for my blood was tingling 
with excitement ; but the feline constitu- 
tion assimilates lead without serious in- 


convenience, and I began to fear that no 
trophy would remain to bear witness to 
my marksmanship. 

3ut all at once I made out a dark, 
indistinct form slinking in from behind 


the bushes. I waited till it crossed a 
belt of light which streamed from the 
back kitchen below me, and then I took 
careful aim and pulled the trigger. 

This time at least I had not failed; 
there was a smothered yell, a rustle, and 
then silence again. I ran out with the 
calm pride of a successful revenge to 
bring in the body of my victim, and I 
found underneath a laurel no predatory 
tomcat, but—as the discerning reader 
will no doubt have foreseen long since 
—the quivering carcass of the colonel’s 
black poodle! 

I intend to set down here the exact, 
unvarnished truth, and I confess that 
at first, when I knew what I had done, 
I was not sorry. I was quite innocent 
of any intention of doing it, but I felt 
no regret. I even laughed—madman 
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that I was—at the thought that there 
was the end of Bingo, at all events; 
that impediment was removed; my 
weary task of conciliation was over for- 
ever ! 

But soon the reaction came; I real- 
ized the tremendous nature of my deed, 
and shuddered. I had done that which 
might banish me from Lilian’s side for- 
ever! All unwittingly I had slaughtered 
a kind of sacred beast, the animal 
around which the Currie household had 
wreathed their choicest affections! How 
was I to break it to them? Should I 
send Bingo in, with a card tied to his 
neck and my regrets and compliments ? 
That was too much like a present of 
game. Ought I not to carry him in 
myself? 1 would wreathe him in the 
best crape, I would put on black for 
him; the Curries would hardly consider 
a taper and a white sheet, or sackcloth 
and ashes, an excessive form of atone- 
ment, but I could not grovel to quite 
such an abject extent. 

I wondered what the colonel would 
say. Simple and hearty, as a general 
rule, he had a hot temper on occasions, 
and it made me ill as [ thought, would 
he and, worse still, would Lilian believe 
it was really an accident? They knew 
what an interest I had in silencing the 
deceased poodle—would they believe the 
simple truth? 

I vowed that they should believe me. 
My genuine remorse and the absence 
of all concealment on my part would 
speak powerfully for me. I would 
choose a favorable time for my confes- 
sion; that very evening I would tell all. 

Still I shrank from the duty before 
me, and, as I knelt down sorrowfully 
by the dead form and respectfully com- 
posed his stiffening limbs, I thought 
that it was unjust of fate to place a 
well-meaning man, whose nerves were 
not of iron, in such a position. 

Then, to my horror, I heard a well- 
known ringing tramp on the road out- 
side, and smelled the peculiar fragrance 
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of a Burmese cheroot. It the 
colonel himself, who had been taking 
out the doomed Bingo for his usual 
evening run. 

I don’t know how it was, exactly, but a 
sudden panic came over me. I held my 
breath, and tried to crouch down unseen 
behind the laurels; but he had seen me, 
and came over at once to speak to me 
across the hedge. 

He stood there, not two yards from 
his favorite’s body! Fortunately it was 
unusually dark that evening. 

“Ha, there you are, eh?’ he began 
heartily. “Don’t rise, my boy, don’t 
rise.” 

I was trying to put myself in front 
of the poodle, and did not rise—at least, 
only my hair did. 

“You're out late, ain’t you?’ he went 
on. “Laying out your garden, hey?” 

I could not tell him that I was laying 
out his poodle! My voice shook as, 
with a guilty confusion that was veiled 
by the dusk, I said it was a fine eve- 
ning—which it was not. 

“Cloudy, said the colonel, 
“cloudy; rain before morning, I think. 
By the way, have you seen anything of 
my Bingo in here?” 

This was the turning point. What ] 
ought to have done was to say mourn- 
fully, “Yes, I’m sorry to say I’ve had 
a most unfortunate accident with him. 
Here he is; the fact is, I’m afraid I’ve 
shot him!” 

But I couldn’t. I could have told him 
at my own time, in a prepared form of 
words—but not then. I felt I must use 
all my wits to gain time, and fence with 
the questions. 

“Why,” I said, with a leaden airiness, 
“he hasn’t given you the slip, has he?” 

“Never did such a thing in his life!” 
said the colonel warmly. “He rushed 
off after a rat or a frog or something 
a few minutes ago, and as I stopped to 
light another cheroot I lost sight of 
him. I thought I saw him slip in under 
your gate, but I’ve -been calling him 


Was 


sir,” 
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from the front there and he won’t come 
out.” 

No, and he never would come out any 
more. But the colonel must not be told 
that just yet. I temporized again. 

“Tf,” I said unsteadily, “if he had 
slipped in under the gate I should have 
seen him. Perhaps he took it into his 
head to run home ?” 

“Oh, I shall find him on the doorstep, 
I expect, the knowing old scamp! Why, 
what d’ye think was the last thing he 
did, now?” 

I could have given him the very latest 
intelligence, but I dared not. However, 
it was altogether too ghastly to kneel 
there and laugh at anecdotes of Bingo 
told across Bingo’s dead body; I could 
not stand that! 

“Listen,” I said suddenly, “wasn’t 
that his bark? There, again; it seems 
to come from the front of your house, 
don’t you think?” 

“Well,” said the colonel, “I'll go and 
fasten him up before he’s off again. 
How your teeth are chattering! You've 
caught a chill, man; go indoors at once, 
and, if you feel equal to it, look in half 
an hour later, about grog time, and I'll 
tell you all about it. Compliments to 
your mother. Don’t forget—about 
grog time!” 

I had got rid of him at last, and I 
wiped my forehead, gasping with relief. 
I would go round in half an hour, and 
then I should be prepared to make my 
melancholy announcement. For, even 
then, I never thought of any other 
course, until suddenly it flashed upon 
me with terrible clearness that my 
miserable shuffling by the hedge had 
made it impossible to tell the truth! I 
had not told a direct lie, to be sure, 
but then I had given the colonel the im- 
pression that I had denied having seen 
the dog. Many people can appease their 
consciences by reflecting that, whatever 
may be the effect their words produce, 
they did contrive to. steer clear of a 
downright lie. I never quite knew 
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where the distinction lay morally, but 
there és that feeling—I have it myself. 

Unfortunately, prevarication has this 
drawback : that, if ever the truth comes 
to light, the prevaricator is in just the 
same case as if he had lied to the most 
shameless extent, and for a man to 
point out that the words he used con- 
tained no absolute falsehood will seldom 
restore confidence. 

I might, of course, still tell the 
colonel of my misfortune, and leave him 
to infer that it had happened after our 
interview; but the poodle was fast be- 
coming cold and stiff, and they would 
most probably suspect the real time of 
the occurrence. 

And then Lilian would hear that I 
had told a string of falsehoods to her 
uncle over the dead body of their idol- 
ized Bingo—an act, no doubt, of abom- 
inable desecration, of unspeakable pro- 
fanity, in her eyes. 

If it would have been difficult before 
to prevail on her to accept a blood- 
stained hand, it would be impossible 
after that. No, I had burned my ships, 
I was cut off forever from the straight- 
forward course; that one moment of in- 
decision had decided my conduct in spite 
of me; I must go on with it now, and 
keep up the deception at all hazards. 

It was bitter. I had always tried to 
preserve as many of the moral prin- 
ciples which had been instilled into me 
as can be conveniently retained in this 
grasping world, and it had been my 
pride that, roughly speaking, I had 
never been guilty of an unmistakable 
falsehood. 

But henceforth, if I meant to win 
Lilian, that boast must be relinquished 
forever. I should have to lie now with 
all my might, without limit or scruple, 
to dissemble incessantly, and “wear a 
mask,” as the poet Bunn beautifully ex- 
pressed it long ago, “over my hollow 
heart.” I felt all this keenly; I did not 
think it was right, but what was I to 
do? 
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After thinking all this out very care- 
fully, I decided that my only course was 
to bury the poor animal where he fell, 
and say nothing about it. With some 
vague idea of precaution, I first took 
off the silver collar he wore, and then 
hastily interred him with a garden 
trowel, and succeeded in removing all 
traces of the disaster. 

I fancy I felt a certain relief in the 
knowledge that there would now be no 
necessity to tell my pitiful story and 
risk the loss of my neighbors’ esteem. 

By and by, I thought, I would plant 
a rose tree over his remains, and some 
day, as Lilian and I, in the noontide of 
our domestic bliss, stood before it ad- 
miring its creamy luxuriance, I might— 
perhaps—find courage to confess that 
the tree owed some of that luxuriance 
to the long-lost Bingo. 

There was a touch of poetry in this 
idea that lightened my gloom for the 
moment. 

I need scarcely say that I did not go 
round to Shuturgarden that evening. I 
was not hardened enough for that yet; 
my manner might betray me, and so I 
very prudently stayed at home. 

bit that night my sleep was broken 
by frightful dreams. I was perpetually 
trying to bury a great, gaunt poodle, 
which would persist in rising up through 
the damp mold as fast as I covered him 
up. Lilian and I were engaged, and we 
were in church together on Sunday, and 
the poodle, resisting all attempts to 
eject him, forbade our bans with sepul- 
chral barks. It was our wedding day, 
and at the critical moment the poodle 
leaped between us and swallowed the 
ring. Or we were at the wedding break- 
fast, and Bingo, a grisly black skeleton 
with flaming eyes, sat on the cake and 
would not allow Lilian to cut it. Even 
the rose-tree fancy was reproduced in a 
distorted form—the tree grew, and 
every blossom contained a miniature 
Bingo, which barked; and as I woke I 
was desperately trying to persuade the 
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colonel that they were ordinary dog 
roses. 

I went up to the office next day with 
my gloomy secret gnawing my bosom, 
and, whatever I did, the specter of the 
murdered poodle rose before me. For 
two days after that I dared not go near 
the Curries, until at last one evening 
after dinner I forced myself to call, 
feeling that it was really not safe to 
keep away any longer. 

My conscience smote me as I went in. 
I put on an unconscious, easy manner, 
which was such a dismal failure that it 
was lucky for me that they were too 
much engrossed to notice it. 

I never before saw a family so stricken 
down by a domestic misfortune as the 
group I found in the drawing-room, 
making a dejected pretense of reading 
or working. We talked at first—and 
hollow talk it was—on indifferent sub- 
jects, till I could bear it no longer, and 
plunged boldly into danger. 

“TI don’t see the dog,” I began. “I 
suppose you—you found him all right 
the other evening, colonel?” I won- 
dered, as I spoke, whether they would 
not notice the break in my voice, but 
they did not. 

“Why, the fact is,” said the colonel 
heavily, gnawing his gray mustache, 
“w’eve not heard anything of him since; 
he’s—he’s run off!” 

“Gone, Mr. Weatherhead ; gone with- 
out a word!” said Mrs. Currie plain- 
tively, as if she thought the dog might 
at least have left an address. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of him,” 
said the colonel; “it has completely 
knocked me over. Haven't been so cut 
up for years—the ungrateful rascal!” 

“Oh, uncle!” pleaded Lilian, “don’t 
talk like that; perhaps Bingo couldn’t 
help it—perhaps some one has s-s-shot 
him!” 

“Shot!” cried the colonel angrily. 
“By Heaven! If I thought there was 








a villain on earth capable of shooting 
that poor, 





inoffensive dog, I'd 
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Why should they shoot him, Lilian? 
Tell me that! I—I hope you won't let 
me hear you talk like that again. You 
don’t think he’s shot, eh, Weather- 
head ?” 

I said—Heaven forgive me!—that I 
thought it highly improbable. 

“He’s not dead!” cried Mrs. Currie. 
“If he were dead I should know it 
somehow—I’m sure I should! But I’m 
certain he’s alive. Only last night I 
had such a beautiful dream about him. 
I thought he came back to us, Mr. 
Weatherhead, driving up in a hansom 
cab, and he was just the same as ever— 
only he wore blue spectacles, and the 
shaved part of him was painted a bright 
red. And I woke up with the joy—so, 
you know, it’s sure to come true!” 

It will be easily understood what tor- 
ture conversations like these were to 
me, and how I hated myself as I sym- 
pathized and spoke encouraging words 
concerning the dog’s recovery, when ] 
knew all the time he was lying hid under 
my garden mold. But I took it as a 
part of my punishment, and bore it all 
uncomplainingly; practice even made 
me an adept in the art of consolation— 
I believe I really was a great comfort 
to them. 

I had hoped that they would soon get 
over the first bitterness of their loss, 
and that Bingo would be first replaced 
and then forgotten in the usual way; 
but there seemed no signs of this com- 
ing to pass. 

The poor colonel was too plainly fret- 
ting himself ill about it; he went pot- 
tering about~ forlornly, advertising, 
searching, and seeing people, but all, of 
course, to no purpose; and it told upon 
him. He was more like a man whose 
only son and heir had been stolen than 
an Anglo-Indian officer who had lost a 
poodle. I had to affect the liveliest in- 
terest in all his inquiries and expedi- 
tions, and to listen to and echo the 
most extravagant eulogies of the de- 
parted; and the wear and tear of so 
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much duplicity made me at last almost 
as ill as the colonel himself. 

I could not help seeing that Lilian 
was not nearly so much impressed by 
my elaborate concern as her relatives, 
and sometimes I detected an incredu- 
lous look in her frank, brown eyes that 
made me very uneasy. Little by little, 
a rift widened between us, until at last 
in despair I determined to know the 
worst before the time came when it 
would be hopeless to speak at all. I 
chose a Sunday evening as we were 
walking across the green from church 
in the golden dusk, and then I ventured 
to speak to her of my love. She heard 
me to the end, and was evidently very 
much agitated. At last she murmured 
that it could not be, unless—no, it never 
could be now. 

“Unless what?” I asked. “Lilian— 
Miss Roseblade, something has come 
between us lately; you will tell me what 
that something is, won’t you?” 

“Do you want to know really?” she 
said, looking up at me through her 


tears. “Then I'll tell you; it—it’s 
Bingo!” 
I started back overwhelmed. Did she 


know all? If not, how much did she 
suspect? I must find out that at once! 

“What about Bingo?” I managed to 
pronounce, with a dry tongue. 

“You never I-loved him when he was 
here,” she sobbed; “you know you 
didn’t!” 

L was relieved to find it was no worse 
than this. 

“No,” I said candidly ; “I did not love 
tingo. Bingo didn’t love me, Lilian; 
he was always looking out for a chance 
of nipping me somewhere. Surely you 
won’t quarrel with me for that!” 

“Not for that,” she said; “only, why 
do you pretend to be so fond of him 
now, and so anxious to get him back 
again? Uncle John believes you, but / 
don’t. I can see quite well that you 
wouldn’t be glad to find him. You could 
find him easily if you wanted to!” 
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“What do you mean, Lilian?” I said 
hoarsely. “How could [ find him?” 
Again I feared the worst. 

“You're in a government office,” cried 
Lilian, “and if you only chose, you 
could easily g-get g-government to fitid 
Bingo! What’s the use of government 
if it can’t do that? Mr. Travers would 
have found him long ago if I’d asked 
him!” 

Lilian had never been so childishly 
unreasonable as this before, and yet I 
loved her more madly than ever; but I 
did not like this allusion to Travers, a 
rising barrister, who lived with his 
sister in a pretty cottage near the sta- 
tion, and had shown symptoms of being 
attracted by Lilian. 

He was away on circuit just then, 
luckily; but, at least, even he would 
have found it a hard task to find Bingo 
—there was comfort in that. 

“You know that isn’t just, Lilian,” I 
observed; “but only tell me what you 
want me to do.” 

“Bub—bub—bring back Bingo!’ she 
said. 

‘Bring back Bingo!” I cried, in hor- 
ror. “But suppose I can’t—suppose 
he’s out of the country, or—dead, what 
then, Lilian?” 

“I can’t help it,” she said, “but I 
don’t believe he is out of the country or 
dead. And while I see you pretending 
to uncle that you cared awfully about 
him, and going on doing nothing at all, 
it makes me think you’re not quite— 
quite sincere! And 1 couldn’t possibly 
marry any one while I thought that of 
him. And I shall always have that 
feeling unless you find Bingo!” 

It was of no use to argue with her; 
I knew Lilian by that time. With her 
pretty, caressing manner she united a 
latent obstinacy which it was hopeless to 
attempt to shake. I feared, too, that 
she was not quite certain as yet whether 
she cared for ine or not, and that this 
condition of hers was an expedient to 
gain time. 
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I left her with a heavy heart. Un- 
less I proved my worth by bringing back 
Bingo within a very short time, Travers 
would probably have everything his 
own way. And Bingo was dead! 

However, I took heart. I thought 
that perhaps if I could succeed by my 
earnest efforts in persuading Lilian that 
I really was doing all in my power to 
recover the poodle, she might relent in 
time, and dispense with his actual pro- 
duction. 

So, partly with this object, and partly 
to appease the remorse which now re- 
vived and stung me deeper than before, 
I undertook long and weary pilgrim- 
ages after office hours. I spent many 
pounds in advertisements ; I interviewed 
dogs of every size, color, and breed, 
and, of course, I took care to keep Lilian 
informed of each successive failure. 
But still her heart was not touched; she 
was firm. If I went on like that, she 
told me, I was certain to find Bingo one 
day; then, but not before, would her 
doubts be set at rest. 

I was walking one day through the 
somewhat squalid district which lies be- 
tween Bow Street and High Holborn, 
when I saw, in a small theatrical cos- 
tumer’s window, a handbill stating that 
a black poodle had “followed a gentle- 
man” on a certain date, and if not 
claimed and the finder remunerated be- 
fore a stated time would be sold to pay 
expenses. 

I went in and got a copy of the bill 
to show Lilian, and, although by that 
time I scarcely dared to look a poodle in 
the face, I thought I would go to the 
address given and see the animal, simply 
to be able to tell Lilian I had done so. 

The gentleman whom the dog had 
very unaccountably followed was a cer- 
tain Mr. William Blagg, who kept a 
little shop near Endell Street, and called 
himself a bird fancier, though I should 
scarcely have credited him with the 
necessary imagination. He was an evil- 
browed ruffian in a fur cap, with a 
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broad, broken nose and little, shifty red 
eyes; and after I had told him what I 
wanted he took me through a horrible 
little den, stacked with piles of wooden, 
wire, and wicker prisons, each quivering 
with restless, twittering life, and then 
out into a back yard, in which were two 
or three rotten old kennels and tubs. 

“That there’s him,” he said, jerking 
his thumb to the farthest tub; “follered 
me all the way ‘ome from Kinsington 
Gardings, he did. Kim out, will yer?” 

And out of the tub there crawled 
slowly, with a snuffling whimper and a 
rattling of its chain, the identical dog I 
had slain a few evenings before! 

At least, so I thought for a moment, 
and felt as if I had seen a specter; the 
resemblance was so exact—in size, in 
every detail, even to the little clumps of 
hair about the hind parts, even to the 
lop of half an ear, this dog might have 
been the doppelganger of the deceased 
Bingo. I suppose, after all, one black 
poodle is very like any other black 
poodle of the same size, but the likeness 
startled me. 

I think it was then that the idea oc- 
curred to me that here was a miraculous 
chance of securing the sweetest girl in 
the whole world, and at the same time 
atoning for my wrong by bringing back 
gladness with me to Shuturgarden. It 
only needed a little boldness; one last 
deception, and I could embrace truth- 
fulness once more. 

Almost unconsciously, when my 
guide turned round and asked, “Is that 
there dawg yourn?”’ I said hurriedly, 
“Yes, yes; that’s the dog I want; that 
—that’s Bingo!” 

“He don’t seem to be a-puttin’ of ’is- 
self out about seein’ you again,” ob- 
served Mr. Blagg, as the poodle studied 
me with a calm interest. 

“Oh, he’s not exactly my dog, you 
see,” I said; “he belongs to a friend of 
mine!” 

He gave me a quick, furtive glance. 

“Then maybe you’re mistook about 
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him,” he said, “and I can’t run no risks. 
I was a-goin’ down in the country this 
‘ere werry evenin’ to see a party as lives 
at Wistaria Willa; he’s been a-hadwer- 
tisin’ about a black poodle, he has!” 

“But look here,” | “that’s 
me.” 

He gave me a curious leer. 

“No offense, you know, guv’nor,” he 
said, “but I should wish for some evi- 
dence as to that afore I part with a 
vallyable dawg like this ere!” 

“Well,” I said, “here’s one of my 
cards; will that do for you?” 

He took it and spelled it out with a 
pretense of great caution; but I saw 
well enough that the old scoundrel sus- 
pected that if I had lost a dog at all it 
was not this particular dog. 

“Ah,” he said, as he put it in his 
pocket, “if I part with him to you, I 
must be cleared of all risks. I can’t 
afford to get into trouble about no mis- 
takes. Unless you likes to leave him 
for a day or two you must pay accord- 
in’, you see.” 

I wanted to get the hateful business 
over as soon as possible. I did not care 
what I paid—Lilian was worth all the 
expense! I said I had no doubt myself 
as to the real ownership of the animal, 
but I would give him any sum in rea- 
son, and would remove the dog at once. 

And so we settled it. I paid him an 
extortionate sum, and came away with 
a duplicate poodle, a canine counterfeit, 
which I hoped to pass off at Shutur- 
garden as the long-lost Bingo. 

I know it was wrong—it even came 
unpleasantly near dog stealing—but I 
was a desperate man. I saw Lilian 
gradually slipping away from me, I 
knew that nothing short of this could 
ever recall her, I was sorely tempted, | 
had gone far on the same road already ; 
it was the old story of being hung for 
a sheep. And so J fell. 

Surely some who read this will be 
generous enough to consider the pecul- 
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iar state of the case, and mingle a little 
pity with their contempt. 

I was dining in town that evening, 
and took my purchase home by a late 
train; his demeanor was grave and in- 
tensely respectable; he was not the arii- 
mal to commit himself by any flagrant 
indiscretion; he was gentle and tract- 
able, too, and in all respects an agreeable 
contrast in character to the original. 
Still, it may have been the after-dinner 
workings of conscience, but I could not 
help fancying that I saw a certain look 
in the creature’s eyes, as if he were 
aware that he was required to connive 
at a fraud, and rather resented it. 

If he would only be good enough to 
back me up! Fortunately, however, he 
was such a perfect facsimile of the out- 
ward Bingo that the risk of detection 
was really inconsiderable. 

When I got him home I put Bingo’s 
silver collar round his neck, congratu- 
lating myself on my forethought in pre- 
serving it, and took him in to see my 
mother. She accepted him as what he 
seemed without the slightest misgiving ; 
but this, though it encouraged me to go 
on, was not decisive—the spurious 
poodle would have to encounter the 
scrutiny of those who knew every tuft 
on the genuine animal’s body! 

Nothing would have induced me to 
undergo such an ordeal as that of per- 
sonally restoring him to the Curries. 
We gave him supper and tied him up 
on the lawn, where he howled dolefully 
all night and buried bones. 

The next morning I wrote a note to 
Mrs. Currie, expressing my pleasure at 
being able to restore the lost one, and 
another to Lilian, containing only the 
words, “Will you believe sow that 
I am sincere?” Then I tied both round 
the poodle’s neck, and dropped him over 
the wall into the colonel’s garden just 
before I started to catch my train to 
town. 


I had an anxious walk home from the 
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station that evening; I went round by 
the longer way, trembling the whole 
time lest I should meet any of the Cur- 
rie household, to which I felt myself 
entirely unequal just then. I could not 
rest until I knew whether my fraud had 
succeeded, or if the poodle to which I 
had intrusted my fate had basely be- 
trayed me; but my suspense was hap- 
pily ended as soon as I entered my 
mother’s room. 

“You can’t think how delighted those 
poor Curries were to see Bingo again,” 
she said at once; “and they said such 
charming things about you, Algy— 
Lilian particularly; quite affected she 
seemed, poor child! And they wanted 
you to go round and dine there and be 
thanked to-night, but at last I persuaded 
them to come to us instead. And 
they’re going to bring the dog to make 
friends. Oh, and I met Frank Travers; 
he’s back from circuit again now, so I 
asked him in, too, to meet them!” 

I drew a deep breath of relief. I 
had played a desperate game, but I had 
won! I could have wished, to be sure, 
that my mother had not thought of 
bringing in Travers on that of all eve- 
nings, but I hoped that I could defy him 
after this. 

The colonel and his people were the 
first to arrive, he and his wife being 
so effusively grateful that they made me 
very uncomfortable indeed; Lilian met 
me with downcast eyes and the faintest 
possible blush, but she said nothing just 
then. Five minutes afterward, when 
she and I were alone together in the 
conservatory, where I had brought her 
on pretense of showing a new begonia, 
she laid her hand on my sleeve and 
whispered, almost shyly: 

“Mr. Weatherhead—Algernon! Can 
you ever forgive me for being so cruel 
and unjust to you?” And I replied 
that, upon the whole, I could. 

We were not in that conservatory 
long, but before we left it beautiful 
Lilian Roseblade had consented to make 
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my life happy. When we reéntered the 
drawing-room we found Frank Travers, 
who had been told the story of the re- 
covery; and I observed his jaw fall as 
he glanced at our faces, and noted the 
triumphant smile which I have no doubt 
mine wore, and the tender, dreamy look 
in Lilian’s soft eyes. Poor Travers! I 
was sorry for him, although I was not 
fond of him. Travers was a good type 
of the rising young common-law bar- 
rister, tall, not bad looking, with keen, 
dark eyes, black whiskers, and the mo- 
bile, forensic mouth which can express 
every shade of feeling, from deferen- 
tial assent to cynical incredulity; pos- 
sessed, too, of an endless flow of con- 
versation that was decidedly agreeable, 
if a trifle too laboriously so, he had been 
a dangerous rival. But all that was 
over now; he saw it himself at once, 
and during dinner sank into dismal 
silence, gazing pathetically at Lilian, 
and sighing almost obtrusively between 
the courses. His stream of small talk 
seemed to have been cut off at the main. 

“You’ve done a kind thing, Weather- 
head,” said the colonel. “I can’t tell 
you all that dog is to me, and how I 
missed the poor beast. I’d quite given 
up all hope of ever seeing him again, 
and all the time there was Weather- 
head, Mr. Travers, quietly searching all 
London till he found him! I shan’t 
forget it. It shows a really kind feel- 
ing.” 

I saw by Travers’ face that he was 
telling himself he would have found 
fifty Bingos in half the time—if he had 
only thought of it; he smiled a melan- 
choly assent to all the colonel said, and 
then began to study me with an obvi- 
ously depreciatory air. 

“You can’t think,” I heard Mrs. Cur- 
rie telling my mother, “how really 
touching it was to see poor dear Bingo’s 
emotion at seeing all the old familiar 
objects again! He went up and sniffed 
at them all in turn, quite plainly recog- 
nizing everything. And he was quite 
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put out to find that we had moved his 
favorite ottoman out of the drawing- 
room. But he is so penitent, too, and 
so ashamed of having run away; he 
hardly dares to come when John calls 
him, and he kept under a chair in the 
hall all the morning; he wouldn’t come 
in here, either, so we had to leave him 
in your garden.” 

“He’s been sadly out of spirits all 
day,” said Lilian; “the hasn’t bitten one 
of the tradespeople.” 

“Oh, he’s all right, the rascal!” said 
the colonel cheerily. “He'll be after 
the cats again as well as ever in a day 
or two.” 

“Ah, those cats!” said my poor inno- 
cent mother. “Algy, you haven’t tried 
the air gun on them again lately, have 
you? They’re worse than ever.” 

I troubled the colonel to pass the 
claret. Travers laughed for the first 
time. 

“That’s a good idea,” he said, in that 
carrying “bar-mess” voice of his; “an 
air gun for cats, ha, ha! Make good 
bags, eh, Weatherhead?” I said that I 
did, very good bags, and felt I was 
getting painfully red in the face. 

“Oh, Algy is an excellent shot—quite 
a sportsman,” said my mother. “I re- 
member, oh, long ago, when we lived at 
Hammersmith, he had a pistol, and he 
used to strew crumbs in the garden for 
the sparrows, and shoot at them out of 
the pantry window; he frequently hit 
one.” 

“Well,” said the colonel, not much 
impressed by these sporting reminis- 
cences, “don’t go rolling over our Bingo 
by mistake, you know, Weatherhead, 
my boy. Not but what you’ve a sort of 
right after this—only don’t. I wouldn’t 
go through it all twice for anything.” 

“If you really won’t take any more 
wine,” I said hurriedly, addressing the 
colonel and Travers, “suppose we all go 
out and have our coffee on the lawn? It 
—it will be cooler there.” For it was 
getting very hot indoors, I thought. 
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| leit Travers to amuse the ladies— 
he could do no more harm now; and, 
taking the colonel aside, I seized the op- 
portunity, as we strolled up and down 
the garden path, to ask his consent to 
Lilian’s engagement to me. He gave it 
cordially. 

“There’s not a man in England,” he 
said, “that I’d sooner see her married to 
after to-day. You're a quiet, steady 
young fellow, and you’ve a good, kind 
heart. As for the money, that’s neither 
here nor there; Lilian won’t come to 
you without a penny, you know. But 
really, my boy, you can hardly believe 
what it is to my poor wife and me to 
see that dog. Why, bless my soul, look 
at him now! What’s the matter with 
him, eh?” 

To my unutterable horror, I saw that 
that miserable poodle, after begging un- 
noticed at the tea table for some time, 
had retired to an open space before it, 
where he was now industriously stand- 
ing on his head. 

We gathered round and examined the 
animal curiously, as he continued to 
balance himself gravely in his abnormal 
position. 

“Gocl gracious, John,” cried Mrs. 
Currie, “I never saw Bingo do such a 
thing before in his life!” 

“Very odd,” said the colonel, putting 
up his glasses ; “‘never learned that from 
me.” 

“I tell you what I fancy it is,” I sug- 
gested wildly. “You see, he was always 
a sensitive, excitable animal, and per- 
haps the—the sudden joy of his return 
has gone to his head—npset him, you 
know.” 

They seemed disposed to accept this 
solution, and, indeed, I believe they 
would have credited Bingo with every 
conceivable degree of sensibility; but I 
felt myself that if this unhappy animal 
had many more of these accomplish- 
ments I was undone, for the original 
Bingo had never been a dog of parts. 

“Tt’s very odd,” said Travers re- 
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flectively, as the dog recovered his 
proper level, “but I always thought that 
it was half the right ear that Bingo had 
lost.” 

“So it is, isn’t it?” said the colonel. 
“Left, eh? Well, I thought myself it 
was the right.” 

My heart almost stopped with terror ; 
I had altogether forgotten that. I 
hastened to set the point at rest. 

“Oh, it was the left,” I said posi- 
tively; “I know it because I remember 
so particularly thinking how odd it was 
that it should be the left ear, and not 
the right!” I told myself this should be 
positively my last lie. 

“Why odd?” asked Frank Travers, 
with his most offensive Socratic man- 
ner. 

“My dear fellow, I can’t tell you,” 
I said impatiently; “everything seems 
odd when you come to think at all about 
ig 





said Lilian, later on, 
‘will you tell Aunt Mary and Mr. 
Travers and—and me how it was you 
came to find Bingo? Mr. Travers is 
quite anxious to hear all about it.” 

I could not very weil refuse; I sat 
down and told the story, all my own 
way. I painted Blagg perhaps rather 
bigger and blacker than life, and de- 
scribed an exciting scene, in which I 
recognized Bingo by his collar in the 
streets, and claimed and bore him off 
then and there in spite of all opposition. 

I had the inexpressible pleasure of 
seeing Travers grinding his teeth with 
envy as I went on, and feeling Lilian’s 
soft, slender hand glide silently into 
mine as J] told my tale in the twilight. 

All at once, just as I reached the 
climax, we heard the poodle barking 
furiously at the hedge which separated 
my garden from the road. 

“There’s a foreign-looking man star- 
ing over the hedge,” said Lilian; “Bingo 
always did hate foreigners.” 

There certainly was a swarthy man 
there, and, though I had no reason for 
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it then, somehow my heart died within 
me at the sight of him. 

“Don’t be alarmed, sir,” cried the 
colonel; “the dog won’t bite you—un- 
less there’s a hole in the hedge any- 
where.” 

The stranger took off his small straw 
hat with a sweep. 

“Ah, I am not afraid,” he said, and 
his accent proclaimed him a French- 
man; “he is not enrage at me. May I 
ask, is it pairmeet to speak viz Misterre 
Vezzered ?” 

I felt I must deal with this person 
alone, for I feared the worst; and, ask- 
ing them to excuse me, I went to the 
hedge and faced the Frenchman with 
the frightful calm of despair. He was 
a short, stout little man, with blue 
cheeks, sparkling black eyes, and a 
vivacious, walnut-colored countenance; 
he wore a short, black alpaca coat, and 
a large, white cravat, with an immense 
oval malachite brooch in the center of 
it, which I mention because I found 
myself staring mechanically at it during 
the interview. 

“My name is Weatherhead,” I began, 
with the bearing of a detected pick- 
pocket. “Can I be of any service to 
you?” 

“Of a great service,” he said em- 
phatically; “you can restore to me ze 
poodle vich I see zere!”’ 

Nemesis had called at last in the 
shape of a rival claimant. I staggered 
for an instant; then I said, “Oh, I think 
you are under a mistake; that dog is 
not mine.” 

“IT know it,” he said; “zere ’as been 
leetle mistake, so if ze dog is not to you, 
you give him back to me, hein?” 

“T tell you,” I said, “that poodle be- 
longs to the gentleman over there.” 
And I pointed to the colonel, seeing that 
it was best now to bring him into the 
affair without delay. 

“You are wrong,” he said doggedly ; 
“ze poodle is my poodle! And I was 
direct to you—it is your name on ze 
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carte!” And he presented me with that 
fatal card which I had been foolish 
enough to give to Blagg as a proof of 
my identity. I saw it all now; the old 
villain had betrayed me, and to earn a 
double reward had put the real owner 
on my track. 

I decided to call the colonel at once, 
and attempt to brazen it out with the 
help of his sincere belief in the dog. 

“Eh, what’s that; what’s it all 
about ?”’ said the colonel, bustling up, 
followed at intervals by the others. 

The Frenchman raised his hat again. 

“T do not vant to make a trouble,” he 
began, “but zere is leetle mistake. My 
word of honor, sare, I see my own 
poodle in your garden. Ven I appeal 
to zis gentilman to restore ’im he reffer 
me to you.” 

“You must allow me to know my 
own dog, sir,” said the colonel. “Why, 
I’ve had him from a pup. Bingo, old 
hoy, you know your master, don’t you?” 

3ut the brute ignored him altogether, 
and began to leap wildly at the hedge 
in frantic efforts to join the French- 
man. It needed no Solomon to decide 
his ownership! 

“T tell you, you ‘ave got ze wrong 
poodle—it is my own dog, my Azor! 
He remember me well, you see? I 
lose him, it is three-four days. I see a 
nottice zat he is found, and ven I go to 
ze address zey tell me, ‘Oh, he is re- 
claim, he is gone viz a strangaire who 
has advertise.” Zey show me ze plac- 
ard; I follow ‘ere, and ven I arrive I 
see my poodle in ze garden before me!” 

“But look here,” said the colonel im- 
patiently ; “it’s all very well to say that, 
but how can you prove it? I give you 
my word that the dog belongs to me! 


You must prove your claim, eh, 
Travers ?” 
“Yes,” said Travers judicially; 


“mere assertion is no proof; it’s oath 
against oath at present.” 
“Attend an instant; your poodle, was 
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he ’ighly train, had he some talents— 
a dog viz tricks, eh?” 

“No, he’s not,” said the colonel; “I 
don’t like to see dogs taught to play the 
fool; there’s none of that nonsense 
about fim, sir!” 

“Ah, remark him well, then. 
mon chou, danse donc un peu!” 

And, on the foreigner’s whistling a 
lively air, that infernal poodle rose on 
his hind legs and danced solemnly about 
halfway round the garden! We inside 
followed his movements with dismay. 

“Why, dash it all!” cried the dis- 
gusted colonel, “he’s dancing along like 
a d—d mountebank! But it’s my 
Bingo, for all that!” 

“You are not convince? You shall 
see more. Azor, ici! Pour Beesmarck, 
Azor!” The poodle barked ferociously. 
“Pour Gambetta!” He wagged his tail 
and began to leap with joy. “Meurs 
pour la patrie!” And the too-accom- 
plished animal rolled over as if killed 
in battle! 

“Where could Bingo have picked up 
so much French?” cried Lilian incredu- 
lously. 

“Or so much French history?” added 
that serpent, Travers. 

“Shall I command ’im to jomp, or 
reverse ‘imself?” inquired the obliging 
Frenchman. 

“We've seen that, thank you,” said 
the colonel gloomily. “Upon my word, 
I don’t know what to think. It can’t be 
that that’s not my Bingo after all—I’ll 
never believe it!” 

I tried a last desperate stroke. 

“Will you come round to the front?” 
I said to the Frenchman. “I'll let you 
in, and we can discuss the matter 
quietly.” Then, as we walked back to- 
gether, I asked him eagerly what he 
would take to abandon his claims and 
let the colonel think the poodle was his 
after all. 

He was furious—he considered him- 
self insulted ; with great emotion he in- 
formed me that the dog was the pride 
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of his life—it seems to be the mission 
of black poodles to serve as domestic 
comforts of this priceless kind !—that 
he would not part with him for twice 
his weight in gold. 

“Figure,” he began, as we joined the 
others, “zat zis gentilman ’ere ’as offer 
me money for ze dog! He agrees zat 
it is to me, you see? Ver’ well, zen, 
zere is no more to be said!” 

“Why, Weatherhead, have you lost 
faith, too, then?” said the colonel. 

I saw that it was no good; all I 
wanted now was to get out of it credit- 
ably and get rid. of the Frenchman. 

“I’m sorry to say,” I replied, “that 
['m afraid I’ve been: deceived by the 
extraordinary: likeness. I don’t think, 
on reflection, that that is Bingo!” 

“What do you think, Travers?” 
asked the colonel. 

“Well, since you: ask me,” - said 
Travers, with quite unnecessary dry- 
ness, “I never did think so.” 

“Nor I,” said the colonel; “I thought 
from the first that was never my Bingo. 
Why, Bingo would make two of that 
beast !”’ 

And Lilian and her aunt both pro- 
tested that they had had their doubts 
from the first. 

“Zen you pairmeet zat I remove im?” 
said the Frenchman. 

“Certainly,” said the colonel; and, 
after some apologies on our part for 
the mistake, he went off in triumph, 
with the detestable poodle frisking after 
him. 

When he had gone the colonel laid 
his hand kindly on my shoulder. 

“Don’t look so cut up about it, my 
hoy,” he said; “you did your best— 
there was a sort of likeness to any one 
who didn’t know Bingo as we did.” 

Just then the Frenchman again ap- 
peared at the hedge. 

“A thousand pardons,” he said, “but 
[ find zis upon my dog; it is not to me. 
Suffer me to restore it viz many com- 
pliments.” 
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It was Bingo’s collar. Travers took 
it from his hand and brought it to us. 

“This was on the dog when you 
stopped that fellow, didn’t you say?” he 
asked me. 

One more lie—and I was so weary 
of falsehood! “Y-yes,” I said re- 
luctantly ; ‘‘that was so.” 

“Very extraordinary,” said Travers ; 
“that’s the wrong poodle beyond a 
doubt, but when he’s found he’s wear- 
ing the right dog’s collar! Now how 
do you account for that?” 

“My good fellow,” I said impatiently, 
“I’m not in the witness box. I can’t 
account for it. It—it’s a mere coin- 
cidence !” 

“But look here, my dear Weather- 
head,” argued Travers—whether in 
good faith or not I never could quite 
make out—‘“don’t you see what a tre- 
mendously important link it is? Here’s 
a dog who—as I understand the facts 
—had a silver collar, with his name en- 
graved on it, round his neck at the time 
he was lost. Here’s that identical col- 
lar turning up soon afterward round the 
neck of a totally different dog! We 
must follow this up; we must get at the 
bottom of it somehow! With a clew 
like this, we’re sure to find out either 
the dog himself, or what’s become of 
him! Just try to recollect exactly what 
happened, there’s a good fellow. This 
is just the sort of thing I like!” 

It was the sort of thing I did not en- 
joy at all. 

“You must excuse me _ to-night, 
Travers,” I said uncomfortably; “you 
see, just now it’s rather a sore subject 
for me, and I’m not feeling very well!” 
I was grateful just then for a reassur- 
ing glance of pity and confidence from 
Lilian’s sweet eyes, which revived my 
drooping spirits for the moment. 

“Yes, we'll go into it to-morrow, 
Travers,” said the colonel; “‘and then 
Hullo, why, there’s that con- 
founded Frenchman again!” 

It was indeed ; he came prancing back 
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delicately, with a malicious enjoyment 
on his wrinkled face. 

“Once more I return to apologize,” 
he said. “My poodle ’as permit ‘im- 
self ze grave indiscretion to make a 
very big ’ole at ze bottom of ze gar- 
den!” 

I assured him that it was of no con- 
sequence. 

“Perhaps,” he replied, looking stead- 
ily at me through his keen, half-shut 
eyes, “you vill not say zat ven you re- 
gard ze ‘ole. And you others, I spik 
to you: sometimes von loses a somzing 
vich is qvite near all ze time. It is ver’ 
droll, eh? My vord, ha, ha ha!” And 
he ambled off, with an aggressively 
fiendish laugh that chilled my blood. 

“What the deuce did he mean by 
that, eh?’ said the colonel blankly. 

“Don’t know,” said Travers. “Sup- 
pose we go and inspect the hole?” 

But before that I had contrived to 
draw near it myself, in deadly fear lest 
the Frenchman’s last words had con- 
tained some innuendo which I had not 
understood. 

It was light enough still for me to 
see something, at the unexpected horror 
of which I very nearly fainted. 

That thrice accursed poodle which I 
had been insane enough to attempt to 
foist upon the colonel must, it seems, 
have buried his supper the night before 
very near the spot in which I had laid 
singo, and in his attempts to exhume 
his bone had brought the remains of 
my victim to the surface! 

There the corpse lay, on the very tip 
of the excavations. Time had not, of 
course, improved its appearance, which 
was ghastly in the extreme, but still 
plainly recognizable by the eye of affec- 
tion. 





“It’s a very ordinary hole,” I gasped, 
putting myself before it and trying to 
turn them back. “Nothing in it—noth- 
ing at all!” 

“Except one 
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whispered Travers, 





’ 


head, Esquire, eh?’ 
jocosely, in my ear. 

“No; but,” persisted the colonel, ad- 
vancing, “look here! Has the dog dam- 
aged any of your shrubs?” 

“No, no!” I cried piteously. “Quite 
the reverse. Let’s all go indoors now; 
it’s getting so cold!” 

“See, there is a shrub or something 
uprooted,” said the colonel, still coming 
nearer that fatal hole. “Why, hullo, 
look there! What’s that?” 

Lilian, who was by his side, gave a 
slight scream. 

“Uncle,” she cried, “it looks like— 
like Bingo!” 

The colonel turned suddenly upon 
me. “Do you hear?” he demanded, in 
a choked voice. “You hear what she 
says? Can’t you speak out? Is that 
our Bingo?” 

I gave it up at last; I only longed to 
be allowed to crawl away under some- 
thing! 

“Yes,” I said, in a dull whisper, as I 
sat down heavily on a garden seat; “yes 
—that’s Bingo—misfortune—shot him 
—quite an accident !” 

There was a terrible explosion after 
that; they saw at last how I had de- 
ceived them, and put the very worst 
construction upon everything. Even 
now I writhe impotently at times, and 
my cheeks smart and tingle with 
humiliation, as I recall that scene—the 
colonel’s very plain speaking, Lilian’s 
passionate reproaches and contempt, 
and her aunt’s speechless prostration of 
disappointment. 

I made no attempt to defend myself; 
I was not, perhaps, the complete villain 
they deemed me, but I felt dully that 
no doubt it all served me perfectly right. 

Still I do not think I am under any 
obligation to put their remarks down 
in black and white here. 

Travers had vanished at the first op- 
portunity—whether out of delicacy, or 
the fear of breaking out into unseason- 
able mirth, I cannot say; and shortly 
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afterward the others came to where I 
sat silent with bowed head, and bade 
me a stern and final farewell. 

And then, as the last gleam of Lilian’s 
white dress vanished down the garden 
path, I laid my head down on the table 
among the coffee cups, and cried like 
a beaten child. 





I got leave as soon as I could, and 
went abroad. The morning after my 
return I noticed, while shaving, that 
there was a small, square marble tablet 
placed against the wall of the colonel’s 
garden. I got my opera glass and read 
—and pleasant reading it was—the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


In Affectionate Memory of 
BINGO, 


secretly and cruelly put to death, in cold blood, 
by a neighbor and friend. June, 1881 


Ainslee’s 


If this explanation of mine ever 
reaches my neighbors’ eyes, I humbly 
hope they will have the humanity either 
to take away or tone down that tablet. 
They cannot conceive what I suffer 
when curious visitors insist, as they do 
every day, on spelling out the words 
from our windows, and asking me 
countless questions about them! 

Sometimes I meet the Curries about 
the village, and as they pass me with 
averted heads I feel myself growing 
crimson. Travers is almost always with 
Lilian now. He has given her a dog— 
a fox terrier—and they take ostenta- 
tiously elaborate precautions to keep it 
out of my garden. 

I should like to assure them here that 
they need not be under any alarm. I 
have shot one dog. 








Love’s Secret 


NEVER seek to tell thy love, 
Love that never told can be; 
For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly. 


I told my love, I told my love, 
I told her all my heart, 

Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears 
Ah, she did depart! 


Soon after she was gone from me 
A traveler came by, 
Silently, invisibly : 


He took her with a sigh.—William Blake 
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CHAUNARD and Marcel, after 
i) working valiantly all the morning, 
had come to a sudden stop. 

“How hungry it is, by jove!” ex- 
claimed Schaunard; then he added 
carelessly: “Is there not to be any lunch 
to-day ?” 

Never was question more inoppor- 
tunely raised, and Marcel seemed very 
much astonished by it. 

“Since when have we begun to lunch 
two days in succession?” he demanded. 
“Yesterday was Thursday.” And he 
rounded out this observation by point- 
ing with his mahl stick to the command- 
ment of the Church: 


Thou shalt eat no meat of a Friday, 
Nor anything resembling thereunto. 


Just at that moment some one 
knocked at the door; it was the porter 
with a letter for Marcel. 

“Three sous to pay,” added the man. 


A.Messenger 
oF Providence 


asked the artist. 
then we will owe you the 
And he shut the door in his 


“Are you sure?” 
“Good, 
money.” 
face. 

Marcel meanwhile had broken the 
seal. At the very first words he began 
to skip like an acrobat about the studio, 
thundering out with all his might the 
following well-known ballad, which, 
with him, denoted the highest possible 
pitch of jubilation: 


“There were four young men of the neighbor- 


ood, 
Who all fell ill, as I’ve understood; 
So they took them off to the hospital— 
Al! al! al! al! 


“There!” he said, handing over the 
letter. “Look!” 

It was an invitation to dine with a 
deputy, an enlightened patron of the 
arts, and of Marcel in particular, who 
had. painted a picture of his house. 

“If it is for to-day, it is unlucky that 
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the card will not admit two persons,” 
remarked Schaunard; “but now I come 
to think of it, your deputy is Minis- 
terialist. You cannot, you ought not, to 
accept; for your principles forbid your 
eating bread soaked in the sweat of the 
people’s brows.” 

“Pooh!” said Marcel. “My deputy 
is Center Left; he voted against the 
government the other day. Besides, he 
ought to put me in the way of a com- 
mission, and he promised to give me 
some introductions. What is more, you 
see, I am as ravenous as Ugolino. Fri- 
day or no, I mean.to dine to-day!” 

“There are other things in the way,” 
Schaunard went on, being, in fact, a 
trifle jealous of his friend’s windfall. 
“You cannot possibly go out to dine in a 
short red jacket and a bargeman’s 
cap.” 

“T am going to Colline’s or Ro- 
dolphe’s to borrow some clothes,” 

“Insensate youth! Have you forgot- 
ten that we have passed the twentieth 
day of the month? By this time any 
articles of apparel belonging to those 
gentlemen will have been spouted over 
and over again.” 

“T shall find a black coat, anyhow, by 
five o'clock,” said Marcel. 

“It took me three weeks to find one 
to wear at my cousin’s wedding, and 
that was in the beginning of January.” 

“Very well, I shall go as I am,” re- 
torted Marcel, striding up and down. 
“It shall not be said that paltry con- 
siderations of etiquette prevented me 
from making my first step into society.” 

“By the way, how about boots?” put 
in Schaunard, who seemed greatly to 
enjoy his friend’s chagrin. 

Marcel went out in a state of agita- 
tion impossible to describe. 

In two hours’ time he came back with 
a linen collar. 

“It was all I could find,” he said 
mournfully. 

“It was not worth while to run about 
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for so little. There is paper enough 
here to make a dozen.” 

Marcel tore his hair. “Hang it all, 
but we must have some things here!” 

A strict search, pursued for the space 
of an hour through every corner of 
both rooms, yielded a costume thus 
composed : 

A pair of plaid trousers. 

A gray hat. 

A red cravat. 

One glove, which had once been 
white. 

One black glove. 

“They will make a pair at a pinch,” 
suggested Schaunard. “By the time 
you are dressed you will look like the 
solar spectrum. But what is that, when 
one is a colorist?” 

Marcel meanwhile was trying on the 
boots. By some unlucky chance both 
belonged to the same foot! 

Then, in his despair, Marcel be- 
thought himself of an old boot lying in 
a corner—a receptacle for spent blad- 
ders of paint. On this he seized. 

“From Garrick to Syllabus,” was his 


friend’s ironical comment; “one is 
pointed at the toes, and the other 
square.” 


“No one will see it; I am going to 
varnish them.” 

“What a notion! Now you only 
want a regulation dress coat.” 

“Oh, look here!” groaned Marcel, 
biting his hand. “I would give ten 
years of my life and my right hand for 
one!” 

There was another knock at the door. 
Marcel went to open it. 

“Monsieur Schaunard?” said a« 
stranger, pausing on the threshold. 

“I am he,” said the painter. 

“Monsieur,” began the stranger, 
whose honest countenance marked him 
out as a typical provincial, “my cousin 
has been talking a good deal of your 
talent as a portrait painter, and as I am 
just about to start on a voyage to the 
colonies as delegate of the sugar re- 
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A Messenger 


finers of Nantes, I should like to leave 
a souvenir with my family. So I have 
come to look you up.” 

“Oh, sacred Providence!” muttered 
Schaunard. “Marcel, hand a chair to 
Monsieur. Ps 

“Monsieur Blancheron,” the stranger 
continued. “Blancheron, of Nantes, 
delegate of the sugar industry, formerly 
mayor of V , captain in the national 
guard, and author of a pamphlet on the 
sugar question.” 

“I feel greatly honored by being 
chosen by you,” said the artist, bowing 








before the refiners’ delegate. “How do 
you wish to have your portrait 
painted ?”’ 


“In miniature, ike that,” rejoined 
Monsieur Blancheron, pointing to an oil 
portrait—-for to the worthy delegate, as 
to a good many other people, there are 
but two kinds of paintings—house and 
miniature ; there is no middle term. 

This artless reply gave Schaunard the 
measure of the good soul with whom he 
had to do, especially when Monsieur 
Blancheron added that he wished to 
have his portrait done in fine colors. 

“I never use any other kind,” said 
Schaunard. “How large do you desire 
to have your portrait, monsieur?” 

“As big as that one,” said Monsieur 
Blancheron, pointing to a canvas in the 
studio. “But what price does that come 
tor” 

“Fifty to sixty francs; sixty with 
hands included, fifty without.” 

“The devil! My cousin talked about 
thirty francs.” 

“It varies with the season,” rejoined 
the painter. “Colors are much dearer 
at some times than at others.”’ 

“Why, then, it is like sugar!” 

“Exactly.” 

“Let it be fifty francs, then,” said 
Monsieur Blancheron. 

“You are making a mistake. For an- 
other ten francs the hands could be put 
in; and I should paint you holding your 


of Providence 
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pamphlet on the sugar question, which 
would be very gratifying to you.” 

“Upon my word, you are right.” 

“By jove!” said Schaunard to him- 
self. “If he keeps on at this, I shall 
burst ; and somebody may be hurt with 
the pieces.” 

“Did you notice?” Marcel continued 
to whisper. 

“What?” 

“He has a black coat.” 

“I comprehend, and I enter into your 
ideas. Leave it to me.” 

“Well, monsieur,” said the delegate, 
“when shall we begin? We must not 
leave it too long, for I start almost 
directly.” 

“IT am going on a short journey my- 
self; I am leaving Paris the day after 
to-morrow. So we can begin at once, 
if you like. A great deal can be done 
in one good sitting.” 

“But it will be dark directly, and you 
cannot paint by artificial light.” 

“My -studio is so arranged that you 
can work in it at any time. If you like 
to take off your coat and sit, we can 
begin now.” 

“Take off my coat? Why?” 

“Did you not tell me that you wanted 
a portrait to give to your family?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, then, you ought to be painted 
in the dress you wear at home—in your 
dressing gown. Besides, it is usual to 
do so.” 

“But I have not my dressing gown 
with me.” 

“I keep one on purpose,” said Schau- 
nard, presenting to his model’s gaze a 
ragged object bespattered with paint. 
At sight of it the provincial appeared 
to hesitate. 

“Tt is a strange-looking garment,” he 
began. 

“And very valuable,” rejoined the 
painter. “A Turkish vizier presented 
it to Monsieur Horace Vernet, by 
whom it was given to me. I am a pupil 
of his.” 
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“Are you one of Vernet’s pupils?” 
asked Blancheron. 

“I am, monsieur, I am proud to say! 
Horrors!” he muttered to himself. “I 
am denying my gods.” 

“And well you may be, young man,” 
returned the delegate, enveloping him- 
self in a dressing gown of such distin- 
guished antecedents. 

“Hang Monsieur Blancheron’s coat 
up,” said Schaunard, with a significant 
wink to his friend. 

Marcel flew upon his prey. 

“T say,” he murmured, “this is some- 
thing very good. Could you not keep 
a bit for me?” 

“T will try, but let that be; dress 
quickly, and be off. Come back at ten 
o’clock, I will keep him here till then. 
And on no account forget to bring 
me something back in your pockets.” 

“T will bring you a pineapple,” said 
Marcel as he went. 

The coat was hastily slipped on—it 
fitted him like a glove—and he departed 
by another door. 

Schaunard meanwhile got to work. 
As it grew quite dark and the clock 
struck six, Monsieur Blancheron recol- 
lected that he had not dined. He made 
an observation to this effect. 

“T am in the same case,” said Schau- 
nard, “but to oblige you I will dispense 
with dinner this evening, though I have 
an invitation to a house in the Fau- 
bourg Saint Germain. We cannot be 
disturbed now, it might spoil the like- 
ness,’ and he set to work again. 

“By the by,” he added suddenly, “we 
can dine without putting ourselves 
about. There is a very good restaurant 
below; they will send us up anything 
we like.” And Schaunard watched the 
effect of this trio of “we’s.” 

“IT am quite of your- opinion,” said 
Monsieur Blancheron; “and on _ the 
other hand, I shall be glad to think that 
you will do me the honor of keeping 
me company at table.” 

Schaunard bowed. 
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“Come!” he said to himself, “this ij 
a good man, a real messenger of Provi 
dence. Will you give the order?” h 
asked his host. 

“You will oblige me by undertaking 
it yourself,” the other returned politely 

“Tu ten repentiras Nicolas,’ sang 
the painter as he skipped downstairs 
four steps at a time. 

Entering the restaurant, he betook 
himself to the counter, where he dre 
up such a menu that the Vatel of the 
establishment read it with blanched 
cheeks. 

“Bordeaux, as usual.” 

“Who is going to pay me?” 

“Not I, probably,” said Schaunard, 
“but mine uncle, an epicure; you will 
see him upstairs. So try to distinguish 
yourself, and let us have dinner served 
up in half an hour; and on porcelain; 
that is most important.” 


At eight o’clock that night Monsieur 
Blancheron had already begun to feel 
the need of some friendly bosom on 
which to pour out all his ideas on the 
sugar industry, and recited his pamphlet 
aloud to a pianoforte accompaniment. 

At ten o’clock Monsieur Blancheron 
and his friend danced a galop together, 
and thee and thoued each other freely. 
At eleven they swore never to part, and 
each made a will leaving the whole of 
his fortune to the other. 

At midnight Marcel came in and 
found them weeping in each other’s 
arms and the studio half an inch deep 
in water already. Stumbling against 
the table, he discovered the remains of 
a splendid banquet, and looking at the 
bottles saw that they were all empty. 

Then he tried to wake Schaunard, 
but that worthy, with his head pillowed 
on Monsieur Blancheron, threatened to 
kill him if he took his friend away. 

“Ingrate!” was Marcel’s comment, as 
he drew a handful of hazel nuts from 
his coat pocket. 
him home something for dinner!” 








“And I was bringing, 
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SAY!” said Capes, “let’s stop this 

humbugging. I can’t stand it. Let’s 
go off and live together—until we can 
marry. Dare you?” 

Her hands clenched. ‘Yes,’ said 
Ann Veronica very faintly. “Of 
course. It is what I have wanted, what 
I have meant all along.” 

“There’s endless reasons, no doubt, 
why we shouldn't,” he said. ‘Endless. 
It’s wrong in the eyes of most people. 
For many of them it will smirch us 
forever. You do understand?” 


“Who cares for most people?” she 
said, not looking at him. 

“IT do. It means social isolation— 
struggle.” 

“If you dare—I dare,” said Ann 


Veronica. “I was never so clear in my 
life as I have been in this business.” 
She lifted steadfast eyes to him. 
“Dare!” she said. The tears were 
welling over now, but her voice was 
steady. “You're not a man for me— 
not one of a sex, I mean. You're just 
a particular being with nothing else in 
the world to class with you. You are 
just necessary to life for me. I've 
never met any one like you. To have 
you is all important. Nothing else 
weighs against it. Morals only begin 
when that is settled. I shan’t care a 
rap if we can never marry. I’m 
not afraid of anything—scandal, diffi- 
culty, struggle. I rather want them.” 

From “Ann Veronica,’ By H. G. 
Wells. ‘ 


* * * 


URN to me,” he whispered. A 

slow, deep flush flowed into his 
forehead. “Kiss me, Janey.” 

It seemed to him there was a tiny 












































pause—but long enough for him to suf- 
fer torture—before her lips touched his, 
firmly, lightly—kissing them as she al- 
ways kissed him, as though the kiss 
confirmed what they were saying, 
signed the contract. But that wasn’t 
what he wanted. He felt suddenly, hor- 
ribly tired. 

“If you knew,” 
been like—waiting to-day. 


he said, “what it’s 
I thought 





the boat would never come in. What 
kept you so long?” 

“One of the passengers died last 
night—a man,” she said. ‘“‘That’s what 
held us up. It was heart. Poor fel- 
low,” she said. “Quite young.” And 
she watched the fire flicker and fall. 


“He died in my arms,” said Janey. 

The blow was so sudden that Ham- 
mond thought he would faint. He 
couldn’t move; he couldn’t breathe. 

“Who —else was there?” Hammond 
managed to ask. 

“Nobody. I was alone with him. He 
was weak—too weak to move a 
finger——’”’ 

And yet he died in Janey’s arms. 
She who’d never—never once in all 
these years—never on one single sol- 
itary occasion—— 


too 


From “The Stranger,” by Katherine 
Mansfield. 


* * * 


HEY hardly spoke to one another 
on their way to the flat, and while 
she made tea for him, and while they 
drank it, they talked hurriedly in the 
manner of new acquaintances who dread 
a silence. 
And then the silence came, and they 
were afraid to break it. I hesitate to 
tell you how long the silence lasted in 
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which these two, ‘sitting intensely still, 
thought so feverishly and so separately. 
| make no claim to omniscience in mak- 
ing that statement. I happen to know 
what each of them was thinking about 
during that protracted hesitation; and 
[ may say that the woman’s thought 
was the bolder of the two, the more 
determined. 

She was not harassed by any con- 
sideration. of the loyalty due to in- 
timacies that, however fleshly, had once 
been sweet. She had no memories of 
a youthful ‘ideal that had found a tem- 
porary satisfaction. Marion’s problem 
was more personal than this; and, in a 
sense, at once more selfish and more 
real, 

It was growing dark; they were sit- 
ting within touch of. each other, al- 
though they had not touched; and it 
was Marion who, at last, found the 
courage silently to stretch out her hand 
and take his. 

From “That Sort of Thing,” by J. D. 
Beresford. 


UR theory,” Tubby said with em- 

phasis, “was this: Fortescue and 
Lady Multhaven had met at some time 
previous to the latter’s marriage—where 
or how, of course, we did not know. 
Lady Mulhaven’s mention of Jo’burg 
yesterday explained matters. It had 
been during the South African war. 
He was an old lover of hers and is re- 
ported dead. She comes over here and, 
since it was no longer possible to marry 
for love, marries for money and posi- 
tion, as numberless women have done 
before and will continue to do, so long 
as the world endures. Everything is as 
happy as possible, lacking the one thing 
needful, and a child is born. Fortescue 
returns, recognizes her, and makes him- 
self known. Their feelings toward 
each other are the same as ever. Now 
hear the laughter of the gods! Peter, 
I am immutably convinced that the 


/ 


violation of conscience bears in itself Vi 
She | 


the seeds of its own damnation. 
has sacrificed love at the altar of rank 
materialism, and inevitably materialism 
itself mocks her. 
faithful to her own heart, she might 
have had wealth, love, title, in one 
beautiful whole, whereas now, by her’ 
own act, she has cut off irrevocably the 
glory that might have been hers. She 
has borne a child to a man she doesn’t 
love—a man old enough to be her grand- 
father, and from whom every instinct 
of her warm youth and idealism must 
have revolted—and that very child 
takes from her true mate the title, 
wealth and honor she should have 
shared!” 


From “The Affair of the Mulhaven 
Raby,” by M. Nightingale. 


* * * 


LSO in the July issue, stories by 
Henri Murger, Conan Doyle, Frank 
Norris, E. W. Hornung, Arthur Mills, 
and an anonymous work of classical 
rank in the eighth Book Lovers’ Tour- 
nament. 
* * * 


HE anonymous story in the Book 

Lovers’ Tournament for April was 
written by Wilkie Collins. Its title is 
“Mr. Lismore and the Widow.” 

In recent months AINSLEE’s has re- 
ceived numerous requests for the pub- 
lication in the Tournament series of a 
story from a classical or semiclassical 
pen which should be exceptionally dif- 
ficult of identification. Accordingly 
we submitted the Collins story. The 
result constitutes a pathetic commentary 
on the declining vogue of an author who 
once vied sturdily with Dickens and 
Thackeray for popular favor. It also 
answers, after a fashion, the question: 
“Does the style betray the author?’ 
Seemingly not always. For of the thou- 
sands who must have sought the author 
of the April anonymous story it is 
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The Foretaste 


ighly probable that hundreds, at least, 
had read something of Wilkie Collins’ 
—‘The Moonstone,” in any case. Yet 
pnly six book lovers have written 


entifying the April story correctly! 
He was a giant 


-00r Wilkie Collins! 
in his day! 

Maude Kennen Waddock, of St. 
Louis, contributed the winning letter re- 
produced below and has been awarded 
the first prize of fifty dollars. Fol- 
lowing her contribution are extracts 
from the remaining five testimonials to 
the waning fame of a once celebrated 
pen. To the writers of these, second- 
prize checks in the amount of five dol- 
lars have been mailed. 


* * * 


THE WINNING LETTER 


March 18, 1926. 
The Editor, Ainster’s MAGAZINE: 

The untitled story appearing in the April 
issue of Arnster’s is “Mr. Lismore and the 
Widow,” written by William Wilkie Collins, 
and is one of a number included in a posthu- 
mous volume “Little Novels,” published in 1902. 
I fancy that this story appeared during his 
lifetime in some periodical, but this I have 
been unable to verify. 

I read the story for the first time in your 
magazine, and finished it with a profound con- 
viction that, while it is not signed and not 
named, yet very unmistakably it is dated! A 
heroine who is described as “a virtuous woman, 
persecuted by profligates,” “a pattern of mod- 
esty and good conduct,” and “who as a wife 
and mother will set an example of inestimable 
value in the social sphere she occupies”—who 
could fail to realize that a Victorian novelist 
must have created this paragon? Tentatively 
I proposed, and rejected, several of this 
period. Then some hazy memories of “The 
Moonstone” and “The Woman in White” 
came floating back, and I hied me down to 
Mr. Carnegie’s w. k. collection of books, 
where, after some slight difficulty—the young 
lady at the desk wanted to know if Wilkie 
Collins were a new writer—I located the vol- 
ume mentioned above. 

Wilkie Collins! He once said that he held 
the old-fashioned idea that the primary object 
of a work of fiction was to tell a story—and 
he told many, and told them well. How he 
loved all the old, hackneyed plots! The trac- 
ing of a crime, the establishment of a doubted 
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marriage, the discovery ef a missing will— 
he used them all. If only he were alive to- 
day! He would be such a help to Holly- 
wood! But to create in his characters living 
men and women—here he failed, or so it seems 
to me. 

In “Mr. Lismore and the Widow” can be 
found every salient point of his style. The 
maze of complications, the flowery and verbose 
language, the interpolation of a letter and a 
will to throw light on the plot—a favorite ex- 
pedient of his—all these are here. It is im- 
possible to read the story without realizing that 
its author was a person of wide knowledge and 
culture. His command of English is excellent 
and the handling of his plot skillful, but viewed 
from present standards, at least, what lifeless 
puppets his characters seem. In this day of 
ageless femininity, how grotesque seems a hero- 
ine who disguises herself as an old woman, 
in order to marry the man she loves, and while 
there still exists the man, who, for financial 
reasons, marries an older woman, at least we 
do not attempt to make a hero of him. Ah, 
well, “time makes ancient good uncouth,” but 
can it be that our grandchildren will ever fol- 
low the fortunes of the Forsytes, for example, 
with the same amused tolerance that Wilkie 
Collins inspires in us to-day? I wonder! 

Mauve Kennen Wannock. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


7 * * 


FROM OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 


Another strong influence in my discovery 
was my recognition of a certain peculiarly han- 
dled and tediously long period of suspense— 
the Collins insignia. “Make ’em wait” is a 
stressed precept in Collins’ prescription for 
fiction writing and, with the exception of his 
“The New Magdalen,” his whole repertoire 
exhibits the Procrustean formula to which he 
adheres. I should not dare insinuate that this 
implies incompetence in the author; it was 
his style, and all the more honor to him 
for succeeding in it as he has. While 
it is true that he has given us few fiction 
characters of whom we could say: “This is 
indeed life itself!”—it is also true that, in 
all his compositions, Collins has succeeded in 
telling a gripping story; and a gripping story 
without a living picture is preferable to a 
living picture in a lifeless narrative. 

J. Hivviarp Fo ey. 

Ottawa, Canada 


* + * 


“The Woman in White,” “The Moonstone,” 
and “Armadale” are his best-known works. 
Although times and manners have changed, the 
fact that they are still able to hold the inter- 
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est of mystery lovers after a lapse of three- 
score years is sufficient comment. 
Antoinette HoapLey 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


7. * * 


At the risk of being thought most old 
fashioned I shall say that Wilkie Collins has 
long been one of my favorite authors. . . . 
It is generally agreed, I believe, that the style 
of his books is rather heavy and that some of 
the plots are far-fetched, but for certain moods 
I can imagine nothing more satisfying than to 
plunge into “The Moonstone” or “The Woman 
in White” and be pleasantly thrilled through 
several hundred pages. Epona B. Joun. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

* * &* 


Frankly, I thought the story tedious and 
“mechanical. . . . Such literary atmosphere 
as it has evokes the very odor of the mid- 
Victorian period to which it belongs—the at- 





Ainslee’s 


mosphere of private broughams upholstered 
in dark-blue cloth and plush tufts, of gas 
lamps and crystal dangles, of horsehair sofas 
with hard sausagy pillows. Of distinctive 
style I could find no trace—not an earmark nor 
a finger print to help a literary Sherlock 
Holmes. It might have been written by the 
good Watson himself. Amose MASSIE. 
New York City. 
s * & 


In my opinion Collins cannot be surpassed 
in technical skill by present-day writers. “My 
Miscellanies,” a reprint of sketches and stories 
first published in “Household Words” and “All 
the Year Round,” which belongs to the period 
of Collins’ association with Dickens, contain 
some of his best shorter works. I place “The 
Caldron of Oil” and “Memoirs of an Adopted 
Son,” stories with a French background, much 
higher in literary art than “Mr. Lismore and 
the Widow.” Jessm Mritier Rostnson. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
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monthly, at New York, N. Y., for 
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Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Ormond G. Smith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
President of the Street & Smith Corporation, pub- 
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No other cigarette in the world Our highest wish, if you do 
is like Camels. Camels contain not yet know Camel quality, 


is that you try them. We in- 
vite you to compare Camels 
with any other cigarette 
made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 


the choicest Turkish and Domes- 
tic tobaccos. The Camel blend is 
the triumph of expert blenders. 
Even the Camel cigarette paper 
is the finest—made especially in 
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OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 

sense — Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
arkable fresh food. 
The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
ry cake invigorate the whole system. They 
i digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
s of constipation. Where cathartics give 
y temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
estinal muscles and makes them healthy 
dactive. And day by day it releases new 
bres of energy. 
Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
fore meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
ter or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
For constipation especially, dissolve one 
in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
dat bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
y will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
ast. Start eating it today! 
Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
oklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
pt. Z-29, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
shington Street, New York. 
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| “*YOU LOOK SO MUCH BETTER than we, 
who have had vacations, do’ remarked several of 
my teachers today. ‘Is it the arduous work of 
| summer school or prosperity that agrees with 
you?’ The truth is that Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
| cured the constipation that sapped my strength 
: for so long. Today I feel like a new man.” 


; Cuarces F. Wituis, Baltimore, Md. 





“RUN-DOWN, IRRITABLE AND DEPRESSED, my 


herves were in a dreadful condition. My physician recom 











mended Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took three cakes a day for et ee = 
two months. I noticed a remarkable change. My energy re- a ; a fiom 
turned, my complexion regained its freshness. And [ still THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
take my Fleischmann’s Yeast to keep fit.” entire system—aids digestion -clears 
Vircinia B. Maurice, New York City. the skin—banishes constipation 
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He detects the 

slightest trouble 
If you see your den- 
tist at least every six 
months he can pre- 
vent teeth decay and 
detect the first trace 
of gum _ infections. 
It is better to see him 
in time than to take 
chances with your 
health. 































Pyorrhea robs 


FOUR out of FIVE 


According to dental statistics, pyorrhea steals 
into the mouths of four out of five men and 
women after forty. You can tell pyorrhea’s 
approach by tender, bleeding gums. Go to 





























your dentist at once for treatment and be 
sure to use Forhan's for the Gums night and 
morning. 











Forhan’s prevents or checks pyorrhea. 
contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which dentists use in combat- 
ing pyorrhea’s ravages. It firms the 
gums and keeps them pink and 
healthy. 

The entire family should begin 
to use Forhan's today. Besides safe- 
guarding the health it cleanses the 
teeth perfectly. 

You owe it to your health to make 
Forhan's a regular daily habit. At 
all druggists 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


forhanys 
FOR at 4 


_ It Checks @ 





More Than a Tooth Paste . Pyorrhea 
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There’s an Eversharp for 
you in any style and size you 
want, This one, the pop- 
ular standard gift and 
business model, with 18 
inches of lead up its sleeve, 


gold-filled at 5 










School days end— Commence- 
ment is here —and workaday 
life is beginning. Give thegraa- 
uate a gift that carries both 
sentiment and practicality. 









Give something that bridges 
these momentous days between 
theory and reality, and helps 
translate the chance thought 
into sure advancement, 





Give the gift that better than 
any other teaches Success’ first 
Le SSON? 
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Success waits on the man who 
keeps in line with his thinking 
those best friends of an active 
brain— EVERSHARP AND 
WAHL PEN. 


Perfect writing mate for 
Eversharp is the new Wahl 


" } y }; 
Pen. Finely balanced; beau- Vi: 
| 
tifully and last ry made of | 
precious go ld and silwer; 


preci isely designed to mati h 
your Eversharp, in combina- 
tion sets, or individually 


at § 
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© 1926, The Wahl Co., Chicago. Canadian Factory, Toromt? 
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AMOUS 
“FEET 


..how_they’re kept 
ree from corns.. 


Base Rutu's Home Run Feet 


“It isn’t always the length of the 
hit that scores the run. Some- 
times it’s the speed in getting 
around the bases. So I have to 
keep my feet in prime shape.” 

So writes Babe Ruth—the 
famous “Bambino” of the New 
York Yankees. 


“Ball players are prone to 
corns. Our feet get pretty rough 
service. But I keep mine free of 
corns by putting on a Blue-jay 
whenever a potential corn ap- 
pears in the offing.” 

. £ 
When trouble is a-foot—have Blue-jay at 
hand! For 26 years it has been the standard 
home corn-remover. Ask your physician or 
chiropodist. Blue-jay goes to the root of the 
matter and routs the troublesome offender — 
usually in 48 hours. But even the most stub 


born corn seldom needs more than a second 
Blue-jay plaster . . . . At all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 





THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


© 1926 
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Leather face 


or baby face 


Spreading the gospel of the Mennen 
Shave naturally makes me notice faces 
a whole lot. 

I’ve been handed the keys of the city 
by men with faces as tender-skinned 
as a baby’s and others with faces that 
looked like a Sunday roast-of-beef on 
Wednesday. 


And they allswear by Mennen ShavingCream. 
Here’s a lather that can reduce the horniest } 
whiskers to absolute and complete limpness. 
The great Mennen discovery — Dermutation. 

If you’re one of those 3-brush-dabs and 7- 
second-razor artists, it gives you a shave—a | 
close shave—better than you’ve ever had be- | 
fore. A shave that stays all day. 

And if you’ve got a tender, shave-every- 
other-day skin, your razor goes through literally 
without any pull or scrapy feeling. A clean, 
smooth de-bearding every day. 

Next, a little squeeze of Mennen Skin Balm | 
rubbed over the shaved area. Tingling, cooling, 
refreshing. Tones up the tissue—soothes any 
possible irritation. Greaseless—absorbed in half 
a minute—and as sensible as putting on a clean 
collar to goandsee your bestgirl. Comesin tubes. 

Same way with Mennen-Talcum-for-Men, 
Made so it won’t show on your face. Dries the 
skin thoroughly. Antiseptic. Leavesa gorgeous 
silk-like film that protects against wind, rain, 
sun or a scraggly collar. 

Step into your corner drugstore today and | 
get the makings. It’s a good a 
habit to get habituated to. teee 


(M ennen Selesmon) | 


MENNEN 











SHAVING CREAM 
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Rest Your Tender 
Foot Arches On 


Soft, Springy 
CUSHIONS 


Never permit them to be propped ug 
by some hard, unyielding support, 
LYNCO Muscle-Building Arch Cush 
ions are entirely flexible—they’re Na 
ture’s first-aid protection against foot 
aches and pains due to weak or fallen 
arches. 
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They conform to every curve of the 
foot in any position it takes, giving 
continuous, resilient support. Itis 
only typeof support that follows every 
movement of the foot and allows free 











muscular action and normal circula- your 
tion. Simp 
LYNCO Muscle - Building al 
Arch Cushions are made of will « 
special cellular rubber covered possi 
with soft leather—no metal. Burg 
They give immediate and per- j fm been 
manent relief from pain. Light _ 

in weight and comfortable to : ) 
wear any time with any shoes. _ 
See your doctor, chiropodist or shoe dealer The 
—or write us for full information. 1 


KLEISTONE RUBBER CO., Inc. 
70 Cutler Street Warren, R. I. | Bu 
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The largest always seem to get 
away but the big beauty that took 
so much skill to land makes a tale 


| Burgess Flashlight? worth telling—if you can prove it 


| € with pictures. 


WY buy fire, life, theft or auto- 
mobile insurance? Or,why lock 
your doors? 


Simply to guarantee that in emergencies 


Your Ready-Set camera is pre- 
pared for instant action required 
without setting for light, speed or 

distance. Open—aim— 


you will receive definite assistance and 
protection in one form or another which 
will overcome the immediate danger and aos 
possible loss. @ sree 7) 
Burgess Flashlights have for many years | pean ott i 
been a convenient and positive guarantee : " 

that will guard, guide and aid you against 
the dangersand inconvenience of darkness. 


Don’t buy just a flashlight. Ask for Bur- 

ess. Look for the distinctive package. 
The success of Burgess Radio omewtes 
has proved conclusively the quality of all 
products of the Burgess Battery Company. 


shoot—just as easy as 
that, and you can prove 
it when you tell it. 
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in the red box with the 
yellow bana 

film camera 

made for inexpe 
picture takers to § 

the pictures they want. 


ANSCO 


yf CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 
“eg & Pioneer Camera Makers of America 


Ansco— Binghamton, N. Y. 
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BurGcEss BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


YS 


| A Laboratory Product 


} Canadian Factories and Offices: 
‘ Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


~~ BURGESS ® 
PiS FLASHLIGHTS & 


* BATTERIES 
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GIRDLON 


Peteoted bob. 0. 108s 


With skirts so short, 
| the younger set are now 
wearing stockings over 
the knee instead of rolled, 
and, still uncorsetted, 
have joyously welcomed 
the Girdlon to hold their 
stockings trimly taut. 


The Girdlon is of 
dainty webbing or shirred 
ribbon, and is a perfectly 
comfortable“ garter belt.” 
There is no pinching at 
the waist, because it is 

worn around the hips where it is scarcely felt— 
and it cannot possibly slip down. 


If you don’t find it readily, your favorite shop 
will order it. Or we will gladiy serve you direct 
webbed garters $1.25, shirred ribbon $1.75, post- 
paid. Give hip measure only and color preference, 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 


Makers of the famous Boston Garter for men 
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CASH or CREDIT 


it’s Easy to Own a Genuine Diamond Ring 
Ourimmense stocks include thousands of the latest 
mountings in platinum and solid 
y% gold, and set with brilliant blue 
=. white Diamonds of guceptioas 
quality. Order today_and SS 

~~ your ring at at once. Pay 1 
a sh onipss goods imenediately. 


"monthly as ‘convenient. 
Big Diamond Book FREE! 
Write for it Today! 





Wrist Watch 
14-K white gold hand 
engraved case. Fancy 
wing ends. Silver dial. 
High grade 15-Jewel 
movement, $25. $2.50 





down and $1.00 a wk. 
17-Jewel Elgin 
No.15—Green gold, 17- 
Jewel Elgin Watch; 25- 
Year Quality Case; 12 
Size; Gilt Dial; $20. $8 
down and $1.00 a wk. 
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Watch é 
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Warchens bilvoe 
With Order 3uZ.0% Sives: 
10 Months to Pay 


Simply clip this ad, pin a $1 bill to 

it, and mail it with your name and ad- 

dress TODAY. This guaranteed 16 Jewel Wrist 
watch with 14 K Solid Gold case, set with ¢ 4 Blue- 


ite Diamonds and 4 Blue Gogghires ¥ will come f 
- a F eopreval and 156 day . . Price $2.50." 
ir se 


sera wed Sapa ES, o Sate. 
return and your will sent 
eee Ei roan myt Delivery. All Dealings Con- 


Dept. 9861-1660 Broadway 
New York City 


Be Populai 
Play JazzZ=~ 


It sets them going. Young folks are enamored by 
\those tantalizing tunes. Be the Jazz King with your 














SAXOPHONE 


‘Teach yourself, 3 free lessons give you quick 
easy start. Try any instrument in your own 
home 6 days free. See what you can do. Easy 
terms if you decide to buy. Send now for 
beautiful free literature. A postal brings details, 


Band Instrument Co. ‘” 
Block Elichart, Indi 


1556 Buesch 
30 Days’ from 44 Styles, colors and sane, oe 


— Ranger bicycles. Delivered free on bapprorns 


28 prepa paid, at Fi Prices. You can easily 
Savoeio €25 on your ir bicycle. Prices $21. Soandu 
5 any Ranger if des! Paren' 

a often & vance first de 7 ‘Boys 
ls can ousily corn era) moqieny pe ly poreqeuss 
Lamps. wheels and ¢ and equine ont as orpenee 








Salewomen write today for outfit 


y ages B- —_ 8 ‘a? 
Ian die Fifth Ave. 3-E 
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Tells How to Get Rid of These Ugly Sp 
and Have a Beautiful Complexion 


There's no longer the 
ashamed of your freckles, 
guaranteed to 


slightest need of feelin 
as Othine—double strengt 
remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any drug @ 
department store and apply a little of it night and 
morning and you should soon see that even the wo 
freckles have begun to disappear, while the light® 
ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom that mom 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skit 
and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it f 
to remove your freckles. 
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HUNDRED times a 
A day your cuff jumps 
into the foreground 


of the picture—telling your 
taste in dress! 


Kum - a - part Buttons in 
your cuffs add that touch 
of correctness that only 
good jewelry can give. 
They’re convenient for 
you to use, click open, 
snap shut; and they’re 
guaranteed to last a life- 
time. 


At jewelers or men’s shop 
you can easily match 
Kum-a-part designs to 
your favored shirt pat- 
terns. 

Prices according to quality 
up to $25 the pair. 

Write for 


Correct Dress 
Chart "E 


mm 0) The Baer & Wilde Co. 
) Atleboro, Mass. U.S.A 
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Goodyear, Goodrich, Fisk 
and other standard makes, 
olightlz ui fires which hav 
with our secret 
as are veiving thousands 
Bes. fey ek ist 
You RUN NO 
Tire 


Tube 
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No Other Pen 


invites this test 


More convincing than 
thirty years of everyday use 
is this proof of the fine quality 
and remarkable endurance of 
the JOHN HOLLAND 
Drop Test Fountain Pen. Let 
it fall six feet—point down 
—on hardwood. Then pick 
it up and write perfectly with 
it. We guarantee the Drop 
Test pen unconditionally. 


The GIFT for 
Graduation 


For 61 years, John 
Holland Fountain 
Pens have been favor- 
ed graduation gifts. 
No fountain pen 
gives greater value in 
beauty and service. 


JOHN 
HOLLAND | 


Drop Test | 


JEWEL J UB is Pens 


Sir Jewel - - + $7.00 
Lady Jewel - - $5.00 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed 

In black or colors, as you 
prefer. Barrels and caps are 
indestructible. Other John 
Holland Pens, $2.75 up. 
Write today for name of 
nearest dealer. 


ThefIQHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 


Pen Makers Since 1841 
Cincinnatt. Ohio 


CHICAGO TIRE & RUBBER. CO. 
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Without question 


BECAUSE jit costs us more to make Fatima 


the retaill price is likewise higher. But would 


men continue to pay more, do you think, 
except for genuinely increased enjoyment? 
The fact cannot be denied — they do continue 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 
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Let Kodak keep your vacation 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 1 Kodak ciy 

















